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SWEET SEVENTEEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

MISCHIEF-MAKING BEGINS. 



Vincent Carnaby was not at all inclined to accept the 
* No,', which poor Eleanor had uttered under the merciless 
pressure of Dr. Rippingille's cross-examination, as a final 
answer. He was aware that young ladies occasionally say 
' No,' when they mean * Yes ;' besides, notwithstanding his 
idolatry, he looked upon her as a mere child, who could 
scarcely be expected to make up her mind concerning such 
important matters without assistance. Mr. Garland had 
undoubtedly made a favourable impression upon her, and 
had also boldly announced his determination to marry her ; 
but, after all, this might only be a piece of that gentleman's 
colonial tendency to brag. It was consonant, Vincent con- 
sidered, with the character of a man who had introduced 
himself to Miss Bayne in such a shamefully heterodox 
fashion. Yet, on the other hand, he felt an uneasy suspicion, 
as he had hinted to Miss Rippingille, that the introduction 
at Madame Weitzel's arose from no chance meeting, but 
from a preconcerted scheme. It would be well, therefore, if 
only for the sake of substantiating the accusations which he 
had brought forward, to investigate the truth of this matter. 
He could not have a more favourable opportunity for prose- 
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2 SWEET SEVENTEEN. 

cuting these inquiries than while Garland was in Switzer- 
land, and Miss Kippingille and her protSpSe in Jersey. If he 
made any discovery he would not blurt it out at once, he 
would wait until the * Australian fellow ' dared to offer his 
hand to Miss Bayne. It would then be time enough to un- 
mask his designs, supposing that the designs proved to be of 
an unworthy character. 

He had not sat for many days by the side of that uncom- 
municative tobacco-scented gentleman who conducted the 
foreign correspondence of Tidd's counting-house, when it 
occurred to him that the name of Weitzel was also the name 
of the music-mistress who lived in the City Road, and taught 
Eleanor singing. Though rather stiff in his intercourse with 
the German, whom he regarded as a being of an inferior 
sphere, accidentally brought into juxta-position with himself, 
he at length ventured to question him on the subject, and was 
somwhat surprised when Mr. Weitzel answered, ' Dat is my 
vife, sir ; I vill give you von of her professional carts.' 

Vincent accepted the card politely enough, but intimated 
that he was not likely to send any pupils to Madame' 
Weitzel. 

From this time forward' the German became an object of 
some interest in Vincent's eyes. He was not the rose (most 
decidedly not), but he had been near it (apparently in the 
form of tobacco). Vincent knew that he was musical, for he 

I had seen him surreptitiously studying part-songs under the 

lid of his desk. Perhaps his deep bass voice had united in a 
trio with Eleanor's silvery soprano ; he had probably had 
numerous opportunities of observing her character ; and, 
\*ithout doubt, he knew something about the Garlands, and 
I was possibly aware of the real reason which induced them to 

I ' take lodgings under his roof. 

For some time, however, Vincent abstained from all 
reference to this subject, although it continually occupied his 
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MISCHIEy-MAKTNG BEGINS. 3 

thoughts. He was too shy and stiflF to begin an easy conver- 
sation with a stranger, and his aristocratic hautewr revolted 
from the idea of obtaining information in a roundabout 
manner from a social inferior. Yet he felt bound to do 
something. He had made serious charges against Richard 
Garland, and his sense of honour told him that he ought to 
ascertain if these charges were true. Under these circumstances 
he wished that he possessed some of his friend Brandram's 
gossiping freedom and sociality. Brandram, with his sympa- 
thetic faculty, would have learnt more about Mr. Weitzel's 
inner man in a single day than he was likely to discover in 
twelve months. However, as Brandram was not at Hand, 
even if he had felt inclined to make him a confederate, 
Vincent was compelled to go to work in his own way, and an 
awkward way it was too. He astonished Mr. Weitzel one 
evening (so far as that lymphatic gentleman was capable of 
astonishment) by requesting him^in the stiffest and most formal 
manner, to grant him the favour of a private interview. 

The German immediately assented, wondering within 
himself what the interview was likely to be about. He spent 
an inordinate amount of time washing his hands in the little 
cupboard devoted to that purpose, pondering over the matter 
with Teutonic exhaustiveness. Perhaps the amateur gentle- 
man (so he styled Camaby) had been smitten with a sudden 
admiration for his commercial abilities, and was about to 
request him to forsake the stony Sahara of Tidd*s office for 
the green pastures of a private partnership. * Camaby and 
Weitzel' would look very attractive when painted on an 
office-door. He presently dismissed this idea as being too 
pleasant to be true. Perhaps the amateur gentleman, having 
friends in high places, was about to drop a hint that the 
German Democratic Union (a club to which Mr. Weitzel 
belonged) had given umbrage to the Prussian ambassador. 
Mr. Weitzel, after some deliberation^ dismissed this idea 
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4 SWEET SEYENTEEN. 

alfio, doubting iu his iDnerroost heart whether the Demcxn^atic 
Union was powerful enough to be obnoxious to anybody 
except the wives of those members who drank more beer than 
was good for them. Lastly, perhaps the amateur gentleman 
wanted his likeness taken. Well, if he did, he hoped he 
would not be so shabby as to demand it gratis, on the 
strength of being a fellow-clerk, as Messrs. Gatty and Mar- 
tindale had done. He decided that Mr. Camaby was too 
much of a gentleman to be guilty of such conduct, and came 
out of the washing-closet pondering how he should pose the 
amateur gentleman, so that his head might not appear un- 
naturally big for his body. 

Vincent, being quite helpless in such matters, asked his 
companion to name a convenient place for their interview. 
Mr. Weitzel suggested the smoking-room of an adjoining 
eating-house, where Vincent could have an excellent cup of 
coffee, and where he himself could brush away the commercial 
cobwebs which bad gathered in his brain by the aid of a 
little tobacco. Camaby, though averse to tobacco-smoke, 
wished to make Mr. Weitzel as amiable and communi- 
cative as possible, so he replied ' Yes, that will do very well.' 

With all his book learning, the Bachelor of Arts was no 
diplomatist He opened the subject rather awkwardly, by 
making a direct reference to Eleanor : 

^ A young lady, named Bayne, has been a pupil of Madame 
Weitzel's, I believe?' 

Mr, Weitzel looked sullen, for Vincent had unwittingly 
touched him in a sore place. 

^ Has been,' he answered, accenting the word ' has ;' ^ but 
is no longer. She vos took away yoost as she begun 
to learn somthing. You know the yong lady, Mr. 
Garnaby ? ' 

* Yes,' said Vincent, rather stiffly, as if it had been a 
liberty on Mr. Weitzel's part to ask such a question. 
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* I hope you don't tink/ pursued Mr. Weitzel, humbly, 
for he was thinking about his wife's singing connection, * dat 
she vos took away for any bad reason. My vife is a beautiful 
teacher. It vos all through other parties making mischief.' 

* Oh I' said Vincent carelessly, ' I was not even aware 
that Miss Bayne had, ceased her music-lessons. You had 
some lodgers, I believe, Mr. Weitzel,' he continued, in his 
undiplomatic fashion, ' called Garland ?' 

* Yes, and very pad lodgers too.' 

* Ah ! ' exclaimed Vincent, sharply. 

* Ven I say pad, I don't mean pad in the sense of not pay- 
ing their rent. But they brought pad luck. They caused 
my vife to lose Miss Bayne.' 

' How did that happen ? ' 

* You must allow me to ask you von question first, Mr. 
Gamaby,' said cautious Mr. Weitzel. ' Is it for the sake 
of hearing these things that you seek this interview ? ' 

*ltis/ 

'And vhy do you take so much interest in my vife's 
lodgers ? ' 

* Because — because — * stammered Carnaby, flushing red. 
* I really don't see, Mr. Weitzel,' he suddenly said rather 
haughtily, * why you should ask me such a question as 
that.' 

*Very well then, I von't,' answered the other stolidly, 
relapsing into silence, and puffing vigorously at his pipe. 

A pause of several seconds ensued, during which Vincent 
sipped his coffee, and the German emitted volumes of 
smoke. 

Vincent hoped that Mr. Weitzel would resume the con- 
versation, but he remained obstinately silent, so that at last 
the young man said : 

* Then you decline to tell me anything further, Mr. 
WeiUel?' 
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' Not at all, my goot sir, not at all ; only I should like to 
know your reason for asking. I have a character to lose, 
Mr. Garnaby. I know that you are a high-bom gentleman, 
and an amateur in Mr. Tidd's counting house, but I know 
nothing of you out of doors. Vy should you care about my 
vife's pupils ? ' As he said these last words, Mr. Weitzel 
winked in a slow, methodical manner at his companion, 
thereby implying that he esteemed him to be a person of 
dangerously fascinating powers among the ladies. 

The wink and its purport were alike wasted upon Vincent, 
who simply answered, ^ I am a friend of Dr. Rippingille's 
family. Also,' he continued, once more colouring, * a friend 
of Miss Bayne's.' 

* Perhaps something more than a friend ? ' observed Mr. 
Weitzel, with much slyness. 

* Perhaps so,' said Vincent, gravely. It was very galling to 
his exclusiveness to be questioned thus by this common fellow. 

* A lover ? ' persisted Mr. Weitzel. 

* Really, Mr. Weitzel — ,' began Vincent, haughtily. 

* Very well, Mr. Garnaby, if you don't like to answer, 
you needn't But unless you speak out plomp and plain, 
not a vord can I tell of vhat you vant to know.' With this 
courageous reply he resumed his pipe. 

Vincent's curiosity had been steadily increasing during 
the whole of the interview, for he began to suspect that the 
wily German could tell a good deal if he pleased, so after 
an inward struggle he overcame his proud shyness, and with 
much blushing and hesitation told how he loved Miss Bayne, 
how Mr. Garland also professed to be attached to her, and 
how he suspected that Mr. Garland was an unwortliy person, 
though he was unable to prove him one. 

Mr. Weitzel chuckled with secret delight. He was 
pleased to find that Mr. Garland was not likely to win 
Miss Bayne without some difficulty, and he resolved that he 
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would do his best to make that difficulty as formidable as he 
could. 

* Now I see how matters stand/ he said at length. *Both 
of you love Miss Bayne — she is a fine yong lady/ he added 
parenthetically, * and you can't both marry her, so you want 
to oust him — so ? ' 

* I want to oust him, as you call it, because I believe him 
to be unworthy of her — I feel convinced that he has some 
sinister motive in wishing to gain her afiections.' 

* That remains to be proved,' said Mr. Weitzel, calmly. 

* Can you tell me anything which will prove it,' asked 
Vincent, eagerly. 

* No, I can't' 

* Perhaps Madame Weitzel can ? ' 

* Time may show,' answered the German, enigmatically ; 
and having bestowed this small crumb of comfort to his 
companion, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, as a signal, 
that the conference was at an end. Vincent took his de- 
parture, with the uncomfortable consciousness that he had 
disclosed a good deal, and elicited nothing in return. 

Meanwhile Mr. Weitzel proceeded leisurely homewards, 
chewing the cud of the information he had received. In the 
course of the evening he said quietly to his wife : 

*So Mr. Garland isn't to marry Miss Bayne after 
all?' 

* My dear Julius,' exclaimed Madame Weitzel, in reply, 
*how you startle me ! Why, what do you know about it? 
I thought you were so busy with your chemicals, and your 
pipe, and your politics, that you never troubled your head 
about such matters. Who is to marry her then ? ' 

* A gentleman in our office — Mr. Gamaby.' 

* Camaby ? Ah I I have heard Miss Bayne mention the 
name. A very ugly man, isn't he ? I saw him once when 
I went to Dr. Rippingille's house.' 
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* Not pretty/ answered Mr. Weitzel, * mit a head twice 
so big as mine.' 

* And where did you hear this news, Julius ? ' 

* Ah I that I shall tell you, my dear, ven you tell me all 
your secrets about the Garlands. I overheard you vunce 
talking to Miss Garland about a great fortune Miss Bayne 
was to get if she married her brother. Is it true ? ' 

* I believe so. I have their word for it.' 

* Bah 1 their word, that is nothing. Come, Rosa, tell me 
all you know ? ^ 

After a good deal more pressing, Madame Weitzel con- 
fided to her husband the story of Captain Parkinson, the 
photograph, and the intended legacy. 

All the romance in Mr. Weitzel's nature, and there 
was some romance lying under that lymphatic exterior, was 
stirred into action by the tale of the photograph. Although 
jpersonally hostile to Richard Garland, because of the injury 
which that gentleman had inflicted on the singing connection, 
he scorned to believe that the young man had been attracted 
from Australia to the City Road merely by the base allure- 
ments of money ; it was the Weitzel photograph which had 
done it all. His artistic vanity was immensely tickled at 
the idea that the work of his hands (humbly aided by the 
Sun) had accomplished such an astonishing resuH. He was 
quite pleased, and kissed his dear Rosa's cheek with such 
unwonted warmth that that excellent lady closed her eyes 
for the sake of enjoying her favourite spectral illusion— 
namely, the slim, elegant Julius Weitzel of the Wake- 
field concert-room as originally beheld in the happy year, 
1848. 

*But what a Dummkopf this old Parkinson must be,' 
he observed, after a few minutes' reflection. 

* You mean a blockhead, my love, don't you ? Why, yes, 
perhaps he is.' 
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* He must be a lunatic, to offer his fortune to a girl of 
whom he knows nothing, except that she has a pretty 
face!' 

* Perhaps he knows more than some of us are aware of.' 

* Vot mean you by " some of us," Rosa? ' 
' I mean you and me.' 

* You tink Mr. Garland knows more ? ' 

* I should think most probably he does, but he has told 
me nothing that I have not repeated to you, Julius. And 
now, tell me, what is this story about Mr. Carnaby ? ' 

Mr. Weitzel gave an account of his interview with the 
* amateur gentleman,' upon which his wife observed : 

* I don't believe that Mr. Garland is a scoundrel.' 

* He did not say, a scoundrel — he said, unworthy of Miss 
Bayne.' 

* But I do think,' pursued Madame Weitzel, * there is 
something curious about the whole affair. However, it is 
no business of ours. It matters very little to us which of 
the two marries Miss Bayne. She is a very nice girl, and I 
hope for her own sake she may get the fortune. It is good- 
natured of me to say that, isn't it, Julius, if you recollect 
what an injury my family suffered at the hands of a 
Bayne ? ' 

* Her uncle, wasn't he ? ' asked Mr. Weitzel. 
Madame Weitzel nodded. 

* What became of him ? ' 

* I don't know. You know, Julius, that I generally avoid 
the subject, because Jemmy is so violent about it. It is of 
no use to rake up past injuries when the person who inflicted 
them is out of one's reach.' 

* Ha I out of reach. That is the question,' muttered Mr. 
Weitzel, reflectively. 

* What do you mean, Julius ? ' 

* A sudden thought has come into my head.' 
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in it. Stilly the photographic part of the story might be 
true, and the remainder all moonshine. It was possible that 
Mr. Garland had seen Miss Bayne's portrait before he left 
Australia, and had been so enraptured by it as to desire to 
seek out the original. This, Mr. Weitzel, looking at the 
matter with the eye of an artist, felt was an event extremely 
likely to happen. But was it so probable that this wealthy 
Captain Parkinson and his money had any actual existence ? 
Perhaps Mr. Garland was in reality a penniless adventurer, 
who had dressed up this story for the sake of securing a 
pretty young wife. Mr. Weitzel was unwilling to adopt 
this view. If Mr. Garland had been a mere adventurer, he 
would have gone about boasting of Captain Parkinson's 
intentions, whereas he had apparently confided them to no 
one but Madame WeitzeL Perhaps, however, this pre- 
tended secresy was only a trick to ensure wider publicity. 
Perhaps the secret was told in strict confidence to Madame 
Weitzel, in hopes that she would pass it on in strict confi- 
dence to Miss Bayne. In short, Mr. Weitzel began to get 
quite puzzled. He did not know what to think, and as he 
was unable to think, he determined to act 

Mr. Weitzel was an honest man, as honest men go, just 
as Vincent Carnaby was universally esteemed to be a man 
of high honour. But as we have seen Mr. Carnaby, under 
the blinding influence of jealous love, stooping to do a 
shabby and unworthy action — for it was very shabby of him 
to seek out matters of accusation against Richard Garland — 
so Mr. Weitzel, under the intoxicating influence of ambi- 
tion, gave poor Honesty such a squeeze that he nearly 
throttled the life out of her. In plainer language, he did 
something which, if discovered, might have brought him 
within the grasp of the law. 

Early in the morning after Madame Weitzel's disclosures, 
if anybody had peeped into the bedroom lately occupied 
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by Richard Garland, he would have seen Mr. Weitzel 
stealing about on tiptoe, in a pair of old carpet-slippers, 
with a cunning expression on his fat face, and a bunch of 
keys in his hand. The luggage which Richard had left 
behind was not very bulky. It consisted of two portman- 
teaus and a dispatch-box. Mr. Weitzel was excessively 
desirous to discover any documents which might substantiate 
the truth of his late lodger's statement about Captain Par- 
kinson ; and as we are all apt to try and elevate our failings 
into virtues, the excellent German had almost succeeded in 
persuading himself that he was doing a praiseworthy action. 
* It is all for the goot of de young man's character,' he mut- 
tered to himself; ' if I find noting, I shall tink no vurse of 
him, but if I find someting, I shall tink much better of him.' 
Having uttered this consolatory remark, Mr. Weitzel pro- 
ceeded to apply some of his keys to the portmanteaus. They 
were fitted with ordinary locks, and presently yielded to his 
persuasive arguments. As Mr. Weitzel anticipated, they 
contained nothing but clothing. ^ Now I know,' he said, as 
he carefully fastened them up again, * that if the papers are 
here at all, they are in the dispatch-box.* The dispatch-box 
being provided with a patent lock, was beyond Mr. Weitzel's 
skill ; so he made it up into a neat brown-paper parcel, and 
carried it out under his arm when he went to the office after 
breakfast. During his dinner-hour he took it to a well- 
known locksmith, who had constructed Messrs. Tidd, 
Washbume, and. Naylor's new safe, and who was well 
acquainted with the German clerk. * A gentleman,' said 
Mr. Weitzel (inwardly wincing at the lie which he was 
telling), ' recently arrived from abroad, had mislaid or lost 
the key of his dispatch-box, to which he required imme- 
diate access. Could Messrs. Willmer supply a duplicate 
key?' 

'The maker of the dispatch-box can,' replied Messrs. 
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WiUmers' shopman, *but it will be more regular if you take 
them a note from the owner.' 

* A note from you vill do yoost so veil/ replied Mr. Weit- 
zel, * it vill save time.' 

Provided with this note, which stated that he was a clerk 
in Messrs. Tidd's house, Mr. Weitzel soon obtained a key. 
When he returned home he encountered his wife on the 
stairs, just when he did not wish to meet her. Of course 
her feminine curiosity prompted her to ask what was in 
that square parcel. Mr. Weitzel replied rather sullenly 
that he was bringing home some of the office books to post 
up, and as soon as he had had his tea, although it was club- 
night at the Democratic Union, he locked himself into his 
attic. He had been alone about half-an-hour, when his wife 
knocked at the door. 

*Vot do you vant?' demanded Mr. Weitzel, with un- 
wonted grumpiness. 

* I want to come in.' 

* You can't.' 

* Why not?' 

* Because I'm busy.' 

* My dear Julius, I'm astonished at you. I never before 
knew you lock the door. What is the matter ? ' 

* Noting.' 

* Well, let me in, I want to speak to you most par- 
ticularly.' 

* Vait half-a-minute, then,' was the unwilling reply. 
The half-minute was about eight times as long as it 

ought to have been, insomuch that Madame Weitzel began 
to drum impatiently on the panels of the door. At last it 
was opened, and she entered, her usually pale cheeks 
flushed with annoyance. Mr. Weitzel was standing by the 
fireplace, looking pretematurally lymphatic, as he lazily 
filled a large porcelain pipe with canaster tobacco. There 
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were n signs about the room that he had been engaged in 
any of his usual evening avocations, such as carpentering, 
or photograph-colouring; the table was quite clear, and 
there was not even a novel to be seen. 

*What have you been doing, my dear?' demanded 
Madame Weitzel, in a tone of surprise. 

' Noting in particular. I like to tink sometimes, Rosa, 
and ven I tink, I like the door locked.' 

^ Then, my dear creature, all I can say is that you have 
never thought since we married, for I never before re- 
member you locking the door. But now listen to what I 
want to tell you. A most unpleasant thing has happened. 
Sarah went in to clean the second-floor to-day, and she says 
that she can't find one of Mr. Garland's boxes — the leather 
writing-case. The funny thing is that I saw it there myself 
only last night.' 

Tobacco smoke will sometimes get down the throat even 
of the most practised professors of the fumigatory art. Just 
as Madame Weitzel was speaking, her husband was seized 
with a most >-iolent fit of coughing. His face got so red that 
his wife became alarmed, and thumped him vigorously 
on the back^ perhaps under the belief that he had bitten 
off the stem of his pipe, and that it had stuck in his 
throat. 

* Ugh, ugh,' he said at length, * I'm all right now. Non- 
sense, my dear, about the dispatch-box. Depend upon it, 
it is in the room.' 

*It isn't. Sarah and I have searched every nook and 
cranny.' 

* The boys have hidden it away,' 

* I have questioned them both most sharply. They know 
nothing of it, except that they are certain they saw it in Mr. 
Garland's room yesterday.' 

' It is very odd,' observed Mr. Weitzel, musingly. 
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^ It isy indeed. A more unpleasant thing could not 
possibly happen.' 

* Do not worry yourself, Rosa, my dear. You will see it 
will turn up to-morrow.' 

* 1 don't see how it can/ said Madame Weitzel, as she 
stooped to pick up a piece of paper which had fallen under- 
neath the table. 

* What is this ? ' she said, in a surprised tone. * " Richard 
Garland, Esq., Dr. to Higgs and O'Hara, tailors and 
habitmakers, Collins Street, Melbourne." A receipted bill 
of Mr. Garland's 1 How came this here, Julius ? ' 

I cannot do justice to the absurd look of perplexity, 
combined with dismay, which overspread Mr. Weitzel's 
usually stolid countenance, as his wife uttered these words. 
He attempted to repeat the choking trick, but failed signally 
in the effort. He then snatched the paper from Madame 
Weitzel's hand, saying, rudely : 

* How should I know how it came here ? Mr. Garland 
yas always smoking in my room, and prying into my 
drawers. I suppose it dropped out of his pocket' 

* And has lain there ever since he left?' continued 
Madame Weitzel, ironically. 

She had been putting several things together in her mind, 
and forming a conclusion from them. The locked door — 
the absence of the oflSce-books which Mr. Weitzel had been 
about to post up — the square brown-paper parcel — and, 
lastly, this receipted bill — formed a chain of circumstantial 
evidence which she could not resist. 

* Oh 1 Julius/ she cried ; * how could you venture to open 
Mr. Garland's private boxes ? ' 

Mr» Weitzel's face crimsoned. He fancied that his 
wife had actually seen him engaged in his burglarious 
task. 

* If you saw me,' he answered sulkily, * vy didn't you tell 
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me so at vunce ? Vy didn't you say to Sarah, " I know 
vere de box is ? " ' 

^ My dear Julius, I never saw you ; I only made a guess, 
but I see that I have guessed the truth. Now tell me, 
for what reason did you open Mr. Garland's dispatch- 
box?' 

* Veil,' said Mr. Weitzel, after some hesitation, *to 
find out vether the story about Captain Parkinson was 
true.' 

* And is it true ?' asked Madame Weitzel, eagerly. 
^ It is true/ replied her husband. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE FAIK-HAIBED APPBENTICE^S BROTHEB. 

A FEW evenings after the affair of the dispatch-box, a long- 
bodied phaeton, drawn by a powerful grey horse, and driven 
by a skilful charioteer, performed a scientific curve among 
the cabs and omnibuses in the City Road, and was then 
pulled-up in front of No. 494. Master Ludwig Weitzel, 
who was standing at the parlour window, racking his young 
brains over a long-division sum, instantly laid down his slate, 
and. exclaiming *It's uncle Jemmy, ma I' ran to open the 
street-door. He met Mr, Joddrell coming up the garden, 
with his white hat cocked over his left eyebrow, and the 
stump of a large cigar in his hand. 

* Want a job, Looey?' asked Mr. Joddrell, playfully 
smiting his nephew's ear with one of his dogskin gloves. 

' Yes, uncle,' answered the boy, not sorry to escape from 
his arithmetical studies* 

' Well, go and stand by his head, and see that the cads 
don't annoy him. He'll stand like a statue if he's only let 
alone. Is your mar in 2' 

* Yes.' 
*Pa?' 

' No. Gone to the Club.*^ 

* All right. Your ma will do for me. I shall be back in 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour/ 

I have already given a slight sketch of Mr. Joddreirs 
personal appearance. He was decidedly a good-looking, 
manly fellow, with that coarse, strongly-defined style of 
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beauty which is popular among women of the humbler sort 
Large features, big bushy whiskers, great, prominent^ impu- 
dent grey eyes, and a fresh complexion, rendered perhaps a 
thought too red by exposure to the weather and free living. 
Emphatically, a loud gentleman ; loud in his voice, loud in 
his language, which was plentifully besprinkled with forcible 
adjectives (I don't intend to record them), especially loud in 
his dress. White zephyr coat^ blood-red scarf, with a 
malachite (?) pin in it as big as a cherry, plated watch-chain 
with links two inches long, cross-barred peg-top trousers, 
and several large but dubious rings on a pair of rather 
coarse hands. He pitched the end of his cigar into one of 
the forlorn flower-beds, and then strode into tlie house,. 
meeting his sister in the passage. He saluted her with a 
loud smacking kiss, which induced her to exclaim : 

* How smoky and spirituous you do smell, Jemmy ! Come 
into the parlour., I haven't seen you for weeks.' 

' How's Weitzel getting on?' demanded Mr. Joddrelt: 

*Mueh as usual. Jemmy. Grumbling at the work he 
has to do at Tidd's, and fancying he should make a fortune 
if he started a photographic business.' 

^•He'd soon find out his mistake, eh, Rosa?' said Mir. 
JoddrelL 'Photography's overdone, except in the tip-top 
iHranches, and they're out of Weitzel's reach. That reminds 
me that Vve called to know if you've got Miss Bayne's 
portrait, as you promised.* I don't mean. Weitzel's smudgy 
affair. I mean the slap-up West-End one.' 

*Yes, it's been waiting for you ever so long. I'll go 
and fetch it.^ On her return, Madame Weitzel handed 
tiie photograph to her brother, with the remark, * Julius 
wanted ta put a bit of colour into it, but I wouldn't let 
him.' 

* I'm very glad you didn't. I like it aunatureh My word, 
she is a stunner,' he continued, holding up the portrait with. 

c2. 
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a critical air. * What a jemmy little hat and feather, and 
what a nice tight-fitting jacket ? She's just the sort of girl, . 
Rosa,' said Mr. Joddrell, with solemn commendation, * that 
I should feel proud to drive down to Richmond of a Sunday. 
I shall put her at the head of my Gallery of Beauty. I'm 
making a collection of all the pretty girls I know, or should 
like to know, and, hy Jove, Nelly Bayne shall be Queen of 
the lot. I say, Rosa, I wish you'd let me drop in by acci- 
dent some day when she's at her singing. I should like to 
see her again.' 

' She has ceased to be my pupil.' 

* What I has &he learnt all you can teach her ?' 

* All 1 ' cried Madame Weitzel, scornfully. * Not half, 
nor yet a quarter. She was getting on very well; still, 
another twelvemonth would not have been too much to make 
her even a respectable amateur. But Miss Bippingillq and 
I had a squabble, so Miss Bayne was taken away.' 

' What was the row about?' 

* About the very thing you asked me to do just now. A 
lady and gentleman, who were lodging here, wanted to hear 
Mi^s Bayne sing, so I introduced her to them. As soon as 
that particular old maid in Finsbury Square heard of it, 
she wrote me a very nasty note, and took Miss Bayne 
away.' 

* I recollect the old girl,' cried Mr. Joddrell. ' She looks 
like a Tartar, and no mistake. • I've driven old Mother 
Shanks half-a-dozen times or more, when she used to pay 
her annual state visit to her niece in Finsbury Square. 
Such a turn-out ! Shanks' rickety old trap, with that wall- 
eyed horse that I always expected the Cruelty-to-Animals 
would drop down upon, in the shafts, and Mother S. alight- 
ing, and trying to look as genteel, with her Paisley shawl 
and her brown silk skirt, as if she had stepped out of a 
private brougham. Well, I recollect the laat time we were 
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there — about four years ago, just as I was out of my time — 
Miss What's-her-name ? — Ripstone? — had just come home 
from a drive in an open carriage. By her side sat Nelly, 
then about thirteen. Such a little duck she looked, with a 
lot of jolly bright curls all down her back. The old girl 
saw me staring, and gave me a frown that nearly knocked 
me off the box. I couldn't get Miss Nelly out of my head 
for a long time after that. I used to say to myself, " If it 
hadn't been for your confounded charity. Mother Eyebrows, 
that girl would have been brought up by Mrs. Shanks, and 
Mrs. Shanks would have led her such a life, that she would 
have run into my arms without being asked. Whereas 
now," I used to say, " she has become a swell, and I'm only 
a cad of a coffee-grinder." * 

* I had no notion, Jemmy,' said Madame Weitzel, * that 
you had ever been so fond of the girl.' 

*I ain't particularly fond of her now, because I know 
nothing about her, except that she's uncommonly pretty; 
but I used to think, when I was Shanks' 'prentice, that she 
ought to marry me just to make up for past injuries y you 
know what I mean, Rosa?' 

Madame Weitzel nodded, and an expression of vindictive- 
ness, almost amounting to a scowl, passed over her brother's 
face. 

*I don't blame the girl,' he continued ; ' it was no fault of 
hers, and I don't suppose that she ever heard of the affair ; 
but, for all that, you know as well as I do that if her cursed 
uncle hadn't murdered poor Alick, I should have been some- 
thing better to-day than Balls' traveller, and you wouldn't 
have been teaching singing at four guineas a-quarter.' 

* Murdered is rather a strong word, isn't it. Jemmy ? ' said 
Madame Weitzel ; * it was only a most unfortunate accident' 

* Accident be hanged 1 ' answered Mr. Joddrell, savagely ; 
'if it had been an accident, why didn't the beggar stay 
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and face his '^trial like a man ? I was only a kid at the 
time, but I can recollect it well; and I remember when 
mother told us that Captain Bayne had cut his lucky, and 
given leg-bail, I swore to myself that if ever I came across 
him I'd have satisfaction out of him. A chap couldn't have 
a better brother than Aliek was to me, and it was enough 
to make any boy's blood boil to hear that, on his first 
voyage, he had been knocked on the head like a dog, and 
that the vagabond who killed him had hooked it. I'm not 
so soft and gentle as Aliek was, Rosa ; there's a good bit of 
devil in me, and if ever Captain Bayne and I meet, he'll 
find it out. Well, good-bye, old girl, don't look scared. 
I'm always savage when I get on this lay. I must be off. 
I see my nag is beginning to get fidgety.' 

* When will you come again. Jemmy ? ' asked his sister. 
* I've something very particular to say to you.' 

' To-night, if you like,' responded Mr. Joddrell ; ' 8.30, 
sharp. I shall just have time to go home, put up the horse 
and trap, and tot up a few accounts. Ta-ta.' 

James Joddrell was not without some excuse for the 
revengeful feelings which he exhibited. This may be best 
illustrated by a short biographical sketch. His father had 
been an artist, a man of no great celebrity, but earning a 
good and increasing income by his profession. His forte lay 
principally in animal subjects, and he passed a very peri- 
patetic and rather jovial life, staying one week at the mansion 
of a peer, painting race-horses, another at a humble farm- 
house, delineating an expectant prize-pig. Like a good many 
other professional men, confiding in his health and skill, he 
spent his earnings freely, and made no provision against 
adversity. He was a man of affectionate disposition, ex- 
tremely fond of his eldest boy, a gentle and delicate lad, 
whose only fault in his father's eyes was that he chose to be 
a sailor rather than an artist When the news of his 
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untimely death reached his parents, Mr. Joddrell received 
the shock with a calmness which appeared unnatural, asked 
no questions, appeared totally indifferent when told that the 
homicide had evaded justice, and went on painting with as 
much apparent ardour as ever. But, nevertheless, those 
who knew him best perceived that from that day forward he 
had become an altered man ; his vivacity and joviality had 
departed ; his manner was abstracted, as if his thoughts 
were busy with bygone reminiscences. A few months later 
he caught a cold while sketching in showery weather, in- 
flammatory symptoms came on, and in less than a week he 
was dead. Some thought he was killed by the surgeon, 
who bled him under the mistaken impression that such a 
stout, ruddy-faced man must want lowering ; others declared 
that if ever a man died of a broken heart, Mr. Joddrell did. 
However this might be, one fact was certain — Mr. Joddrell 
had ceased to be able to support his family. His widow 
accordingly gathered together the small sum of money which 
resulted from the sale of her husband's paintings and sketches, 
and quitted the town where she had been living, in company 
with Rosa, her only daughter. This young lady, being gifted 
by Nature with a sweet voice, determined to make a pro- 
fitable use of it, and, after a course of private instruction, 
appeared with very fair success at various concerts and 
musical gatherings in the North of England. James, her 
only surviving brother, was not so fortunate. His mother 
contrived, by dint of great self-denial, to keep him at school 
for several years after her husband's death, and perhaps 
might have gone on doing so, if he had been a diligent and 
well-behaved boy ; but he was exceedingly idle and trouble- 
some ; so that, when Mr. Shanks offered to take him as an 
apprentice to the grocery business, Mrs. Joddrell readily 
accepted the offer, being only too glad to get her unruly son 
off her bands. Mr. Shanks had been instigated to make this 
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offer by his wife, who knew that the Joddrells were in great 
straits of poverty, and remembered how deeply her brother 
had injured theni ; and he coincided all the more warmly in 
her benevolent intentions, because the premium came in 
very conveniently to pay for the cost of a new shop-front. 

James Joddrell was no doubt right in attributing the 
social fall of his family to that fatal blow from Captain 
Bayne's belaying-pin. His father had got wet when out 
sketching a thousand times before, without injury. What 
was it, then, that killed him ? Not a damp pair of shoes, 
nor a wet shooting-jacket, but a blow upon the heart, 
delivered upon the high seas thousands of miles away by 
that accursed weapon. And this blow, James Joddrell held, 
had crushed his own social aspirations. Nature was in the 
act of moulding a superfine gentleman, when that scoun- 
drelly master-mariner came and shook her hand, causing 
her to produce, instead of a gentleman, a humble grocer. 
There were some people, however, who thought that Mr. 
Joddrell was essentially a coarse and vulgar person, and 
that, probably, the compulsion to work hard had done him 
more good than harm. 

Mr. Joddrell returned in the evening, according to his 
promise, and said, *Well, Rosa, what's the particular 
palaver to be about?' 

* Sit down,' answei-ed his sister ; ' mix yourself a glass of 
whisky-punch— I sent out on purpose for a lemon — ^here is 
Sarah with the hot water — ^and then I'll gay what I want to 
say.' 

Jemmy J. followed these not unpalatable instructions, 
and then composed himself to listen. 

* Do you ever mean to marry. Jemmy ? ' asked Madame 
Weitzel. 

* Marry ? ' murmured Mr. Joddrell, reflectively. * Well, 
I never troubled my head much about the subject. I'm 
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only five-and-twenty, and I can have plenty of fan among the 
girls without marrying. I suppose I shall get married some 
of these days, especially if I can marry some tin. Do you 
happen to know of a buxom widow, Rosa, not oyer five- 
and-thirty, with a couple of thousand pounds of her own ; 
because if you do, I can introduce you to a customer ? ' he 
concluded, tapping his chest, jocosely. 

* Which of the ladies in your Gallery of Beauty should 
you like to marry, Jemmy ? ' 

* None of 'em,' answerpd Mr. Joddrell, decisively ; * because 
I don't believe a single one of the fascinating little baggages 
has got five shillings of her own. I couldn't afford to do it 
If I were well off — as well off as old Balls, for instance — ^I 
might venture to indulge in the luxury of a sentimental 
attachment, but I can't now. When I go in for the con- 
nubial business, I must look out for a metallic widow — as 
young and pretty as I can get-^but metallic she must be.' 

^ But supposing. Jemmy, you were obliged to choose one 
fpooL the Portrait Gallery, which would it be ? ' 

^I say, Rosa, have you lugged me all the way from 
Dalston to talk this bosh ? Why, it's only fit conversation 
for a couple of boarding-school misses ! However, as your 
grog isn't bad, I'll give you a civil answer. If you'd asked 
me yesterday, I couldn't have told you. I like every girl in 
the book for something or other. One has a genteel figure, 
another has a pretty complexion, another has a nice head of 
hair, another talks smartly and amusingly. But as it 
happens, I can answer your question to-day. All these 
fascinating young feminines have had their noses put out of 
joint by Miss Nelly Bayne's photograph.' 

Madame Weitzel's pale blue eyes sparkled at these 
words. * You really think you could marry her. Jemmy ? ' 

^ I should rather think I could, provided one of the two of 
OS had got some tin. Who wouldn't like to marry a girl 
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(always provided there was tin to be got) with a cheek like a 
peach, and that bright auburn hair, which has always been my 
favourite colour ? I say, Rosa, do you mean anything, for 
you look uncommon sly to-night?' 

*I mean you to marry Miss Bayne, if it can be man- 
aged.' 

* I can't afford it, Rosa,' said Mr. Joddrell, almost dole- 
fully. ' I would if I was independent ; but I can't do it 
"sitivated as I am," as the old women say.' 

' She will have money one of these days.' 

* Will she ? I doubt it. That old Finsbury Sawbones 
hasn't got much to leave. I've heard Mother Shanks say 
that his paying patients have all dropped off, and what 
tin he has got, I expect he'll leave to his own family. 
Miss Nelly's face is her fortune, and a very pretty fortune 
too.' 

* I don't speak of what Dr. Rippingille may leave her ; I 
refer to quite a different quarter. Jemmy.' 

* You can't mean Mother Shanks. She's as poor as Job's 
turkey ; besides, she hates the girl ; she's mortally jealous 
of her.' 

* I don't mean Mrs. Shanks. Think again.' 

' Some swell doctor or other, I suppose, who has taken a 
fancy to Nelly's pretty face. I can't be expected to know 
the names of all Miss Bayne's fashionable friends.' 

' You are altogether on the wrong scent, Jemmy. The 
person who is going to leave money to Miss Bayne is well 
known to you, at any rate by name.' 

* Don't keep a fellow humbugging about any longer,' said 
Mr. Joddrell. * Tell us.' 

* Before I tell you. Jemmy,' said Madame Weitzel, 
laying her hand on her brother's arm, * you must promise to 
be very cool, and calm, and circumspect.' 

* Cool, and calm, and circum — what a lot of c's 1 I say, 
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Rosa, punish me if I know what you're driving at 1 Speak 
out. I shall get in a wax presently.' 

* Captain Samuel Bayne,' began Madame Weitzel, in 
obedience to this injunction, 'is alive in Australia, and 
intends to leave his niece Eleanor twenty thousand pounds, 
provided — ' 

James Joddrell brought his brawny fist down on to the 
table with such a bang, that the glasses on the sideboard 
rang again. 

* Who told you this yam ? ' he exclaimed, almost fiercely. 

* You haven't heard the end yet — provided she marries 
Mr. Garland.' 

*WhoisMr. Garland?' 

* My late lodger.' 

* And did he tell you this story ? ' 

* His sister did.' 

' And on the strength of it, you introduced Nelly Bayne 
to them ? ' 

* Yes ; but, Jemmy, you don't understand — ' 

* I understand perfectly, and I ain't surprised that Mother 
Eyebrows took her protegSe away after such goings-on. The 
only thing that astonishes me, Rosa, is how you, who 
pretend to be a woman of the world, could be so jolly green 
as to swallow the story. I suspect these Garlands are a 
couple of tip-top swindlers.' 

* Indeed, Jemmy, they are nothing of the kind ; they are 
most respectable people. Miss Rippingille, though she 
quarrelled with me about them, was obliged to allow that 
they were respectable people. And their story is quite true ; 
Mr. Weitzel is satisfied of its truth ; in fact, it was he who 
proposed that you should take Mr. Garland's place, and 
marry Miss Bayne yourself.' 

James Joddrell burst into an uncontrollable roar of 
laughter. As soon as he had partially recovered himself, and 
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was wiping away the moisture which excesdve hilarity had 
brought into his eyes, he ejaculated at intervals. * This is 
prime ! This is a delicious go I This licks me into fits 1 * 
At length he became sufficiently tranquil to say, * So, my 
charming Rosa, you first let your lodgings to a brace of 
impostors, who gammon you into the notion that Nelly Bayne 
is an heiress. I wonder they didn't persuade you and Nelly 
to go in a cab to the Register Office, and do the trick at once ; 
and then you expect me to believe this wonderful bit of 
bounce, because Weitzel — who is never more than half- 
awake, and who spends all his spare time up in the clouds — 
because Weitzel — that soft-headed German, whom you, my 
lovely sister, were fool enough to marry — because Weitzel is 
satisfied of the truth of it. I wish I hadn't wasted the 
evening coming to listen to this rubbish. I should have 
been better employed playing pool.' 

'Jemmy,' exclaimed Madame Weitzel, *you haven't 
given me time to speak yet. You shall hear the whole story 
from beginning to end, and then I know you will allow there 
is more in it than you fancy.' 

She began accordingly with the account of Richard and 
Emily Garland's arrival at her house ; told how they ex- 
hibited her brother-in-law's photograph of Eleanor, and ended 
with Mr. Weitzel's burglarious exploit. James Joddrell 
listened attentively, and by degrees the sarcastic, incredulous 
expression of his features began to be exchanged for a look 
of serious interest. Still he spoke mockingly. His first 
words, as soon as his sister's narrative was ended, were : 

* My sleepy brother-in-law's coming out in style, I'm blest 
if he isn't ! Doing a little cracksman's work, eh ? We shall 
see his fat phiz at the Old Bailey next, Rosa.' 

* Don't make fun of what he did. Jemmy,' expostulated 
Madame Weitzel. * I was quite shocked when I found that 
he had opened Mr. Garland's dispatch-box. Still, the papers 
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which he discovered there established the truth of the story, 
and led him to think that you ought to try and secure 
Miss Bayne and her fortune, rather than let it go to a 
stranger.' 

* I'm much obliged to Weitzel for his kind intentions,' 
said James Joddrell, in a more thoughtful tone than he had 
yet adopted, as he caressed his foxy whiskers, ' but I don't 
feel at all sure that the story is true. Let's have a look at 
these papers ? ' 

^Julius left them out on purpose that you might see them^ 
Jemmy,' said Madame Weitzel ; ' but you must not take them 
away with you.' 

* I don't want to take them away. I only want to see 
whether they look genuine or not. Gentlemen who go in 
for the swindling business are apt to leave letters scattered 
about, promising payments of cash and so on, on purpose 
that greenhorns may read them. Did Weitzel find these 
neatly tied together, and laid at the top of the dispatch- 
box?' 

*Not at the top; near the bottom, I believe, but they 
were tied together, as you see, and marked, ^' Papers about 
MissE B ."' 

* Humph!' replied Mr. Joddrell; *ril tell jou what I 
think of them, when I've gone carefully over them.' 

There were only three documents in the packet. A letter 
addressed to Richard Garland, signed John Parkinson, 
formally promising to make him heir to his property, pro- 
vided he married his niece, Eleanor Bayne ; a letter also 
addressed to Richard Garland, signed George Downing, 
written in a facetious strain, congratulating him on his as- 
tonishing luck, and calling his attention to an enclosure, 
which formed the third document of the series, and which 
contained a statement of the amount and mode of invest- 
ment of Captain Parkinson's property. This last paper 
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getting him shoyed into quod. Do you suppo^ there's 
anybody in England, Rosa, who knows for certain whether 
Bayne is dead or alive ? ' 

^His sister, Mrs. Shanks, is more likely to know than 
anyone else.' 

* She's a knowing old card,' replied Mr. Joddrell, 'and 
won't let out more than she chooses ; nevertheless, I'll pump 
her, and if I finds she knows something about him which she 
doesn't want me to know, I'll put the screw on, and squeeze 
it out of her.' 

* What do you mean by putting the screw on. Jemmy ? ' 

* Why, I shall threaten to close up accounts with Shanks. 
There's a heavy debit against him in Balls' books, and I've 
renewed their bills over and over again.' 

* Don't be hard on them, Jemmy; remember what a 
family they have to keep.' 

' I shan't be hard on them ; I shall only bluster a bit and 
frighten them if I think they are keeping back anything 
about Captain Bayne which I ought to know.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SATTTEDAY NiaHT IN TIVEBTON STREET. 

On the Saturday evening following his conversation with 
Madame Weitzel, Mr. James Joddrell paid a visit to Mrs. 
Shanks' premises in Tiverton Street, Burton Crescent. Not 
in his state carriage, nor in his official costume ; on the 
present occasion he travelled on the top of a Paddington 
omnibus, from ^hich he alighted at the comer of Judd 
Street On Saturday nights, Tiverton Street, usually so 
dull and quiet, became noisy, crowded, and lavish of gas ; 
two rows of street-vendors of fish, vegetables, writing-paper, 
staylaces, and the other numerous articles which working 
men and their wives are likely to want on Sunday mornings, 
ranged themselves along the kerb-stone ; the butcher, who 
throughout the week had leaned apathetically against his 
block, waxed active and voluble, inciting ladies who came 
out provided with market-baskets to buy — buy — buy — at 
the top of his voice ; even Mr. Shanks* shop shook off its 
normal torpor, the dead flies were buried beneath a fresh 
layer of moist sugar, and a row of anxious customers 
appeared at the counter. 

Mr. Joddrell looked such a dashing personage, with his 
white liat tipped as usual over his left eyebrow, his yellow 
gloves, and his silver-mounted cane, that he created quite an 
impression among the poor, shabby-shawled, dusty-bonneted 
women who were making their weekly purchases. He 
nodded with an air of distant dignity to Mr. Hawkins, who 
was putting up eleven distinct packages, none of them con- 
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taining more than two ounces, for one lady ; he nodded with 
an air of easy courtesy to Mr. Shanks, who was removing 
the hlue paper from a loaf of sugar. 

* Looks like business to-night/ he observed to the grocer 
in a half-whisper. 

* Well, sir, we mustn't complain,' returned Mr. Shanks, as 
if to imply that business on the present occasion, instead of 
being unprecedently brisk, was scarcely up to the ordinary 
level. * Did you want to speak to me, Mr. Joddrell ? ' he 
continued, as he stripped the purple garment from the 
loaf, and displayed its dazzling whiteness to the critical eyes 
of two old maiden sisters, who were very particular about 
the sweetening of their tea. The worthy grocer felt a little 
nervous. Never before, since he had done business with 
Balls & Co., had he known their traveller to present himself 
on a Saturday night. Another bill, which was not provided 
for, was coming due on the succeeding Wednesday, and 
perhaps Balls & Co. were going to push him to extremities. 

* Not to-night. Shanks,' answered Mr. Joddrell, graciously. 
'I only want a private word with your missis.' So saying, 
he climbed the rickety staircase, and knocked at the door of 
that first-floor front room to which we have already accom- 
panied .Richard Garland. A buzz of talking sounded from 
within, and in answer to Mr. Joddrell's knock, at least three 
female voices exclaimed, * Come in 1 ' 

It was a warm night and the windows were wide open, 
which perhaps was lucky, for the assembled company ap- 
peared multitudinous. Mrs. Shanks had ten children, and 
they were all present ; besides which, Charlotte, the eldest 
daughter (in the millinery way) was receiving a call of cere- 
mony from three young ladies, likewise in the millinery way; 
while Archibald, the eldest son, just out of his time with a 
jewejler and chaser in Clerkenwell, had a crony, also in the 
jewellery way, seated at his side. Mrs. Shanks sat in her 
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accustomed chair by the fireplace, knitting a long stocking 
for winter use, and hearing the youngest boy Charley say 
his spelling. The good lady looked as usual, rather stiff, 
and spoke rather dismally, still, she could not quench the 
general air of merriment which pervaded the apartment. 

Mr. Joddrell, who could be, when he chose, a complete 
ladies' man, after apologizing for intruding on such a happy 
family gathering, addressed himself to Mrs. Shanks with so 
much politeness that she almost forgot how bullying he had 
often been in the character of Balls' traveller. She won- 
dered at first why he had come, but presently decided that 
her eldest daughter was the magnet which attracted him, 
She remembered that during his apprentice days, a tender- 
ness had existed between the young people, which at that 
epoch she had sternly repressed. At the present time she 
felt inclined to favour any renewal of those lover-like feelings, 
partly because Mr. Joddrell, having achieved a wholesale 
position, was a worthy match for a retailer's daughter ; 
partly because Charlotte had a temper which was apt to 
display itself inconveniently in a room of limited dimensions. 
She was quite pleased accordingly, when Mr. Joddrell. 
having paid his respects to herself (he called it tickling the 
old sow's ear), proceeded to the more congenial occupation 
of making himself agreeable to the young ladies. Here 
he was quite in his element, besides, he exerted himself to 
please, for the opportunity of simultaneously entertaining 
four youthful milliners is a boon not often bestowed upon 
man. In five minutes they were all quite at home with him, 
as was testified by a chorus of * O mys,' ' gracious me's,' 
and * the idea ! ' intermingled with plenty of giggling. Mrs. 
Shanks however would not have felt pleased if she had known 
that Mr. Joddrell was mentally comparing Charlotte's face 
with her cousin Eleanor's photograph, and deciding that 
though a ' good middling article ' (he was a vulgar fellow), 
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she could not hold a candle to the beauty of Finsbury 
Square. Mr. Joddrell waa also watching Mrs. Shanks' 
avocations, and when he saw that the spelling lesson had 
ended, he rose, and asked if he could say a few words to 
her alone. 

Mrs. Shanks, believing that a proposal for Charlotte's 
hand was really imminent, promptly replied, * Certainly, 
Mr. Joddrell, if you will not consider it lowering to descend 
to the basement story.' The good lady had no intention of 
making a joke. * Privacy,' she added, * is unattainable any- 
where else on a Saturday night.' 

James Joddrell knew the kitchen well. He had spent 
many hours there in his 'prentice days, smashing black- 
beetles with an old slipper, or trying to pick the lock of the 
meat-safe. At his approach, the maid of all work, a good- 
humoured grimy young person who had just finished making 
the Sunday pie, put on her bonnet hastily, and went over to 
the baker's. 

*When you come in, Matilda,' said Mrs. Shanks, *go 
straight upstairs, and put Master Charley and Miss Lizzie to 
bed. I don't want to be disturbed.' 

* Yes'm,' replied Matilda, and then went forth, and in- 
formed the baker's young man, after a preliminary flirtation 
regarding the probable contents of the pie, that the 'olesale 
traveller was a settin' on the kitching table, smoking a pipe, 
and talking to missis. 

Yes, Mr. Joddrell had seated himself in the free and 
easy fashion described by Matilda, and was also smoking a 
pipe. He certainly had the civility to ask if he might smoke, 
and had received in reply a smiling permission, for what 
mother situated as Mrs. Shanks was, could think of trifles at 
such an anxious tnoment ? But Mr. Joddrell did not smoke 
and sit on the table simply because he wanted to smoke, and 
because he found the table more comfortable than a chair ; 
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he wanted to show Mrs. Shanks that their relative position 
had altered, and that he was no longer a bit afraid of her. 

The grocer's wife was not encouraged by the first words 
spoken by the ex-apprentice. No amatory meaning could 
be possibly twisted out of them. They were to the follow- 
ing eiFect : 

* There's a bill coming due on Wednesday, Mrs. Shanks ? 
The lady heaved a deep sigh. ' Indeed, I know it too 

well, sir. And it is of no use, I am aware, Mr. Joddrell, to 
keep up in your presence, the rose-coloured deceptions in 
which my poor husband indulges. I see no prospect of that 
bill being met on Wednesday. Cannot we have another 
renewal ? ' 

* Well, the fact is, Mrs. Shanks,' answered Mr. Joddrell, 
privily aiming a dense volume of smoke at his late mistress's 
cap-ribbons, — ^ the fact is, ma'am, that Mr. Balls is getting 
savage. Only this morning he was looking over the Bills 
Receivable, and he says to me, " Joddrell, I'm losing all 
patience with your friends the Shankses, if they don't do the 
needful next Wednesday, they had better look out for a 
squaU!"' 

Mrs. Shanks groaned. ' Can't you help us, Mr. JoddrelL 
Can't you intercede for us ? In another twelvemonth I am 
sure we shall be able to pay our way. One by one, I am 
getting the children off my hands.' 

^ I have smoothed Balls over a dozen times or more,' ob- 
served Mr. Joddrell. ^ But I say, Mrs. Shanks, there's a 
report going about that you have good friends who could 
help you if they chose.' 

* I am not aware to whom you refer, Mr. Joddrell. My 
husband's sister is kind to the children ; but she is only a 
humble annuitant. As for my own family — ' Mrs, Shanks 
stopped short, and hesitated. She remembered Samuel 
Bayne. 
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^Go on, ma'am. Your own relations. Can't they do 
anything for you ? ' 

* Surely, Mr. Joddrell, you cannot have forgotten that my 
brother Edward was dependent on Mr. Shanks' charity at 
the time of his death, and that my still more unfortimate 
brother Samuel disappeared years and years ago.' 

JJ; * Have you never heard anything of him, ma'am ? ' 

* I have never seen him since he left England,' replied 
Mrs. Shanks, covering her actual falsehood by a literal 
truth. 

* Well, there's a story going about that he's alive, and 
doing well.' 

* My brother Samuel alive and doing well ! ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Shanks, feigning surprise, but at the same time show- 
ing symptoms of agitation and uneasiness. 

* Yes,' continued Mr. Joddrell, boldly. * In Australia, 
near Ballarat Now, don't you think if he knew what a fix 
you were in, he'd help you out of it? ' 

'I trust,' Mr. Joddrell, observed Mrs. Shanks, without 
replying to the question asked her, * that you don't harbour 
any animosity against my unfortunate brother.' 

* If I did, I could easily get at him,' answered Joddrell, 
coolly. 

* You know his place of residence ? ' 

* Yes,' said Mr. Joddrell, * and what is more, I know 
what he is worth, and what he means to do with his money.' 
He had perceived from the first mention of Samuel Bayne's 
name that Mrs. Shanks knew more than she cared to com- 
municate. 

^ Mr. Joddrell,' said Mrs. Shanks, after a pause of some 
minutes, * you know so very much more about my unfor- 
tunate brother than I do, that my curiosity is aroused. I 
will frankly tell you all I know, and perhaps you will kindly 
gratify me with some particulars in return.' 
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Hereupon Mrs. Shanks entered into a detailed account 
of her correspondence with her brother through the agency of 
Captain Parkinson, and also mentioned the visit which she 
had received from Mr. Garland. Joddrell listened atten- 
tively, and acknowledged to himself that Mr. Weitzel's 
theory which he had laughed at so unmercifully, began to 
appear more credible than it had at first. He asked Mrs. 
Shanks, if he might look at some of the Parkinson and 
Bayne correspondence. She complied with his request, and 
he at once detected, being prepared beforehand for the de- 
ception, that the handwriting of Captain Parkinson was 
essentially the handwriting of Captain Bayne, not very 
skilfully disguised. 

* Now, Mrs. Shanks,* said James Joddrell, as he returned 
the letters, after a careful examination of them, * you have 
been honest with me, and I'll be honest with you. I asked 
if you didn't think that Captain Bayne could if he chose 
help you out of a pecuniary fix, didn't I ? Has he ever done 
anything for you ? ' 

^ A few drafts on the Bank of Australasia have reached 
us. Perhaps in all he has sent me a hundred pounds during 
the last five years.' 

*No more than that, eh?' 

^ No more than that,' said Mrs. Shanks. * I can show you 
the amounts, if you please, entered in Mr. Shanks' private 
cash-book.' 

* I can take your word for them,' answered Mr. Joddrell. 
* Now what do you suppose, Mrs. Shanks, was the attraction 
which brought this Mister Garland home from Australia ?' 

* I understood him to say he came home for pleasure.' 

* He did ; and a very jolly sort of pleasure too. He came 
home to get married to your niece. Miss Eleanor Bayne.' 

Mrs. Shanks coloured, and bit her lip enviously, as she 
thought of her own sweetheartless elder daughter ; but she 
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did Dot appear otherwise greatly moved. ' I'm not surprised 
to hear it, Mr. Joddrell,' she said quietly. * I suppose he 
must have been formerly acquainted with my niece ? ' 

* He had never set eyes on her till he landed in England, 
and yet he had determined to marry her before he left 
Australia. There's a conundrum for you to crack, Mrs. 
Shanks.' 

^ He must have seen a picture ; yes, I remember now,' 
said Mrs. Shanks, again biting her lip, ^ he must have seen 
the photograph which my unfortunate brother begged me to 
send out to him I Dear me ! how fooUsh some young men 
are I To think of anybody being attracted by a rubbishing 
likeness of a red-haired girl like Eleanor ! ' 

' Mr. Garland wasn't such a donkey as you seem to think, 
Mrs. Shanks. Miss Bayne had other attractions besides her 
red hair, which, by the way, you spiteful old cat,' he added 
under his breath, 'isn't red at all, and beats Charlotte's 
black ringlets all to fits. Miss Bayne, Mrs. Shanks, has 
twenty thousand attractions besides her red hair.' 

*What do you mean, Mr. Joddrell?' demanded Mrs. 
Shanks, with an air of alarm. 

* I mean that Captain Bayne, the fellow who ran away 
from justice when he had killed my brother, is now a rich 
man ; he has taken such a fancy to your niece Eleanor, 
after seeing the photograph which you sent him, that he 
wants her to come out to the colony ; and he has promised 
Mr. Garland, that if he will go to England, marry her, and 
bring her back to Australia, he will make them a liberal 
allowance as long as he lives, and leave them twenty thou- 
sand pounds at his death. If you want proof of this, Mrs. 
Shanks, you shall have it, in black and white.' 

The grocer's wife was so ready to give credence to any- 
thing which aided her hatred of her orphan niece, that she 
wanted no proof. The appearance of her face showed that 
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she believed all that Joddrell had told her ; her cheeks grew 
ashy pale, and she almost fell fainting from her chair. When 
she at length became able to speak, she said, vehemently : 

* It must not be allowed. It would be a cruel wrong if 
Samuel were to leave nothing to my ten children, and every- 
thing to that proud, pampered, worthless girl. Mr. Joddrell, 
although fee is my own brother, I would rather that you 
should seek him out, and drag him before the bar of the Old 
Bailey, than that this injustice should be perpetrated.' 

Vincent Carnaby little suspected that the ball, which he 
bad set a-rolling, would become an object of such keen 
interest to other people. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN JERSEY. 

And what was Eleanor Bayne doing all this time ? Quite 
unconscious that Mr. Caraaby, in his meddlesome anxiety to 
prove Richard Garland's unworthiness, had raised up a third 
competitor for her hand, in the person of James Joddrell 
(whose existence indeed she had almost forgotten), she was 
helping the little Tunstalls to build mimic fortifications on 
the Jersey sands, or aiding indefatigable Aunt Pippy in her 
search for rare seaweeds and anemones ; or not unfrequently, 
as Emily Garland had described, she was strolling about 
alone, meditative and preoccupied, but not unhappy. She 
bad become less communicative than formerly, and although 
on very intimate terms with Emily, kept the story of Vincent's 
suit and rejection locked within her own breast. An instinc- 
tive delicacy prompted her to this course. She felt so sorry 
for Vincent in his disappointment, that she did not wish Emily, 
who was strongly interested on the other side, to know of his 
defeat But, as I have already shown in the extract from 
Emily's letter to her brother, that acute and watchful young 
lady had guessed the secret. Miss Rippingille, at no time a 
very reticent person, had dropped sundry stray remarks, 
which Emily, skilled in patchwork, had pieced together with 
a very correct eye for colour. 

Mr. Tunstall rented a roomy, sunshiny house ; in fact, as 
it fronted the south, it was at times a trifle too sunshiny, 
facing St. Clement's Bay, conveniently near the beach, and 
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yet within a mile of Charing Cross, as the imitative natives of 
St. Helier's style the central point of their miniature metro- 
polis;, Miss Rippingille's brother-in-law was a capital host, 
because he suffered everybody to do just what they pleased, 
while at the same time he was always ready to take part in 
any projected amusement. Then he was an eminently useful 
man. If the ladies wanted a quiet drive, he would guide 
them unerringly through the perplexing network of lanes 
with which the island of Jersey is covered, to sequestered 
spots beyond the view of the ordinary London excursionist 
(who usually clings to beaten tracks, and goes sight-seeing in 
battalions), past acres upon acres of ruddy apple-orchards, 
rivalling the gardens of the Hesperides; by picturesque mills, 
grinding their com with a huge slow-moving water-wheel ; 
under miles of overarching foliage, terminating every now 
and then in a vista of blue sea. Did they want to walk ? 
He would show them solitary bays, small in extent, but per- 
haps all the more beautiful because in miniature, where no 
human being was visible except some toiling peasant woman 
cutting fern leaves wherewith to bed her cows, on the steep 
slope clad with heather and blackberries, almost to the water's 
edge. Would they like to behold the fashionable world of 
St Helier's ? Mr. Tunstall would escort them to the archery 
ground, where they would see young ladies from sixteen up 
to five-and-forty (the elderly damsels are often the best shots) 
contending for a silver arrow, and where, Mr. Tunstall, in 
his character of Useful Man, would probably be entreated 
by the assembled bow-women to keep the score. Would the 
ladies like to go fishing ? Mr. Tunstall knew a boatman 
who was celebrated for baiting his hooks in such a seductive 
manner (when ladies were aboard) that no whiting or 
mackerel could be stoical enough to resist the treacherous 
.offer. Then he said to Eleanor, ^ Would my dear little 
Nelly like to ride?' 
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Eleanor, slightly resenting the familiar abbreviation of her 
name, replied ' that she had never learnt to ride/ 

* Then that's all the more reason why you should learn now, 
my dear little niece, while uncle Geoffrey is at hand to teach 
you,' rejoined amiable Mr. Tunstall. ' Til borrow Colonel 
Robins' white pony, his daughter's away in Paris.' 

Mr. Tunstall never missed anything for the want of asking 
for it ; but as his requests were generally not for himself, but 
for somebody else, they did not detract from his popularity. 
So Eleanor took her riding-lesson, and acquitted herself very 
pluckily. Mr. Tunstall made one remark, however, which 
brought a blush to her cheek. ' Every young lady should 
learn to ride, Nelly, And if you go to a country where 
horses are more habitually used than they are in England, 
you will be glad of my teaching.' 

There were only three serious defects in Mr. Tunstall's 
character : first, he had never set to work diligently to earn 
his own living ; secondly, leaving all domestic affairs, children 
included, to his wife, he passed the existence of a gay 
bachelor; thirdly, he owed a good deal of money to all 
sorts of people. When he married Miss Amelia Eippingille 
ten years before, the doctor, better off than in 1860, settled 
five thousand pounds on his daughter, and on the interest of 
this sum, added to sundry allowances from well-to-do rela* 
tives, the Tunstalls contrived to live. The St. Helier's 
tradesmen, in whose books Mr. Tunstall figured largely, 
rejoiced at Miss Bippingille's arrival, since that lady in- 
formed them that, although she could have nothing to say 
to Bills Delivered, all goods supplied during her stay would 
be paid for with ready money. Thus it came to pass, that 
although to all outward appearances Mr. Tunstall was 
acting very hospitably in inviting his sister-in-law, her 
prot4gie^ and Miss Garland to stay a month with him, the . 
obligation was really all the other way. Mr. Tunstall's 
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excuse for his idleness was that on the death of a certain 
General Hiscock he would come into a very pretty fortune, 
and he alleged that General Hiscock had treated him un- 
handsomely in living so long after all the doctors had 
prophesied a speedily fatal termination to his liver complaint 
His debts, and indeed all other sublunary cares, sat 
very easily on Mr. Tunstall's sunshiny disposition. If the 
ladies did not require his services, he strolled down to the 
rocks when the weather was fine, and lay in £ome snug 
crevice with a novel in his hand ; when the weather was wet, 
he went to the Victoria Club, and played whist or back- 
gammon all day long. 

Mr. Tunstall and Emily Garland grew to be very friendly 
together, so that possibly she confided some secrets to his 
keeping which caused him to hint, as above related, that skil- 
ful horsemanship was a useful accomplishment in Australia. 
* Your brother may thank me,' he told her one day, ' for 
his first introduction to Nelly. It was I who recommended 
Madame Weitzel as a music-mistress to my sister-in-law. 
I knew her father years ago in the country, he gave me some 
lessons in animal painting. It was curious that you should 
accidentally pitch on the very house where Nelly Bayne 
was a pupil.' 

Mr. Tunstall spoke in his usual easy gossiping strain, yet 
an attentive observer might have noticed that he laid a 
slight stress on the word * accidentally.' 

' Our going to the CSty Road was not accidental,' answered 
Emily. * I daresay you think it strange that we should go 
to such an out-of-the-way neighbourhood, so far fi'om the 
world of fashion, therefore I'll explain. There is a Mr. 
Weitzel in Ballarat, a photographer, who, hearing that 
Richard was going to London, asked him to call on lus 
brother. Richard is very good-natured, so he went there, 
and as we both thought the Gty Road Weitzels seemed 
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respectable people, and the house was clean, we took 
their lodgings.' Emily said nothing about the photo- 
graph; she had confided that little romance to Eleanor's 
ear alone. 

*OhI I see,' said Mr. Tunstall, with rather an incre- 
dulous air. *Well, certainly^ curious coincidences do 
happen.' 

* I don't think it was more cunous,' argued Emily, * that 
I should meet Miss Bayne at Madame Weitzel's, and make 
her acquaintance there, than that on the very first day of 
our acquaintance we should meet Mr. Vincent Carnaby in 
the street, who knew both of us, and so formed a connecting 
link between the two.' 

* What a convenient friend,' observed Mr. Tunstall, laugh- 
ing. * Rather a bore, though, for poor Carnaby, wasn't it, 
Miss Garland?' 

' Why a bore for him ? ' asked Emily, looking up with a 
pair of innocent eyes. 

* Don't put on that enchanting air of simplicity, my dear 
Miss Garland, I beg, or I shall abandon my allegiance alto- 
gether to Mrs. Tunstall. Her throne is already tottering 
under the magical gaze of your eyes. [Of course, my 
fair friend, you know as well as I do why I call him 
poor Carnaby. Hasn't your handsome brother cut him 
out?' 

* I have no reason to know that he has.' 

* How any one with such a pair of beautiful eyes can be 
so blind, I don't know,' answered Mr, Tunstall playfully. 
* Well, we shall see.' 

Mr. Tunstall was rather suspicious of Miss Emily Gar- 
land ; he pronounced her a highly attractive young woman, 
flirted with her in his harmless way, told his wife jocosely 
that if Mormonism became fashionable he should select 
Emily as Spouse No. 2 — ^still, with all this, he suspected her 
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of some deep de^gn. He believed that her coincidences 
were part of a preconcerted scheme, and this, added to other 
reasons, made him unwilling that her brother should be 
allowed to make love to Eleanor Bayne. 

As a general rule, Mr. Tunstall was so fond of his ease, 
that he cared very little what anybody did, provided his own 
convenience was not disturbed, but in a selfish sort of way, 
he was remarkably fond of Nelly. He regarded her as a 
charming exotic in the old-fashioned Finsbury household, 
a rose between a couple of furze-bushes, as he once treason- 
ably whispered, and he felt that he should suffer a personal 
loss if this beautiful specimen of floriculture were trans- 
planted to Australia. His sister-in-law had hinted to him 
when he was in London that Vincent Carnaby had made 
certain propositions concerning Eleanor's hand, and Mr. 
Tunstall had approved of him highly as a suitor. * After 
supporting the girl for so many years, Penelope,' he said, 
'and educating her like a lady, the least return she can 
bestow on you is to make a decently good match. I call 
Carnaby a good match ; he is thoroughly gentlemanlike, has 
a good stock of brains, and a little money.' He might have 
added, but that he feared the remark might appear selfish, 
that Carnaby Hail would be a pleasant place for an 
autumnal sojourn, that the pheasant-shooting there was 
reported to be excellent, and that if Eleanor became Mrs. 
Vincent Carnaby, she would certainly contrive to get him an 
invitation. 

As for Richard Garland, Mr. Tunstall arrived at the 
conclusion that he had taken lodgings at No. 494, City 
Road, out of malice prepense^ knowing that he would 
have an opportunity of seeing Eleanor there, and this 
view was strengthened during the latter part of the 
conversation between himself and Emily, which I have 
interrupted. 
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' You say that you hare kuown Madame Weitzel a long 
time, Mr. Tunstall. Do you think she is to be trusted?' 

* Not with a secret.' 

Emily coloured perceptibly, seemed slightly embarrassed, 
and then said, hastily, ^ No, no, I don't mean that, I mean 
is she honest, because Richard has left his trunks in her 
charge ? ' 

Mr. Tunstall smiled, and said, ^I don't think your 
brother need be afraid on that score. I believe Madame 
Weitzel to be a woman of integrity. I daresay you will be 
surprised when I tell you that I once fell deeply in love with 
that lady — ^ages ago — before I was married, and before her 
corpulent German husband had appeared on the scene. 
Madame Weitzel is not a bad-looking blonde even now, 
especially by gas-light and with a touch of artificial colour 
in her cheeks ; but as Rosa Joddrell at fifteen she was a 
very pretty creature, almost as pretty as Nelly Bayne is 
now. Don't be shocked, I didn't exactly fall in love with 
her at that premature age, although I used to think what a 
lovely girl she was when I was sitting opposite her, putting 
in the cross-hatching to a horse's-head under her father's 
direction. Old Joddrell was a big, jovial, red-faced fellow, 
inordinately fond of beer, and tobacco, and harmony, with a 
heart as soft and sentimental as a school-girrs. Well, he 
lost his eldest boy in a very sad way, received the news with 
apparent calmness, but died very suddenly soon after of a 
trifling illness. Some three years later, when I was idling 
about in the West Riding of Yorkshire, I saw Miss Joddrell's 
name in print as a professional singer at a forthcoming 
concert. Of course I found her out, renewed my acquaint- 
ance, discovered that three years had expanded the promising 
bud into a blooming rose, and, in fact, very nearly married 
her. Some of my relations interfered. I wished them at 
Jericho at the time, but I'm ve?y much obliged to them now. 
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Poor woman, the last time I saw her I thought her extremely 
loquacious and rather vulgar ; still I have a kind of tendresse 
towards her, especially when I remember that she is tied up 
to a fat tobacco-ridden foreigner. I'm very glad I didn't 
n^arry her, Miss Garland, for another reason. She has an 
abominable brother, a fellow who looks like an omnibus- 
driver ; he would have been a terrible thorn in my sensitive 
flesh.' 

* Madame Weitzel showed me his photograph,' said 
Emily. ' Jemmy J. he is called, is he not ^ ' 

* I daresay he is,' responded Mr. Tunstall ; * Heaven be 
praised that he didn't become my brother-in-law ! ' 

' I feel a great interest in your history of the Weitzels,' 
said Emily ; ' I took rather kindly to Madame, perhaps in 
consequence of her loquacity, and I should especially like to 
know something more about the brother.' 

' I hope you are not smitten with him, Miss Garland ? ' 
observed Mr. Tunstall, smiling. 

'I have only seen his picture, and that impressed me 
rather unfavourably^' answered Emily, gravely. * I should 
say that he could be jealous and revengeful on occasion.' 

Mr. Tunstall was struck with the seriousness of Emily's 
manner. * Why on earth should she take such an interest 
in Rosa's brother?' he thought. He then said aloud, 'I 
fancy you have judged the gentleman's disposition pretty 
accurately. When he was only ten, the news came of his 
brother Alick's death. I happened to be present when it 
arrived, and if you had seen the expression of his face, and 
heard the words he uttered — ' 

' Words threatening vengeance ? ' interposed Emily, 
eagerly. 

* Well, I suppose they were not particularly expressive of 
benevolent intentions,' answered Mr. Tunstall, with affected 
languor. ' Oh 1 here's Penelope with the butterfly-net. I 
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promiBed I'd catch something in the entomological way for 
my father-in-law.' 

^There's some mystery about these Garlands and their 
pursuit of Nelly which I can't fathom at present/ thought 
Mr. Tunstall. * However, I shall watch events carefully, 
and keep my weather-eye open.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HE IS coming! 

Like most actively-idle people who live at the sea-side, Mr. 
Tunstall was fond of witnessing the arrival and departure of 
steam-boats. As he had an extensive acquaintance among 
persons of all classes in the island of Jersey, there was 
generally somebody on board or on the pier with whom he 
could have a gossip, and even in default of a gossip, the 
scene, however often repeated, resembled a kaleidoscope in 
never presenting exactly the same combination of shapes and 
colours. On a blustering day, for example, when the boat 
had been forcing her way against a strong head-wind, a 
malicious satisfaction was experienced by the trim, well- 
dressed multitude on the pier in gazing at the pale-faced, 
woe-begone wights who trooped up the dank, sea- weedy 
staircase ; while on a fine day, there was generally one lady 
on board pretty enough to be worth looking at, or 
one gentleman whose ultra-touristical costume was worth 
laughing at. 

One day the Tunstall-Rippingille party were busily 
engaged as usual in amusing themselves on the sands, 
children and all, Mrs. Tunstall excepted. That lady, being 
over-weighted with family cares, was shopping in Queen 
Street Emily was reading a novel of antiquated and time- 
worn appearance, obtained fipom a local circulating library ; 
Miss Rippingille was occupied with a piece of work for a 
footstool, intended as a birthday-gift to her father ; Eleanor, 
her auburn tresses dishevelled and drying in the sun, and a 

e2 
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youthful TuDstall leaning over either shoulder, was sketching 
Elizabeth Castle. Suddenly Mr. Tunstall made his appear- 
ance, trim and neat, as it was his wont to be, but with an 
unusual air of animation in his countenance. 

* Fve just been to see the St. Malo boat in,' he remarked 
to his sister-in-law. ' Robins and I went down together ; 
the Colonel expected to meet his daughter, however she 
didn't come; but whom do you think I saw on board? 
Guess, Penelope.' 

* I am sure I can't tell, Geoffrey, you know such quantities 
of people.' 

' But you don't know quantities of people, Penelope, and 
of course it's somebody that we both know. Guess, Miss 
Garland.' 

* Do I know the person too ? ' said Emily, laughing, but 
colouring a little; 'then I can think of nobody but my 
brother Richard.' 

While Emily was speaking, Eleanor bent down closely 
over her drawing, put her arm round one of the little girls' 
necks, and murmured, 'I'm afraid this turret's in bad 
perspective.' 

What inconvenient creatures children can sometimes be 1 
With a child at each side, and a thick veil of sunny locks 
falling over her shoulders, Eleanor's face should surely have 
been shielded from observation, when suddenly Miss Bella 
Tunstall, aged five years, cried out, 'Ohl Aunt Pippy, 
cousin Nelly's got such a red face ! ' 

Mr. Tunstall was too well-bred to cut any rude jokes, 
though, as soon as his little girl spoke, he at once perceived 
how much Eleanor was agitated by Emily's answer. He 
simply said : 

' You have guessed rightly. Miss Garland. It was your 
brother Richard.' 

' Did you stay to speak to him ? ' she asked. 
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* No ; I only saw him leamag over the bulwarks ; but I 
couldn't be mistaken. I thought I'd hurry off at once to 
communicate the news, and see if we could manage to give 
him a bed.' 

* Indeed, Mr. Tunstall, I cannot allow you to be so hos- 
pitable,' said Emily. * Richard will do very well at a hotel 
— he has only come to escort me home ' (oh, Emily I) * he is 
such an amiable creature, that I have no doubt he has come 
all this distance out of his way on purpose.' 

As Emily said these words. Miss Rippingille caught sight 
of her brother-ip-law's face. There was such a curious 
comical twinkle in his eyes that she could scarcely refrain 
from laughing. 

* My dear Eleanor,' said Miss Rippingille, turning to her 
"protegSe^ *how engrossed you are with that drawing, my 
child. Have you heard that Mr. Garland has just arrived 
in the island ? ' 

* Yes, I heard it, Aunt Pippy,' replied Eleanor, without 
raising her head. 

* My child,' said Miss Rippingille, anxiously, * I'm afraid 
the bathing does not agree with you. A minute ago I 
heard Bella say you were flushed, and now you are as pale as 
a sheet.' 

* Please say nothing — ^leave me alone — I shall be better 
directly,' whispered Eleanor, in such an earnest, almost 
agonized tone, that Miss Rippingille, after giving her a 
friendly pat on the cheek, rose and took her brother-in-law 
by the arm, in order to distract his attention. 

* I really think, Geoffrey,' she said, walking him away out 
of hearing-distance of the rest of the group, * you might have 
waited to speak to Mr. Garland, instead of hurrying off to 
tell us the bare fact that he was on board the steamer. If 
he recognized you among the crowd he will think it rather 
inhospitable.' 
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* My dear Penelope, strictly speaking, I don't know the man. 
I only met him once at your father's house — ^nowhere else.' 

* Nonsense, Geoffrey, I can't allow you to talk in this 
way. It's all very well for Vincent Carnaby, who is so 
formal and particular about introductions — but you, who 
are hail-fellow-well-met-with everybody, from the Governor 
down to those French fruit-women in the market-place — ^you 
know you don't stand very stiflSy on ceremony.' 

* Well, I'll tell you the truth,' said Mr. Tunstall, frankly ; 
' I didn't know what course you were going to pursue with 
regard to Garland.' 

* I hope you don't think, Geoffrey, I'm so stingy as to 
grudge another mouth at the dining-table.' 

* Of course I don't,' said Mr. Tunstall, good-humouredly, 
and not in the least ashamed or annoyed because his sister-in- 
law insinuated that it was she who paid the tradesmen's bills, 
* of course I don't, Penelope. You've behaved like a trump 
to me and Milly, so that if you choose to ask fifty people to 
the house, I'll make myself agreeable to every one of them. 
No, that's not the point. This is the point, and a very 
serious point too — ^is this Australian gentleman to be encou- 
raged with regard to that lovely young creature who honours 
me (though we have neither blood nor marriage-tie in com- 
mon) by allowing me to call her my niece ? ' 

*You jump to conclusions very rapidly, Geoffrey,' an- 
swered Miss Rippingille. * I don't know why you should 
accuse Mr. Garland of coming over here to make love to 
Eleanor. He is devotedly fond of his sister, and I daresay 
has really come (not that I believe it because she says so) to 
escort her to Southampton.' 

* I'm glad to find, Penelope,' said Mr. Tunstall, * that you 
don't believe all Miss Garland's assertions. She is a very 
fascinating young woman, and if I were single, I should pro- 
bably fall in love with her.' 
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* I think you have done that already, Geoffrey. I am 
sure Milly is very good-natured to allow so much flirting/ 

* Milly is the best-natured woman in England — not even 
excepting yourself, Penelope. Well, to continue — though 
I admire Miss Garland, I do not consider that adherence to 
the truth is her most distinguishing characteristic. No, the 
young lady is fond of subterfuge and double-dealing — Fve 
been watching her closely, and I venture to think that she is 
playing a very cunning game.' 

* What do you suppose are the objects of her game, as you 
call it?' 

' She has two principal aims in view, in my opinion. Krst, 
she wants her brother to marry Nelly-^he has some reason 
of bis own for doing so, apart from love, that I feel sure of, 
though at present I can't prove it.' 

*And you never will be able to prove it,' interposed 
Miss Rippingille, warmly. 

*We shall see,' said Mr. Tunstall. Her second aim, 
having tied Nelly to her brother, is to unite herself to your 
University friend with the big head and intellectual tastes — 
Mr. Vincent Carnaby, to wit.' 

* I don't believe it.' 

* I do. I have learnt a great deal from Emily Garland 
while we have been flirting together, as you call it. She 
thinks me a good-humoured ass to whom anything may be 
said with impunity. I should be very happy to see her 
become Mrs. Vincent Carnaby, only that I want Nelly to 
occupy that position. Now then, Penelope, what shall we 
do about Garland ? ' 

* I suppose he knows where we live.' 

* Of course he does. Do you suppose his sister has not 
kept him au courant with everything that has happened? 
You may depend upon it he has come here at her expres 
recommendation.' 
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*In spite of your hard sayings and unjust suspicions, 
Geofirey, I believe Mr. Garland to be a straightforward, 
honourable man. His sister is, I allow, rather inclined to 
be tricky and deceptive, but I don't think her brother 
approves of her scheming. I confess, Geoffrey, that his 
arrival here fills me with anxiety. I would almost sooner he 
had not come ; but as he is here, we must treat him with 
perfect hospitality, remembering that his sister is our guest, 
and that he treated my cousin Charles so kindly in 
Australia.' 

Let us now turn to Richard Garland. The Swiss trip 
had been a success. The weather was more favourable than 
the travellers ventured to anticipate after their weeping 
summer at home. What was still more conducive to com- 
fort, the two young men had suited each other ; they had 
never had a quarrel — not even a tiff. Poor human nature, 
what a faulty organization you must possess, when we take 
credit for the fact that two friends could spend a month 
pleasuring together without falling out by the way 1 Per- 
haps Garland and Brandram fared all the better together 
because they had both been accustomed to rough it in 
Australia, and pooh-poohed those petty continental discom- 
forts and annoyances which often embitter the existence of 
touring Cockneys. At any rate, they parted at Strasburg 
excellent friends. Richard told Brandram exactly what he 
meant to do ; that he should pass rapidly through France, 
cross over to Jersey, and, if he found Miss Rippingille and 
her party there (as he certainly expected), he should pro- 
pound the momentous question. Brandram wished him 
good-speed, though at the same time frankly avowing that, 
for Camaby's sake, he almost hoped Richard might be 
unsuccessful in his suit. Richard laughed, and said that 
Miss Bayne must settle that question. As soon as he was 
gone, Brandram wrote to Vincent Camaby, telling him what 
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was about to happen; in fact, he went remorselessly into 
details founded on 'Bradshaw's Continental Guide,' from 
which he proved that, on a certain Thursday, fifteen days 
after the date of his letter, Richard Garland would probably 
make Eleanor Bayne the offer of his hand. Poor Vincent 
clenched his fist, and coloured from forehead to chin, as he 
read this Jetter. It was so eminently tantalizing to think 
that he was slaving away in smoky Austin Friars while that 
broad-shouldered Australian fellow was philandering on the 
Jersey sands with his darling Eleanor. Besides, it added to 
hifl bitterness to remember that if he had not acted as a 
connecting link between Rippingilles and Garlands, nothing 
of the sort would probably have happened. However, he 
consoled himself by muttering, quite savagely, * I don't care 
if he does propose ; it will bring matters all the sooner to a 
crisis. If Eleanor rejects him — and I think she will reject 
such a stupid, unintellectual fellow — I shall then be able to 
repeat my proposal successfully; but if she accepts him, 
then, and not till then, for his sister's sake, I shall be com- 
pcfUed to proclaim him a mercenary hypocrite.' Vincent 
^oke as if he knew more about Richard Garland than when 
we last encountered him : perhaps he did, or at any rate, 
&ncied he did. 

Let us accompany Richard Garland on his way from the 
Victoria Pier. A porter carried his luggage to the Regatta 
Hotel, where he took off his sun-bleached travelling suit, put 
on the most becoming clothes which his portmanteau fur- 
nished, and then fortified bis courage with a modest luncheon. 
His courage wanted fortification, for he felt surprisingly 
nervous — much more nervous than he could have supposed 
possible. In spite of all the encouraging symptoms which 
his sister had so industriously noted in her letters, he felt 
very doubtful whether Eleanor would consent to desert her 
friends and her native country for his sake. And even if she 
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were disposed to say * Yes/ it was unlikely that other people 
would willingly consent to let her go. The Rippingilles would 
be almost sure to make objections, and while he was 
engaged in parrying their objections, precious time would be 
rapidly passing away, and the inexorable day of return 
would arrive. Besides, though in most matters so cool and 
deliberate, Richard felt nervous at the mere prospect of once 
more standing face to face with her Mrhom he loved so much, 
and in whose pretty ear he hoped, before leaving the island, 
to whisper a declaration of his feelings on that important 
subject. I think this idea swallowed up all other considera- 
tions, and be would not have been a whit more apprehensive 
if he had known that Vincent Carnaby and James Joddrell 
were actively plotting against his peace, and that even 
amiable Mr. Tunstall was inclined to be hostile. Sensible 
ladies must sometimes wonder after marriage at the awe and 
reverence with which their suitors onqe regarded them. I 
am afraid it is often on the principle Omne ignotum p'O 
maffnifico. At any rate, Richard was very nervous. Usually 
a man of keen observation, he scarcely noticed anything in 
that imposing thoroughfare (nearly as wide as the narrowest 
part of Wych Street, W.C.) which forms the main street of 
St. Helier's, paid no attention to the picturesque peeps of 
red precipitous rock which are afforded by a glance up some 
of the side turnings, was not attracted by the cabbage-stalk 
sticks, or the cheapness and abundance of the tobacconists' 



After a few verbal inquiries, put for the most part in 
French (Richard was proud of the little he had picked up), 
and always answered in English, the young man found his 
way to Grouville Terrace, a row of substantial stuccoed 
houses, with a small public garden before them, where two 
parties of young ladies and gentlemen, inhabitants of the 
terrace, were respectively engaged in playing croquet and 
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cricket. This combination of two games on the same ground 
was attended with some inconveniences. Sometimes a 
croquet-ball, which had been sent spinning away with 
vigorous ill-will, knocked down • the cricketers* middle 
wicket ; while occasionally a young lady, just as she had 
placed her foot on her ball, and was about to send her 
neighbour into the middle of next week, acted as an invo- 
luntary long-stop by receiving the cricket-ball in her crinoline. 
Grouville Terrace was situated on lofty ground, and com- 
manded a noble view over the bright green waters and cruel 
sharp-pointed rocks of St. Clement's Bay. But Richard 
noticed the view no more than if he had been in Burton 
Crescent ; he felt too nervous. He glanced, half-shyly, at 
the windows of No. 5, thinking he might, perchance, see 
Somebody ; but the green jalousies were closed to keep out 
the fierce rays of the sun. He then crossed over to the 
house, and had laid a hand, which was actually tremulous 
with excitement, on the knocker, when a little lady, with a 
basket on her arm and a latch-key in her hand, bustled up. 
She looked good-naturedly, and yet dubiously, at Richard 
as she put her key into the keyhole. A short, plump, fair- 
complexioned lady of thirty, with a round face, a good deal 
of curly flaxen hair, and rather prorumc4 eyebrows. 

* Who did you want, sir ? ' she inquired with a little bob 
of her head. 

* My name is Garland,' answered the young man, * and 
my sister, I believe, is — * 

* Staying here ? Yes, exactly,' interposed the little lady, 
speaking with great rapidity and animation. ^ Come in at 
once, Mr. Garland, and sit down and rest yourself. The 
sun is really most oppressive to-day, presque iropicale^ as 
Madame Goujon, the egg-merchant, remarked just now, 
and it's a great pull up to Grouville Terrace, isn't it ? But 
when you are up what a delicious panorama you do get, I 
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enjoy it so much after living as we did for two years in a 
back street at Brussels with only a dead wall opposite. 
Now will you take some claret, Mr. Garland, or some pale 
ale? I think you gentlemen prefer Bass. Mr. Tunstall 
always drinks it for luncheon.' 

Richard thanked the little lady for her proffered hospi- 
tality, and ventured to ask if he was addressing Mrs. 
Tunstall. 

* Dear me, yes : I quite forgot to introduce myself, indeed 
I thought you would recognize me from my likeness to 
Penelope. People generally detect the family resemblance, 
though I am fair and she is dark. Your sister is quite well, 
Mr. Garland. They're all out on the sands, in fact they're 
always on the sands unless it rains, and when you've rested 
yourself a little (you're sure you won't take any Bass ?) I'll 
tell you exactly where to find them. I am very fond of your 
sbter, Mr. Garland, and she is so kind to the children — ^she 
has really been as good as a nurse, and we lost our nursery 
maid ten days ago — she married a corporal in the artillery 
— silly girl, I know she'll regret it, and servants are very 
difficult to get in the island. Natives will only take service 
with natives — they know each other's ways — and as for the 
Irish— dear me — I'm afraid I've broken one of the eggs 
with Philip's horse and cart.' 

Hereupon the good lady paused for a moment, turned out 
the disjecta membra of her market-basket, in which children's 
toys, provisions, and haberdashery goods were mingled toge- 
ther in alarming proximity. 

* That's lucky,' she said, triumphantly ; ' the yolk hasn't 
touched Mr. Tunstall's new scarf.' 

* Can I help you, Mrs. Tunstall,' said Richard, * to sort 
out your purchases ? ' 

* Oh 1 thank you, I'm so much obliged. You are really 
very kind, Mr. Garland. So you have come all the way 
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from Australia, and Pippy has told me how charmingly yon 
behaved to cousin Charley. I hope he has made some 
amends by being very amiable in Switzerland.' 

Richard replied that Brandram and he had had a delight- 
ful tour together, and that he only regretted they had had 
to part so soon. In this way, Mrs. Tunstall and he chatted 
most amicably for a quarter-of-an-hour or more ; that is to 
say, Richard put in a few words occasionally when his enter- 
tainer paused to take breath. At length he ventured to 
mention Eleanor's name. He hoped Miss Bayne was qxdte 
well. 

* Yes, Eleanor is wonderfully well. Quite a different 
creature from what she was when she landed in Jersey. She 
is all day in the open air, which is so good for her after 
that smoky house in Finsbury Square,' said Mrs. TunstalL 
' Papa kept her very hard at work over his book, indeed she 
is engaged still with it, correcting the proofs which be sends 
over. Curious work isn't it for a girl of seventeen, but then 
Eleanor is so clever ? She can spell long scientific words 
without looking into a dictionary. I shall miss her very 
much when the time comes for her to go back to London, 
Mr. Garland, for she has given my eldest daughter Amelia, 
a music-lesson every morning before breakfast. Do you 
think her pretty ? ' 

Richard coloured, and replied that he thought her very 
pretty. 

'She has such a nice expression,' said Mrs. Tunstall, 
^ and that is more lasting than mere beauty of complexiou, 
or even of features. If she lives to be old, and grey, and 
wrinkled, she will still have a face that will be pleasant to 
look upon.' 

Richard made no answer. The most impassioned lover 
does not like to contemplate the idea of his mistress in her 
old age. Mrs. Tunstall soon broke the short-lived silence 
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by saying that if Mr. Garland would excuse her she would 
go down and see after the dinner. 

* We have taken to dicing at half-past two lately/ she 
said, * so as to have a long evening out-of-doors, and I have 
a new cook who wants a little looking after. Now, Mr. 
Garland, will you sit here and amuse yourself with a book 
till they come home, or will you go down to the beach, and 
come back with them ? ' 

Richard said he would sooner go down to the beach ; so 
Mrs. Tunstall took him to the front door, and gave him a 
copious code of instructions as to the various turnings he 
was to take. 

The interview with that bustling little lady had done him 
good, it had broken the ice of his nervous shyness, and made 
him feel more capable of facing the remainder of the in- 
habitants of No. 5, Grouville Terrace. As he strolled 
towards the beach Richard wondered whether Mrs. Tunstall 
suspected the object of his visit. He thought not. Such a 
talkative woman would have been sure to have let something 
out, if she had had any idea of his intentions, whereas she 
had simply asked in the most innocent and unaffected man- 
ner whether he thought Eleanor pretty. Perhaps the young 
man was not aware of the world of artifice which the female 
heart contains. There is a kind of temperament, which is 
talkative about trifles, but reserved about matters of impor- 
tance, and this was Mrs. Tunstall's temperament. She was as 
loquacious as Madame Weitzel, but, unlike Madame Weit- 
zel, she knew exactly where to stop. Her sister had confided 
to her all her doubts and anxieties about Eleanor and her 
two admirers, but Mrs. Tunstall had never breathed a 
syllable on the subject to anybody else, certainly not to her 
husband, whom she regarded as a being intended by nature 
to entertain those members of the fair sex to whom he was 
not united in the bonds of wedlock, but entirely unfit for 
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discussing matters of serious moment. It may be gathered 
from the confidential way in which she talked to him, that 
Miss Rippingille had a much higher opinion of her brother- 
in-law's intellect and prudence. Mrs. Tunstall had plainly 
told her sister that she did not think Vincent Carnaby 
worthy to marry Eleanor. 

* He has round shoulders,' she observed, ' and a splenetic 
temper. He'll be a rare fidget by the time he's forty. As 
for the other, I can't say what I think of him, because I've 
never seen him, but it will be time enough to discuss him 
after he has proposed.' 

If Richard was nervous at the prospect of his speedy inter- 
view with Eleanor, Eleanor was still more nervous at the 
prospect of Richard's coming. Her sex and age, indeed, per- 
mitted her to feel some timidity. Richard was a great, big, 
sturdy fellow of nine-and-twenty, who had been battling with 
the world, and holding his own very successfully for the last ten 
years, without any friends or relatives to help him. Eleanor 
was a tender maiden of seventeen, who, as I formerly re- 
marked, had been nurtured in a Happy Valley of innocence 
and security. The portals of this valley were guarded by 
Aunt Pippy? once so uncompromising, but of late inclined to 
doze at her post, so that a gallant knight had scaled the walls 
of the fair garden, and was drawing near with the intention 
of asking the young Princess to fly with him to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. But was she quite sure that he was ap- 
proaching her with that intention ? Her confidant, Emily, 
said so ; but then Emily could not always be depended upon. 
Even Eleanor thought that her friend was at times rather 
sanguine in her expectations, and that she was not always 
particular in saying what was actually true. Supposing 
Richard were coming merely to carry his sister off to South- 
ampton ? It was barely possible. Emily might have been 
mistaken altogether. Perhaps she had construed a few 
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phrases of passing admiration into an expression of unalter- 
able attachment. Jf so, Eleanor would never see him again. 
In a few months he would be on his way to Australia. It 
would be a dreadful disappointment, the more bitter, because 
she had confessed her love with such girlish and imprudent 
haste to his sister. No wonder that poor Eleanor, with such 
thoughts as these revolving in her mind, got on very badly 
with her drawing of Elizabeth Castle ; drew shaky, feeble 
lines, where the lines ought to have been straight and vigorous, 
and at last shut up her sketch-book in despair. There is no 
better remedy, however, for chasing away tormenting medi- 
tations, than the presence of half-a-dozen vivacious children. 
Eleanor was presently summoned to assist in the important 
ceremony of burying Miss Bella in the sand. As soon as she 
had been interred up to the neck. Master Ernest, aged four, 
also clamoured for instant sepulture ; while lastly, a grave 
had to be dug for Miss Amelia, a toddling thing of two-and- 
a-half. While everybody was laughing, and comparing the 
three childish heads peeping out of the sand, to three pretty 
little modem Sphinxes, all of a row, Emily Garland suddenly 
laid her hand quietly on Eleanor's shoulder, and whispered 
— * He is coming.' 

The colour came and went in the young lady's cheek, as 
she stole a glance in the direction indicated. She then took 
up one of the children's spades, and began to dig with 
redoubled energy. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

HOW EMILY MANAGED IT. 

Some men would feel rather shy if they had to advance along 
a wide stretch of sea-beach towards a group of pebple whom 
they knew tolerably, but not intimately ; especially if the 
young lady of whom they were enamoured formed one of the 
party. Vincent Camaby possessed this sort of self-conscious 
tiemperament, which is such a misery to its owner ; he would 
have imagined) until he got within speaking distance, that 
the company were busily criticizing his dress and appearance, 
and were agreeing that he looked like a fool. The conse- 
quence of which pleasant supposition would probably be that 
he would actually arrive looking like a fool. Richard 
Garland was troubled with none of these sensitive pangs, his 
nervousness arose from totally different causes. He was not 
vain of his good looks, but whenever he reflected on the 
subject (which was but seldom), he felt satisfied and con- 
tented with the personal gifts which Dame Nature had 
bestowed upon him. 

However, his attentive sister resolved to save him from any 
embarrassment which he might feel on the present occasion, 
by running to meet him. 

* My dear Dick,' she exclaimed, panting for breath, as she 
kissed his cheek, and laid her hand on his shoulder. ^ How 
sunburnt you are ! You are as brown as when you first 
came home. I like it — it looks manly. Now walk very 
slowly, there's a good soul, and then we can have a 
few seconds' confidential talk. How did you know where we 
were ? ' 

yoL. IL F 
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* I went up to Grouville Terrace, saw Mrs. Tunstall, and 
she directed me here.' 

* Mr. Tunstall was on the pier. He saw you — did you 
notice him ? ' 

*No. I doubt if I should know him. I have only 
seen him once, as you know. Any news of — of " Her," 
Emily?' 

^ Good news I think, Dick, much as I told you in my 
letter. The patient is disinclined to talk much, takes solitary 
walks, blushes frequently without any apparent reason, falls 
into reveries, and answers questions at random. Dr. Emily 
Garland, an experienced practitioner in such afiairs, thinks 
the symptoms are decidedly favourable. You've made up 
your mind to do it, Dick ? ' 

* I have, but I funk doing it, I can tell you.' 

* Hush ! ' whispered Emily, * we are within earshot Yes,' 
she said aloud, with an affectation of intense interest, ' I 
should so like, Richard, to see those picturesque bridges at 
Lucerne. Miss Rippingille, allow me to present to you this 
returned tourist, come, like a good boy as he is, to take care 
of his poor sister.' 

Once more Mr. Tunstall made a comical face, which 
nobody saw but Miss Rippingille. He then shook hands 
with Richard, apologizing for his inhospitality in not greeting 
him on the pier. 

* The fact is,' said Mr. Tunstall, frankly, * I ran off to get 
my sister's permission before I ventured to offer you a bed. 
She is Sultaness at Grouville Terrace, I am only the Grand 
Vizier.' 

* And what is Amelia, Geofirey ? ' demanded Miss Rippin- 
gille, with a smile. 

* She is a sort of Sheikh over the shops and markets — very 
powerful in her own department, but — ' 

* Well, Mr. Garland,' said Miss Rippingille, laughing, and 
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interrupting her brother-in-law, * as I am represented to be 
the mistress of No. 5, Grouville Terrace, * I must take the 
responsibility of inviting you to stay with us.' 

* Thank you,' said Richard, *it is very kind of you, but I 
could not think of troubling you, Miss Rippingille. I am 
sure,' he continued, patting two of the children on the head, 
* these youngsters must be quite enough to manage, without 
having me. I shall do very well at the Regatta Hotel.' 

Emily afterwards told Richard that he was a foolish fellow 
to decline the Gorgon's proffered hospitality. 

* When you stay under the same roof with your lady love,' 
she said, * you have such admirable opportunities for being 
alone together. Stray scraps of five minutes and ten minutes 
are most valuable in such cases. I am afraid now you will 
have to pop the question (excuse nay vulgarity), either by 
letter — a very cold proceeding ; or by asking for a formal 
interview, also a chilling preliminary.' 

But Richard rose in the opinion, both of Miss Rippingille 
and her sister, by his refusal to stay in the house ; they agreed 
that it was very self-denying of him, and very considerate. 

I need not describe how Eleanor and Richard greeted 
one another. They had both schooled themselves so care- 
fully beforehand to avoid showing any outward emotion, 
that scarcely any was observable, though Mr. Tunstall 
thought there was a tender earnest look in Nelly's violet 
eyes, as she offered Richard her hand. 

It was now time to go home to the early dinner, to which 
meal Richard was invited. He thought it would be un- 
gracious to refuse this request, although his recent luncheon 
had effectually blunted bis appetite. The dinner was a 
simple, unconventional repast, at which the three elder 
children were present. Richard observed with pleasure that 
they seemed fond of Eleanor, and deferred to her whispered 
injunctions on points of behaviour in a way which showed 

f2 
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that she had taken some pains to make them love and 
respect her ; and that she was not playing the part of a 
pattern young lady, just to exalt herself in the eyes of an 
interested visitor. To say that Mr. Tunstall made himself 
agreeable would be to repeat a statement which might be 
perpetually affirmed of him. Mr. Tunstall was always 
agreeable as a conversationalist. In graver matters, such 
as his debts and his extravagances, he often made himself 
very disagreeable, but then he appeared perfectly uncon- 
scious that he did so. He often gave offence, but never 
took it Ou the whole, money-matters apart, he was a 
very easy man to live with. The talk during dinner was 
of a harmless and ordinary character. About Swiss 
scenery, and Swiss landlords, and Charles Brandram's 
linguistic accomplishments, and the best sort of knapsack 
to walk with, and the various specimens of fellow-country- 
men with whom the tourists had formed a passing acquaint- 
ance. On all these subjects, Mr. Tunstall prattled in a 
pleasant and intelligent fashion. Dinner over, he proposed 
to take Richard for a walk, in order that he might show 
him a few of the lions of St. Helier'a* Richard said he 
should be very happy, so the two gentlemen sallied forth 
together. 

Almost as soon as the four ladies were left alone, Emily 
Garland began to talk about her immediate departure. 
Richard's time was so precious, she said, and there were 
several short visits in the neighbourhood of London to old 
family friends and connections which the brother and sister 
wished to pay in each other's company. Eleanor stole an 
appealing glance at her friend, but it seemed of no use ; the 
Mend rattled on, full of thanks to Mrs. Tunstall and Miss 
Rippingille for their extreme kindness — she had felt during 
her stay more like a sister of the house than a comparative 
stranger — but she really must go. She should have liked 
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Richard to stay a week in the island — ^a week was not a 
bit too much to devote to Jersey (Eleanor's face brightened 
at these words), but she really thought they ought to go. 
As Miss Rippingille remained perfectly silent while Emily 
was talking in this way, that astute young lady began to 
think she had overshot the mark. She wished Miss Rippin- 
gille to believe that Richard had appeared wholly and solely 
for the purpose of acting as her escort, and had hoped that 
her proposition to depart immediately would have been met 
instantly by a hospitable 'Indeed you must not think of 
going.' But no such answer came. The fact was that Miss 
Rippingille was cogitating deeply. She was wondering 
whether Emily on the present occasion was merely acting 
a part, or whether she was speaking the truth. In the latter 
contingency, it would seem that all her surmises were 
groundless, and that Richard had ajfter all no intention of 
proposing to Eleanor Bayne. And as a proof that the 
worthy little lady had worked herself up into a state of con- 
siderable indecision, she actually felt a sensation of dis- 
appointment lest this latter supposition should turn out to be 
the true one. 

As for Eleanor, poor simple-hearted girl, quite unaware 
that a love of intrigue, and a habit of attaining her object 
by devious and apparently contradictory courses, Were 
deeply ingrained in Miss Garland's nature, she eat mute 
and anxious, fearing, as Miss Rippingille had feared, only 
with a far deeper and more painful apprehension, that 
Richard had changed his mind, or, as was more probable, 
had never entertained those ardent sentiments towards her 
which Emily had depicted. 

But here excellent Mrs. Tunstall came to the rescue, 
saying all sorts of hospitable things, just the things indeed 
which Emily desired she should say. Emily had won her 
motherly heart by her extreme devotion to the children. As 
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for her confidences and flirtations with Mr. Tunstall, these 
matters were trifles in the good-natured little lady's 
estimation. *If I were to quarrel with everybody to whom 
Geofirey pays marked attention,' she told her sister, one 
day, ' I should be at feud with half the people in the island.' 
In fact, the multitude of Mr. TunstalFs tender passions 
made them perfectly harmless ; they neutralized one 
another. Simple, straightforward Eleanor^s face beamed 
with pleasure, as Emily gradually yielded to Mrs. Tunstall's 
hospitable arguments, and when she finally allowed herself 
to be persuaded to stay another fortnight, that impulsive 
young person sprang up and kissed her. 

Miss Rippingille afterwards said to her sister, ^ If any- 
thing comes of this prolongation of Miss Garland's viut, I 
shall lay the blame on you, Milly.' 

* Will it be blame, Pippy ? ' answered Mrs. Tunstall, em- 
phasizing the substantive. 

Miss Bippingille replied evasively, not choosing to give her 
own opinioa * Geofltey thinks it would be a great* pity for 
Eleanor to be banished to Australia, when such an excellent 
offer has been made her at home.' 

* I can't bear that priggish Oxford man with his poetry 
and his formality and his humpy shoulders,' said Mrs. 
Tunstall, elevating her own in imitation. 'I should 
pay no attention to Geoffrey's opinion. He is full of pre* 
judices about good birth, like many other people whose 
fathers were nobodies. You know that old Mr. Tunstall 
was a coach-builder, and grandfather Rippingille kept a 
chemist's shop in Stoke Newington ; and I daresay grand- 
father Garland was a Cumberland slatesman. I like Mr. 
Garland,' she added, emphatically. ^ He is manly and 
straightforward.' 

* But, my dear creature — you don't consider Australia — 
what a dreadful separation.' 
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* Indeed, Pippy, I think separation is often a very good 
thing ; it teaches people to be more independent, when they 
have no one to lean upon. I'm sure if Geoffrey and I had 
been set down in the wilds of Australia directly after we 
married, with a few clothes and provisions to start with, 
we should have succeeded better than we have in Europe. 
He would not have become such a fiddle-faddle man ; and 
as for me, I couldn't have worked harder than I have had 
to work for the last ten years. I really hope that Mr. Garland 
will ask her to marry him, and that she will accept the 
offer.' 

^I'ma&aid there is no doubt that she will accept him. 
She has confessed to me that she likes him.' 

^ The forward little puss,' cried Mrs. Tunstall, but not at 
all disapprovingly. *0h, Pippy! I wish I could begin 
again ten years back with my present experience.' 

' What would you do ? ' 

^ I would not marry a man who had expectations. The 
anticipation of inheriting General Hiscock's property has 
sapped all my husband's energy. Don't fancy, Pippy, that 
I have got to dislike poor Geoffrey. I love him very much 
indeed, not quite as well as I love the children perhaps — 
one loves the children because they give so much trouble 
and anxiety — but I really do love him. He is a most ami- 
able creature — we have never had a real quarrel in spite of 
all the worry of these dreadful debts. Indeed I sometimes 
think I shouldn't mind if Geoffrey was now and then rather 
fierce and disagreeable, as papa often is — provided he showed 
any sense of resp(Hisibility for his children.' 

* Geoflrey ought never to have married,' said the maiden 
sister, decisively. * With two hundred a-year and a London 
club he would have been a happy man.' 

* I am not quite sure about that,' answered Mrs. Tunstall. 
* I know you will laugh, Pippy, but he is really very fond of 
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me. If I didn't think he was, I should he dreadfully jealous 
of all these ladies to whom he is so attentive. He loves his 
wife, but he does not love the cares and anxieties of married 
life.' 

* Well, Milly, we have got him, and we must make the 
best of him. It is very wrong to desire anybody's death, 
but I can't help feeling that when poor General Hiscock is 
taken, it will be a great blessing to you, Milly. Otherwise 
I don't know what you will do when the children get older, 
and when schools must be thought about.' 

We need not follow these good ladies any farther into 
their family discussion. Enough has been said to show that 
Mrs. Tunstall was decidedly favourable to Richard Garland, 
while her sister still remained poised in a condition of doubt 
and uncertainty. Mr. Tunstall returned from his walk pre- 
pared to pronounce Richard a sensible, unaffected fellow — 
perhaps his admiration was elicited by the youi^ man's 
cautious manner of replying to his questions — but quite as 
unwilling as ever that he should become the husband of 
Eleanor Bayne. As for Eleanor herself, she remained 
during the whole of that afternoon remarkably silent and 
uncommunicative, so that although she and Emily were for 
some time alone together^ no confidential conversation 
passed between them. 

Richard was not at all displeased to learn from his sister 
that a full fortnight was at his disposal for exploring the 
beauties of Jersey. He made up his mind to put off the 
actual declaration as long as possible, but resolved mean- 
while to study the young lady's character carefriUy, and also 
to show her tacitly what his real feelings were, so that the 
proposal, instead of coming as an abrupt shock, might happen 
as a matter of course. Had he been alone, it would have 
been very diflScult to carry out this programme effectively ; 
but being endowed with a sister entirely devoted to his 
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interests, everything went on with perfect ease and smooth- 
ness. Thanks to Emily's skilful management, he learnt 
more of Eleanor's tastes and disposition during those precious 
fourteen days than many young gentlemen less favourably 
placed attain to in a twelvemonth, and the happy result was 
that his attachment became more firmly and deeply-rooted 
every day. On comparing his feelings before and after his 
arrival in Jersey, he was compelled to acknowledge that his 
early love for Eleanor sprang in a great measure from the 
fascmation of her personal beauty, whereas he could after- 
wards assure himself that though admiring her pretty face 
and bright hair as much as ever, he was also irresistibly 
attracted by the sweetness and amiability of her disposition, 
which now for the first time he saw fully displayed. 

Emily's skilful management consisted for the most part in 
getting rid of Mr. Tunstall, who, though outwardly pleasant 
enough, did not, she suspected, regard Richard with much 
favour. This object she accomplished by persuading Miss 
Bippingille that Mr. Tunstall was dangerously smitten by 
the charms of a certain fair lady, named Willoughby, who 
had come to Jersey on a visit; and that, for the sake of 
his easy-going, unsuspicious wife, he really ought to be 
sharply looked after. Miss Rippingille, who held that her 
sister was foolishly good-natured in the fnatter of her 
husband's flirtations, eagerly accepted the hint ; so that for 
a week or ten days Mr. Tunstall found himself perpetually 
at the beck and call of his sister-in-law, whom, for various 
prudential reasons, he was extremely afraid to disobey. In 
. order to prevent him from going near the fascinating Mrs. 
Willoughby, Miss Rippingille originated divers little excur- 
sions and visits in which she was his sole companion, and i 
this ingenious manner Emily shook off the only two members 
of the party of whom she was at all apprehensive. As for 
Mrs. Tunstall, she became an ardent ally of the Garland 
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interest, so that Richard found himself treated with as much 
ease and pleasant familiarity, as if he had been a cousin or 
old family friend. Within a very few hours, the young man 
became a prime favourite with the children, carried them 
about on his back, built bigger sand-castles than they had 
ever yet seen, and allowed himself to be buried alive withr 
out caring about the harm his coat might suffer. Within a 
day or two, he became their commander-in-chief in shrimping 
and sand-eeling enterprises, gave Geofirey, the eldest boy, 
lessons in swimming, and was always ready to take off his 
boots and wade after Ernest's boat, when it floated away 
with the ebb-tide. On several occasions^ he and Eleanor 
found themselves alone together. The phenomenon would 
happen in this way. When her household duties were per- 
formed, Mrs. Tunstall was fond of sitting contentedly on 
the sands, with the baby in her lap ; the elder children 
would all race off towards the rocks, a quarter of a mile or 
more seawards; of course Eleanor would pursue them, to 
take care that they fell into no mischief; of course Emily 
felt that five children were too many for one young lady to 
attend to, so followed her friend ; and of course Richard, 
after apologizing to Mrs. Tunstall for leaving her alone, 
which apology she would receive with a good-natured incre- 
dulous smile, ran off to take care of his sister. On these 
occasions, Emily would be so zealously energetic in her 
attention to the children, that the others often found that 
there was nothing to be done in the way of duty, and so 
lingered behind. Now the rocks constituted a far better 
exercising-ground for a pair of lovers, than the sands. The 
sands were of course perfectly smooth and level, so that 
every gesture and attitude could be seen by a curious spec- 
tator posted a mile away, while at the same time there was 
no legitimate excuse for taking a lady by the hand; the 
rocks on the contrary were full of hollows and interstices. 
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where you and your companion were completely screened 
from view, and at the same time they were so delightfully 
slippery that a male hand really hecame a matter of 
prime necessity. Then what a temptation there was for the 
male hand to hold the female hand rather longer than the 
exigencies of the case actually required, and how joyfully 
the heart thumped which was connected with the male hand 
on ascertaining that the female hand lay quite passive, and 
did not seem at all anxious to get out of its temporary 
prison! Richard Garland had experienced this delightful 
sensation on several occasions, had held his pretty com- 
panion's hand for what seemed to be an unconscionable length 
of time, and had met with no reproof for his conduct. The 
conversation which took place while the happy pair were thus 
alone together was of the most commonplace and ordinary 
character ; but although theii- tongues were acting a formal 
and hypocritical part, their eyes were busily talking a 
silent yet eloquent language of their own. Although not a 
word had been spoken to warrant such a belief, Eleanor 
entertained a secret conviction that she was beloved, while 
Richard, on his side, began to hope that if he should shortly 
ask a certain question, the young lady would not say * No,' 
if she could possibly help it. 

; On the sixth morning after Richard's arrival. Miss Rippin- 
gille said in confidence to her sister, ' You really ought to 
be very much obliged to me, Milly, I have devoted myself 
entirely to Geoflrey for the last few days.' 

^Yes, I was beginning to be quite surprised at it. I 
thought he had fallen in love with you, Pippy, by way of 
novelty,' said unsuspecting Mrs. Tunstall. 

*No, my dear, I did it to keep him away from Mrs. 
Willoughby, whom I consider to be really a dangerous 
person.' 

«Do you think so?' said Amelia, laughing. * Really, I 
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am not a lit afraid of Clara Willoag^bj. But die is going 
away to Gnenisey the day after to-morrov. She told me 
80y when I met her just DOW.' 

Emily heard this little bit of news from Mr. TmBtall, 
who said langhin^y that he should be detolS at Clan 
Willooghby's departnre. Miss Garland took the hint, and 
warned Bidiard diat he had better embrace the of^mrtuni^ 
of sayiDg BoroethiDg dedsiTe to Eleanor before the Gotgoo 
returned to her usual post 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GHAMBEB IN THE BOCKS. 

< Geoffrey and 1/ said Miss Rippingille, * are going to bid 
good-bye to Mrs. Willoughby this morning/ 

Mr. Tunstall made a wry face, as if he would much 
sooner go by himself, but offered no remonstrance. He was 
anxious to be particularly attentive to his sister-in-law just 
then, for he had received a pressing communication from a 
tailor in Conduit Street, requesting his immediate attention 
to an account which had been running for a nimiber of years, 
and he thought that Miss Rippingille could, if she pleased, 
persuade her father to help him out of the diflSculty. 

*' And what are you going to do this lovely morning ? ' said 
Mrs. Tunstall, addressing Emily, as soon as her husband and 
sister had left. 

* I was about to propose a trip to St. Brela^de's Bay, an- 
swered Emily, in her most persuasive tones, * if you will 
kindly come with us, Mrs. Tunstall. Richard has but a very 
few days remaining, and he has seen nothing of that side of 
the island.' 

* I have a good deal to do at home,' pleaded Mrs. 
Tunstall. 

* Oh ! take a complete holiday for once, dear Mrs. 
Tunstall,' answered Emily. * I am sure it will do you good. 
Eleanor and I will take entire charge of the children, baby 
and all, and you shall do nothing but sit down and enjoy 
yourself. We will carry a cold dinner with us.' 
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* If you will be content with a picnic dinner, I wiU go. 
Mr. Tanstall dines oat this evening, and my sister when al(Mie 
is very easily satisfied. That will give Anne plenty of time 
to help in the house cleaning ; indeed, I shall be very glad 
to get all the children oat of the way of the dost and mess. 
Bat gentlemen are more particular about eating than we are. 
Will your brother put up with a piece of cold beef and a cold 
plum tart, Miss Garland 7 ' 

* You forget, Mrs. Tunstall,' interposed Richard, *that I 
come from a country where we are supposed to live all the 
year round on damper and mutton. Besides, I have no right 
to be dining with you so often. I feel quite ashamed to 
think that the landlord of the '* Regatta " has got scarcely any- 
thing out of me except beds and breakfasts. But if you will 
let me come to-day, I shall consider cold beef and plum tart 
more than I deserve to get.' 

* You must allow us to provide the carriage, Mrs. Tunstall,' 
said Emily. ^ Richard will go on the box, he is longing to 
drive.* 

^I have only once had reins in my hands,' observed 
Richard, ^ since I left Australia. One day I drove a char-a- 
banc in Switzerland.' 

* Very well,' said Mrs. Tunstall, * I agree. It shall be a 
family picnic, and the carriage is your contribution. Miss 
Garland. Eleanor,' she said, slily turning to that young 
lady, who had hitherto sat with a silent tongue, but an 
animated face, * I suppose you would like to stay at home, 
and superintend Madame Renouf s brooms and scrubbing- 
brushes ?' 

•Do you really wish it, aunt?' said Eleanor, simply, 
' because if you do, of course I'll stay. Perhaps Aunt Pippy 
mayn't like to find everybody gone out/ 

* I am sometimes tempted to hate Eleanor,' thought Miss 
Garland, * she is so annoyingly good. She is longing to go to 
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St. Brelade's, I know, and yet a word from her aunt will keep 
her at home among the scrubbing-bruBhes.' 

Bichard also looked meditative. What was he saying to 
himself? ' Sweet girl I I could kiss her on the spot for being 
so amiable.' 

' No, my dear,' said Mrs. Tunstall, kindly, ' I won^t ask 
you to stay at home. Madame Renouf knows exactly what 
to do. You would only be in her way, and I want you to 
help in looking after the children.' 

' Oh 1 I am so glad,' exclaimed Eleanor, * I want to show 
you a little love of a bay, Emily, which I think you have 
never seen, called Portlet' 

Emily Garland acted wisely — according to her estimate 
of wisdom, which was little better than cunning — ^in advising 
her brother to finish the most important part of his courtship 
during Miss Rippingille's absence. She fancied that the 
Gorgon — so she still styled her in strict fraternal confi- 
dence — was not very favourably disposed to the Garland 
interest. Here she was wrong : Miss Rippingille — though 
not very strongly attached to Emily because of her in- 
triguing tendencies — ^liked her brother extremely, had in fact 
no fault to find with him, except that his home was sixteen 
thousand miles off. But she was quite right in supposing 
that Miss Rippingille would not permit the licence which 
was allowed by free-and-easy Mrs. Tunstall. She knew 
that if Miss Rippingille had observed Richard wandering 
among the rocks alone with her prot4g4e^ she would at once 
have summoned Eleanor to her side, and probably have 
given her a sound lecture during the succeeding evening on 
the impropriety of her proceedings, so that the poor girl 
would never afterwards have remained a minute alone in 
Richard's company without an uneasy consciousness that she 
was doing something wrong. Whereas now, thanks to that 
delightful Clara Willoughby and her blandishments, the 
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Gorgon's vigilance had been attracted in a different direc- 
tion, and Eleanor had had a score or more tite-^-tete 
interviews with Richard of such an apparently accidental 
character, that probably it had never entered into the simple 
head of Sweet Seventeen that they were anything but pure 
accidents. And though, during the last few days, Richard, 
like Eleanor, had become provokingly uncommunicative, 
insomuch that when alone with his sister, instead of im- 
parting delightful confidences to her, he would stand silently 
smoking his pipe and staring at the horizon — still that 
watchful sister felt assured that matters were going on pros- 
perously between the two persons whom she was so anxious 
to make man and wife. Here, once for all, since I have 
called Emily Garland cunning, and have hinted that she did 
not always speak the truth, let me do justice to her motives 
in desiring this marriage. She was very strongly attached to 
her brother — he was such a handsome fellow — such a manly 
fellow — such a good fellow — and perhaps she loved him all 
the more because they were so soon to be parted. Well, 
she regarded this beloved brother as the main prop of a 
numerous and poverty-smitten family, and when he came 
home and told her that he had been invited to marry a girl 
who would one day be worth twenty thousand pounds, she 
warmly approved of the plan. At that time her views, as she 
afterwards frankly confessed to him, were purely mercenary, 
but when she saw the supposed heiress, and discovered how 
pleasing and amiable she was, higher motives lent their aid 
to her wishes, and she became more zealously eager than 
ever that Richard should marry Eleanor Bayne. * Even if 
the fortune should never come to her,' Emily argued with 
herself, ' Richard will have done wisely ; his time for court- 
ing is very brief, and poor men who intend to take their 
brides back to Australia for the term of their natural lives, 
are not likely to marry heiresses.' 
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Portlet Bay, a snug little miniature cove, with a beach 
strewn with variegated pebbles, and a Martello tower sur- 
rounded by water at high tide, rising in its centre, was seen 
and duly admired. The company then, having sent the 
carriage round by the road to St. Brelade's, scrambled over 
the bold promontory which divides the two inlets. For its 
size there is not a lovelier bay in the British dominions than 
St. Brelade's, with its cliffs of ruddy granite, and its un- 
equalled expanse of dazzling white sand. At the eastern 
end of the bay there is a confused heap of rugged rocks, 
and under the shadow of these rocks, for the mid-day sun 
was beating down fiercely, the little company sat down to 
eat their simple dinner. Where there are six childrea 
present and only four adults (if indeed Eleanor could be 
called an adult — Emily, when inclined to be satirical, styled 
her a feminine hobbledehoy), there is not likely to be 
much formality. There was very little formality on the 
present occasion. Richard carved, and opened the bottled 
stout, and made himself generally useful, winning the per- 
petual cupboard-love of the little Tunstalls — when the last 
particle of fruit and crust had been scraped out of the 
plum-tart dish, and when they were still looking about with 
hungry eyes — by producing, as if by pure accident, from a 
hole in the rock, a large bag full of fresh figs, peaches, and 
grapes. Dinner over, the cloth was removed, and converted 
into a screen by an ingenious arrangement of walking-sticks 
and umbrellas — and then Mrs. Tunstall entreated Richard 
to sing his song about the ' Fish of the Sea,' to which my 
readers have already been introduced. Emily and Eleanor 
next sang a duet — not very new — but tolerably appropriate 
to the locality, 'What are the Wild Waves Saying?' 
(although the sea lay that day as still and sluggish as a 
mill-pond), and lastly Mrs. Tunstall, solely to amuse the 
children, so she declared, sang, 'The Fox came out one 
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Moonshiny Night/ and delivered it with much spirit. In 
fact the little party became as jovial as that other little 
party which had met at No. 494, City Road, some two 
months before. Richard grew reflective as he smoked his 
pipe (permitted to do so in the ladies' presence by special 
indulgence from Mrs. Tunstall, although her husband 
abstained from tobacco); he remembered that his first 
introduction to Eleanor was ushered in with music and 
singing — was this merry meeting, which was also vocal and 
harmonious in its character, to afibrd the last sight of her ? 
Away with such gloomy thoughts 1 Rather let it be the 
end of one of the acts in a drama of which the grand finale 
was to be matrimony. He glanced at Eleanor as she sat 
with her hat a little tilted over her eyes to keep off the glare 
of the sun, her cheeks glowing with fresh air and exercise, 
and her ruddy brown locks rippling on her shoulders. ' I can 
resist no longer,' he thought to himself; ' my time has come. 
I will do it to-day.' 

Dinner over, the knives and forks, and plates, and glasses 
having been carefully repacked in the baskets provided for 
them, the assembled company began to disperse for amuse- 
ment. The children were severally warned not to stray out 
of speaking-distance of their mamma, who took her pleasure 
after her own peculiar fashion. The baby had fallen asleep 
in her lap, so Mrs. Tunstall, who was a hardworking lady 
with a happy faculty for taking a nap at a few minutes' 
notice, determined to go to sleep also. Richard piled up the 
baskets and other paraphernalia of the late feast at her side, 
and then having fastened two umbrellas over her head, and 
re-arranged the table-cloth in a more tent-like form than 
before, left her alone in her glory, having taken the precau- 
tion to note that she was sitting just above high-water mark. 

The rest of the company, as I have said, dispersed for the 
purpose of amusing themselves. The children soon found 
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plenty to interest them — children always can; the girls 
collected seaweeds and bright-coloured pebbles; the boys, 
with some pieces of cold meat and string (the string was 
supplied by Richard, who, according to Emily, always had a 
piece two yards long in his pocket), began fishing for crabs 
in one of those rock basins which must have furnished the 
original conception of our artificial aquaria, where you look 
down through a translucent depth of water upon a bottom 
completely carpeted with sea foliage, ornamented with the 
green and lilac tendrils of the quivering anemone, and 
tenanted by the swift-darting shrimp, with his glassy body 
and opaque eyes, or the stealthy, broad-backed ruddy-coated 
crab. As for Master Richard, he also was bent on sport, 
he had hooked a most attractive fish, and had made up his 
mind to use the landing-net that very afternoon. 

There was plenty of room among these rocks for two 
persons to stroll about without coming near each other, yet 
somehow, although they had originally gone off^ in opposite 
directions, Eleanor and Richard presently found themselves 
dose together, standing like two mountain goats, each on his 
own pinnacle of rock. Richard asked what had become of 
his sister, in whose company Eleanor had strolled away. 
Eleanor answered that she was helping Geofirey and Ernest 
to catch crabs, and that she appeared quite as fond of the 
fiin as they were. 

* So we are all alone. Miss Bayne ? ' he observed, raising 
his eyes to her face. ' Shall I give you my hand ? ' 

This last observation, which might be supposed to contain 
a double meaning, was intended in perfect innocence to refer 
to a jump which Eleanor, was about to make. The young 
lady was light of foot, and not at all given to afiect any 
nervous fears which she did not feel. Still it was a longish 
leap — and — well, I suppose she liked to give it — so she gave 
Richard her hand. 

a2 
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He eagerly took the proffered hand, but instead of hold- 
ing it firmly, so as to afford Eleanor leverage for her jump, 
he drew it gently towards him, then once more raised his 
eyes with a gaze of earnest fondness to her face. She was 
standing on a higher level than he was, so that in spite of 
their difference of stature, he was obliged to look upwards 
into her face. He drew the hand gently towards him, and 
seemed to examine it for a few moments with critical atten- 
tion. (Eleanor's gloves were in her pocket ; she preferred 
to be bare-handed when scrambling about among the rocks.) 
The hand was not a very small one (say No. 7), nor was it 
a very white one, being tinged a little with sunshine and air, 
but it was well-shaped, the fingers were taper and the nails 
were oval ; besides, it was the hand of his beloved, so that 
that impudent Richard, who up to this time, except in the 
matter of hand detention, had behaved with the utmost dis- 
cretion, raised it and pressed it to his lips. He then said 
in the most commonplace tone of voice, ' Now then. Miss 
Bayne, are you ready to jump?' She simply answered 
' Yes,' for her heart was all of a flutter, and the next 
moment, with a pair of glowing cheeks, she alighted on 
Richard's rock. 

This particular rock, abrupt and perpendicular on one 
side, sloped down gradually and gently on the other, and 
terminated in a little bed of sand. Above this bed of sand 
there was a flat ledge some eighteen inches wide, evidently 
intended by Dame Nature to be used as a seat by her 
human children when they came that way. All around 
were steep rocks, ten and fifteen feet high, so that the sandy 
level just described formed a delightfully snug private apart- 
ment, with a ceiling painted azure blue, and the glorious 
sun overhead by way of a chandelier. 

' Miss Bayne,' said Richard, pointing to the ledge, ' shall 
we sit down for five minutes? ' 
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She looked at him hesitatingly, as if to say, * Are we 
right in doing so?' but uttered no word. He seemed to 
guess her meaning, for he continued, * I should not ask you, 
if I did not want to have a quiet talk with you. Will you 
sit down ? ' 

She sat down, and again he took the hand, kissed it, and 
caressed it. He then said, * What is the longest sea-voyage 
you have ever made ?' 

Eleanor was perhaps a little astonished when such com- 
monplace words succeeded such impassioned deeds, but she 
answered naturally, and without constraint, ' This, to Jersey, 
I should think Two yeara ago I went with Mr. and Mrs. 
Tunstall to Brussels; we then crossed from London to 
Ostend and back — that is the sum total of my seafaring.' 

* Do you like being on the sea ? ' 

' Pretty well ; but then I have always been fortunate in 
the weather. I daresay I should not like it if it were very 
stormy and windy.' 

*The voyage from Southampton to Jersey takes about 
twelve hours, I think, Miss Bayne. Supposing it were a 
hundred and eighty times as long, what should you do 
then?' 

* We shouldn't go to Jersey,' answered Eleanor, decisively. 

* But supposing you were obliged to go ? ' 

* That makes all the difference,' said the young lady. * If 
I were travelling only for pleasure, I should look with horror 
on the Jersey passage multiplied by a hundred and eighty ; 
but if it were my duty to go, I suppose I should go, and try 
and make the best of it.' 

' It will be ray duty to make a voyage of about that dura- 
tion in November, Miss Bayne,' said Richard, speaking 
earnestly, and once more taking his companion's hand. 'I 
want to ask you if you would like to come with me. Dear 
Miss Bayne,' he continued, * I loved you from the very first 
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moment I saw you, but I hare learnt to love you still more 
since we have been so intimate together during the last few 
days. Can you trust me and love me well enough to leave 
all your friends, and take that long voyage in my company ? ' 

At last the declaration had come, and now that it had 
come, although Eleanor had anticipated it, and indeed had 
fondly counted on it, she felt by no means supremely happy. 
She trembled, and her heart thumped against her breast, 
and the tears came into her eyes. The tears made Richard 
fear that he had hurt Eleanor's feelings by speaking so rudely 
and abruptly — for he was not much accustomed to feminine 
ways of displaying excitement — so he again caressed her 
hand, and then proceeded to steal his arm round her waist, 
calling her ' my dearest Eleanor,' and laid the sofib cheek, 
wet with tears, against his curly brown beard. Finally, he 
wound up these interesting proceedings, which have been 
known to take place elsewhere under similar provocation, by 
kissing Miss Nelly in four distinct places, first on either 
cheek, then on the forehead, and then on the lips. 

The first words which she spoke, when she had dried her 
tears, and sat contentedly with an arm encircling her waist, 
were worthy of the feminine hobledehoy which Emily de- 
clared her to be. 

' Oh, Richard I I don't know what Aunt Pippy will say?' 

* Do you mean at the way we are sitting? ' said the young 
man, with a smile, as he tightened his grasp of her waist. 

* Yes, partly that. I don't think she would like it, if she 
peeped over the rocks ; but then,' murmured the young lady, 
softly, ' she would not know what had happened to excuse it. 
But I mean a great deal more than that. I mean that she 
will be dreadfully grieved to part with me. And then there 
is Dr. Rippingille ; I am sure he will oppose it. Dear 
Richard I I hope you are as fond of me as I am of you. It 
is because I am so fond of you that I accepted you so 
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easily. You must love me very much indeed to make up 
for taking me away from Aunt Pippy, who is just like a 
mother to me, and to make up for that terrible long voyage, 
and life in a strange country. Oh, Richard, you must be 
everything to me ! ' 

As she said these words, she thought of Mr: Keble's 
beautiful lines in * The Christian Year,' although she was 
too shy to quote them, 

* Father thou art to me, and mother dear, 
And brother too, kind husband of my heart 1 ' 

* My dearest girl ! ' said Richard, * I don't like to make 
promises, for fear I shouldn't fulfil them ; but I will try and 
do all I can to make you happy. I do not forget that almost 
as soon as we are married you will be alone among strangers, 
and almost entirely dependent on me. I believe I am rather 
pleased at this, because we shall appreciate each other all 
the more. We will try and be all in all to each other.' 

Of course this pretty speech was ratified by another kiss, 
and then Eleanor said, * Supposing Aunt Pippy should say 
"No?"' 

* I don't think she will, dear Eleanor, if you and I both 
talk sensibly and persuasively to her. Is she very anxious 
that you should accept Mr. Carnaby ? ' 

Richard felt that he was treading on delicate ground, yet 
was desirous to know exactly how matters stood in that 
quarter. 

* I hope you don't hate Mr. Carnaby ? ' she said, looking 
up into his face. 

* Hate him, my dear ? Such a notion never entered my 
head. I am less likely than ever to hate him now that you 
have said that you will be my little wife. But does Aunt 
Pippy want you very much to accept him, Eleanor ? ' 

* I can hardly tell ; she is rather changeable about it I 
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believe that if she thought I must choose either you or Mr. 
Caraaby, she would prefer you — on one condition/ 

* What is that?' 

* That you should stay in England.' 

* That, Eleanor, is impossible/ said Richard, gravely. ' I 
could not earn enough in England to support myself — still 
less, to support my wife. I am quite unknown here, whereas 
in Victoria I am so well appreciated that the Government 
pay me a liberal salary. Do you want me to give it up and 
stay in England, Eleanor?' 

* No, Richard ; I wish to go wherever it is your duty to 
go. I only spoke of Aunt Pippy's feelings. Then there is 
papa — I call Dr. Rippingille "papa" sometimes. I don't 
know what to say about him. It will seem very cruel to 
leave him in his old age/ 

* But he has Miss Rippingille to take care of him,' urged 
Richard. 

K*i.*Yes, Aunt Pippy is very kind, and a most excellent 
daughter ; but — I daresay you will think it presumptuous 
of me to say so — he does not like her so well as he likes me. 
He is sometimes quite rude and unkind to her, and never so 
to me. I often think what an angel Aunt Pippy must be 
not to feel jealous. Many daughters would be ready to 
turn an interloper, such as I am, out of the house. Well, 
Richard, the doctor will miss me dreadfully. He is sadly 
deaf now, and he declares he can hear my voice better than 
any other, and then I suit him as a secretary because I 
write quickly and never venture to give an opinion. You 
asked about Mr. Camaby just now. The doctor is most 
anxious that I should accept him ; and why, do you think ? ' 
' Because his birth and prospects are so good ? ' 
* No, not altogether, though these points weigh with him ; 
but because Mr. Camaby would be content to be engaged 
for five years before marrying me.' 
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* Why, Nelly, you will be two-and-twenty then — quite an 
old lady/ 

This observation was accompanied by another kiss. 

* You know,' said Eleanor, when the operation was over, 

* how bluffly and plainly Dr. Rippingille speaks. He said, one 
day, " Whoever marries you, Nelly, must wait till I'm dead ; 
I can't spare you till then ; and I shall be dead in five years." 
Richard,' she continued, almost plaintively, looking up in his 
face, * could you endure to wait five years ? ' 

* Could you, Eleanor ? ' he asked, after a considerable 
pause. 

* I think I could,' she said, gently, casting down her eyes, 

* if I felt certain that you would love me all the time. But 
of course I shouldn't like it. Only, if Duty said one thing 
and Love said another, don't you think Duty ought to 
prevail ? ' 

* It is difficult,' said Richard, * to decide what is one's 
duty in particular cases. For instance, it might be as much 
your duty to cheer and comfort a young man in Australia 
as to cheer and comfort an old man in London. Remember, all 
the five years that you are busy writing for Dr. Rippingille, 
and pouring your sweet voice into his ear, " you are keeping 
this poor fellow out in the cowld," as the song says. I have 
no daughter to take your place, as the doctor has ; my sister 
will be parted from me by eight thousand miles perpen- 
dicular distance ' (here he stamped his foot significantly on 
the sandy floor) ; * I shall be all alone. And when the 
weary five years come to an end, the Government won't let 
me return to England to fetch you ; my dear little bride 
must make the long voyage all by herself. If you dread the 
voyage, Eleanor, with me, surely you will dread it still more 
without me.' 

* I do not dread the voyage,' she answered, almost vehe- 
mently. * I should be qmte unworthy of your love if I were 
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to be 80 selfish and cowardly as to be afraid of spending a 
few weeks on board ship. But I want you to understand 
clearly, dear Richard, that we may meet with a good deal 
of opposition, and that I may find the opposition very painful 
to resist.' 

* But you will resist it, Eleanor? ' pleaded Richard. 

* If I had not made up my mind to do so, I would have at 
once said "No," when you asked me to go with you to 
Australia. You are sure that ''you love me very much, 
Richard?' 

* Very dearly indeed.' 

* And for myself alone ? ' 

^. *Yes, and for yourself alone. For what else, dearest, 
could I love you ? ' 

* My last question was a foolish one, but I suppose we 
silly creatures are not satisfied with being loved ; we want 
to be told so over and over again. Of course, if you love me 
at all, you must love me for myself, for I have nothing 
except myself to bestow upon you.' 

Richard looked grave, almost gloomy. Perhaps he felt 
some twinges of conscience as he recollected Captain Bayne's 
pecuniary promises. Eleanor misinterpreted his dark looks. 

* You do not feel sorry, Richard, do you, because I have 
nothing ? ' 

*My sweet girl!' he answered, with energy; *if you 
were rich, I should love you ; if you were poor, I should love 
you. If you were heiress to thousands of pounds, or without 
a shilling of your own, under all cases and circumstances I 
should love you exactly the same.' 

I have before remarked that there was a strong vein of 
romance pervading Eleanor's common sense, and I think she 
was just a little disappointed at this speecL She would 
rather that Richard had said, ^I love you all the more 
because you are poor and dependent, because I know that 
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there is no money, or other mercenary motive which might 
possibly distract my affection from yourself.' But as Richard 
was a truthful man, already burdened with the possession of 
a secret of which he was longing to be rid, he did not wish 
to utter that which, under the real circumstances of the 
case, would have been a falsehood. 

'I must not expect everybody to share my foolishly 
romantic notions,' said Eleanor to herself. *0f course 
Richard would not love me less if I brought him a large 
dowry, but I am rejoiced that I do not, as then I might 
be always tormenting myself by fancying that he loved my 
money better than me. Dear Richard,' she said aloud, 
smiling and speaking coaxingly, ^ tell me what it was that 
first made you think about me.' 

'Look into any of these transparent pools among the 
rocks, Eleanor,' answered Richard, * and you will get a reply 
to your question.' 

* But was it altogether that, and nothing but that ? ' she 
said, with a gratified smile, pleased as all of us, male or 
female, old or young, are pleased, to be esteemed good- 
looking. 

* Perhaps it was, for the first few minutes; but I soon 
began to see that there was metal behind, still more 
attractive.' 

An unlucky phrase this, when recalled and examined by 
the light of subsequent information. But Richard used it 
with entire innocence, and Eleanor listened to it at the time 
with perfect complacency. He referred to her moral and 
intellectual attractions, and she believed that to be his 
meaning. Another short pause, and then Eleanor said — 

* Emily told me a story about a photograph which you 
saw in Australia. It is not really true, is it, that you were 
first attracted by that ? ' 

Richard reddened, and answered hastily, ' My dear girl, 
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you must not attend to everything that my sister says. She 
loves to talk, and her tongue sometimes runs on a little too 
fast Provided we are attached to one another now, my 
dearest, it matters little what first set me thinking of you. 
I love you now, dear girl, with all my heart, and soul, and 
strength.' The young man emphasized each of these 
substantives with a close embrace and an ardent kiss, and 
ended by saying, 'When you are Mrs. Richard Garland, 
Nelly, and when we are safely landed in Victoria, I may 
have a pleasant surprise for you. Must we be going ? ' 

* I really think we must,' said Eleanor, blushing deeply 
as she rose from the stone ledge, as if a sense of all the 
improprieties she had been committing had suddenly rushed 
upon her. For the last hour she had been a beatified being, 
in a sort of fairy-land, where kisses and embraces were as 
harmless as comfits and sugar-plums ; she had now awoke 
in the real world of 1860 — Miss Rippingille's world, too, be 
it remembered — and once more the hobbledehoyish reflection 
passed through her mind, ' What will Aunt Pippy say ? ' 

*What is the time, Mr. Garland,' she asked, with a 
sudden formality, that was almost Camaby-like in its 
contrast to her late mood. * I have no watch.' 

* Don't insult me, Eleanor, by calling me Mr. Garland 
when we are alone together,' answered her companion, 
playfully. * It's half-past five.' 

' I had no idea it was so late ! Hush I I fancied I heard 
a curious laugh.' 

*I heard nothing, my sweet,' answered Richard, as he 
closed her rosy lips with a final kiss. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A TRIPLET OF ANNOYANCES. 

Penelope Rippingille, though ordinarily an extremely 
good-natured woman, could be choleric on occasion, and 
this eventful day (eventful because of Richard's declaration) 
brought several untoward occurrences with it, all of a 
temper-trying character. In the first place, Clara Wil- 
loughby was not going to Guernsey for a fortnight. General 
Willoughby, her husband (and senior by five-and-thirty 
years) being detained in London by an attack of gout, so 
that Miss Rippingille would be obliged to carry on the 
surveillance, under which she had placed her brother-in-law, 
for fourteen days longer. It was rather funny of the worthy 
lady to undertake this charge, especially as Amelia was 
perfectly satisfied with her husband's conduct; but Miss 
Rippingille's ideas of propriety were very strict, and she had 
made an inward resolution that while in Jersey she would 
endeavour to wean Mr. Tunstall from the laxity of his ways. 
As for Mr. Tunstall, he saw completely through the sur- 
veillance; but though regarding it as a decided bore, he 
took it very good-naturedly, as a sort of disagreeable set-off 
against certain substantial advantages resulting from bis 
sister-in-laws presence in the house. *It is better,' said 
that philosopher to himself, * to get the weekly bills paid, 
and have only stray glimpses of Clara W., than to see her 
twice a day, and be at feud with the brothers Delamare' (the 
butcher and baker whom he honoured with his custom) 
When the Willoughby visit was over, and Mr. Tunstall had 
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playfully remarked that since it had pleased Providence to 
afflict a General officer with the gout, he could wish that the 
General selected had been named Hiscock, Miss Rippingille 
proposed a drive to Gorey and Mont Orgueil Castle. On 
the way she took occasion to remark on the elegance of her 
brother-in-law's morning coat, with its velvet collar and 
gorgeous crimson-silk lining. This afforded that gentleman 
an opportunity of discussing the abominable tailor's bill, 
which was weighing on his mind as heavily as anything ever 
could weigh on that buoyant and elastic part of Mr. 
Tunstall's organization. 

* Fm obliged to dress pretty decently, Penelope,' he ob- 
served, * because I'm a poor man. Old Hiscock goes about 
in a coat all threadbare in the seams, and shiny at the collar. 
I verily believe it is the coat in which he married my respected 
aunt, Laura Pollington ; but I can't afford to do it, I should 
lose caste at once. But I didn't exactly order this coat' 

* How come you to be wearing it then, Geoffrey ? ' 

* Well, you see, Piltz and Fleischer, my tailors, are rather 
curious fellows, fond of choosing what one's dress shall be ; 
they sent over this coat, and it fitted so admirably, I didn't 
like to hiu't their feelings by sending it back again.' 

* Nonsense, Geoflrey. Do you suppose tailors have 
feelings about such matters ? ' 

* I assure you they have, and I should be sorry to ruflBe 
them. The fact is, Penelope,' he said, dropping his voice, 
so that the driver of the fly should not overhear, * I owe 
them a little money.' 

* Oh ! ' said Miss Rippingille, screwing up her mouth as if 
she was about to whistle a tune. ' Oh 1 now I understand ; 
they don't press you for payment, on condition that you keep 
ordering more clothes than you want.' 

* Something to that effect,' answered Mr. Tunstall, coolly ; 
' but they do press for payment occasionally. I had a very 
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sharp letter yesterday from them, stating in reply to an ob- 
servation of mine, relative to General Hiscock's declining 
condition, that the General's state of health was nothing to 
them (when tradespeople are angry, you may have noticed 
they get very vulgar), and that they wanted ready money/ 

* What is the amount? ' said Miss Rippingille ; ' if it's 
more than twenty pounds, I can't advance it without consulting 
papa/ 

* It is more than twenty pounds,' said Mr. Tunstall, quietly. 
* Remember, Penelope, it's a running account. You mustn't 
be alarmed if I tell you that there are three figures in it.' 

* What ! ' exclaimed Miss Rippingille, so shrilly, that the 
driver turned round, thinking she wanted to stop the 
carriage. 

* Hush ! ' said Mr. Tunstall, * don't let us talk too loud. 
It's over two hundred pounds.* 

* How much over ? ' gasped Miss Rippingille. 

* I have the bill in my pocket. Well, it's two hundred and 
ninety-four pounds odd.' 

* Odd, indeed, sir ! ' said Miss Rippingille, jocose in the 
midst of her indignation. * Do you know that papa's dress 
does not cost him ten pounds a-year ? ' 

* But, my dear Penelope, you really must not compare me 
with your father ; he is, with all deference to his abilities, an 
oddity ; compare me with other men of the world, and you 
will find that the account is most moderate. You must know 
that this bill represents the outlay incurred for corporeal in- 
teguments during a number of years. Coats, vests, and 
trousers are included in it, which have probably long since 
entered the portals of the City Clothes Exchange in Hounds- 
ditch. Can you wonder that I beseech Jupiter daily to re- 
move Uncle Hiscock to Hades ? ' 

* You had better pray to be endowed with a proper regard 
for economy, Geoflrey,' said Miss Rippingille, severely. * I 
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don't know what is to be said about this dreadfiil bill. I mnst 
consider over it. And all this time poor Milly has been 
working her fingers to the bone, cutting out and contriving 
the children's clothes.' 

* To the bone, Penelope ? I think that's a slight exagger- 
ation. Besides, we are going to get a sewing- machine. I 
shall then become a domestic character, and spend three 
hours a-day in stitching.' 

This tailor's bill was Miss Rippingille's second annoyance. 
It is, only fair to Mr. Tunstall to mention that he regarded 
General Hiscock as his personal foe, for daring to marry his 
aunt Laura. Mrs. PoUington was a widow, and if she had 
only been content to remain a widow, her property would have 
passed at her decease to Mr. Tunstall, whereas she must 
needs, in her doting age, marry that stupid old General, who 
had a large family by a former wife, and leave him a life- 
interest in her property. 

When Miss Eippingille and her brother-in-law returned 
home in the afternoon, he went at once upstairs to dress 
(Colonel Robins was an old-fashioned man, who dined at five), 
while she proceeded to the parloiu* to eat her solitary meal, 
just a little vexed to find that everybody had gone out. But 
a more serious annoyance was in store for her. The South- 
ampton mail had come in, bringing a letter from Mr. Naylor, 
the junior partner in Tidd's house. 

* What can he want to write to me about ? ' thought Miss 
Rippingille, as she glanced at the signature. 

Mr. Naylor began by an apology for troubling Miss 
Rippingille with a letter, but felt sure that she would be 
pleased to learn that Mr. Carnaby was fulfilling his mercan- 
tile duties with singular assiduity. ' The man needn't write 
to me to tell me that,' said Miss Eippingille, rather fiercely. 
* Vincent Carnaby is not a boy, who requires to be written 
about. He is quite old enough and wise enough to send me a 
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letter of his own, if he wishes me to know how he is getting on. 
Oh ! I thought there was something more than that. Dear, 
dear, dear, dear 1 ' 

This chromatic series of doleful ejaculations was produced 
by the succeeding contents of Mr. Naylor's letter. He went 
on to say that Dr. Rippingille had of late taken a great 
interest in commercial matters, and had recently asked him 
(Mr. Naylor) to recommend a trustworthy colonial broker* 
He had done so, little aware at the time that Dr. Rippingille 
was commencing a series of speculative purchases in rice, lin- 
seed, jute, sugar, and other colonial produce. The amount 
at stake would be considered small if appertaining to an 
extensive mercantile establishment, but it was large when 
compared with Dr. Rippingille's moderate means. Mr. 
Naylor begged pardon for making use of the adjective 
* moderate,' but he had ventured, as a friend, to consult Mr. 
Crofts, the solicitor, privately on the subject, and Mr. Crofts 
had informed him that, to the best of his belief. Dr. Rippinr 
glUe could ill aflFord the risk. 

Poor Penelope had very little appetite for her solitary 
dinner, after reading Mr. Naylor's verbose but kindly- 
intentioned missive. She sighed as she remembered how 
wrong-^headed and obstinate her father could be, how little 
she or anybody else (Crofts included) knew of his affairs, and 
how slight was the influence which she possessed over him. 
She was well aware that for several years past, the Doctor s 
earnings had been almost nominal ; he still had a certain 
amount of practice, which suflSced to keep him busy dmring 
the forenoon, but it was among a very unprofitable class of 
patients, persons who, on the strength of having known Dr. 
Rippingille for five-and- twenty years or more, expected to be 
attended gratis, and who thought they paid him very hand- 
somely if they sent him a turkey at Christmas. The result 
of this comfortable arrangement was that Dr. Rippingijlle'6 
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larder at that festive season was wont to look like a poul- 
terer's shop, but very little money came in. Miss Rippingille 
felt seriously afraid that the expenses of the Finsbury estab- 
lishment were being pix>vided in a large proportion out of 
capital, instead of out of interest, and she knew that such a 
course, if persevered in for long, would end in utter ruin. 
She was not at all a selfish woman, yet she felt that it would 
seem hard if her father, who only a few years earlier had 
been able to give her sister a portion of five thousand pounds, 
were to die and leave her dependent for support on her own 
exertions. Yet, if he went on in the way which Mr. Naylor 
had described, such a contingency was far from unlikely. 
Worthy Miss Rippingille seldom thought for long, however, 
about her own prospects. She presently turned her attention 
to Eleanor, and wondered how her father's vagaries might 
afiect her prot4gee^s future career. 

* If I could do exactly as I wished,' she said> sipping the 
single glass of wine which she allowed herself when staying 
with Amelia ; * I would sell the lease of the Finsbury house, 
and take a pretty . cottage in the country. Papa should 
refuse all patients who pretended they ever meant to pay him 
for his services, and should amuse himself with writing 
another book, and physicking labouring people. Eleanor 
should, at the end of five years, marry Vincent Carnaby, and 
in the meantime, if Vincent could be persuaded that the 
position was not below the dignity of his ficmcee^ should go 
out as a governess. We could easily place her among kind 
friends who would really treat her as a daughter. It would 
help, I think, to fi)rm her character, teach her to be more self- 
dependent, and prevent her from remaining quite so girlish 
as she is at present Then, after she married, if poor papa 
were no longer in this world, I should go and live within a 
mile of her, drop in two or three mornings in the week, even 
oftener if Vincent would not be jealous, and sometimes stay 
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for a few days in the house, if he asked me. But ab I dear 
me 1 How different is the reality likely to be ! ' 

The good little lady was effectually aroused from her 
castle-building by an uproarious inroad of noisy children^ 
laden with all manner of sea-spoils. In fire minutes there- 
was a heap of wet seaweeds on the sofa, a pile of stones and 
shells on the mantelpiece, five live crabs, escaped from Master 
Geoffrey's basket, on the floor ; great shaking of petticoats 
and feminine exclamations of alarm ; male laughter from 
Richard and the two boys, and a perfect hurricane of wailing 
from the baby, who, after being asleep all the way home, had 
suddenly awoke to the conviction that this was a miserable 
world, with nothing in it worthy of a rational infant's satis- 
faction. Utterly repudiatii^ all consolation from his mother^ 
he was handed to Eleanor, and received her endearments with 
a scream ; passed on to Emily, he received her caresses with 
a still louder scream ; deKvered> to Miss Rippingille, he smote 
that good lady a violent blow on the nose, and yelled at her j 
handed in -despair — while Mrs. Tunstall rang for Anne the 
cook — to Richard, he was instantly converted to a condition 
of perfect placidity and contentment, burying bis fat pudgy 
hands in that gentleman's beard, and putting him to exquisite 
torture j which was borne with heroic magnanimity. Miss 
Eleanor of course looked on with quiet but triumphant 
approval. When Anne the cook came up, a weird-looking 
woman, of terrifying exterior. Master Baby flatly refused to 
leave the protection of Richard's arms, which caused her 
afterwards to tell Eleanor, to that young lady's extreme 
amusement and delight,, that Mr. Garland seemed ' quite a 
fatherly sort of gentleman^ miss.' 

Nobody except the two culprits knew of the important 
revelations which had taken place in that hollow chamber 
among the- rocks ; excellent Mrs. Tunstall was conscious of 
nothing save that she had had a. most refreshing hour's nap^ 

k2 
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daring which time she had dreamed (her dreams were usually 
of a domestic, unexciting character) that Geoffrey junior's 
new knickerbocker suit had come home, and that it fitted 
beautifully. Emily was aware that Richard and Eleanor 
had been absent for a long time, and she shrewdly suspected 
that they had spent the major part of that time in each other*8 
company, but she knew nothing further. She had questioned 
Richard, but had received a rebuff almost rudely uttered, 
which she felt was scarcely kind after all her labours ; but 
the young man was excited, as was natural, by the events of 
the afternoon, and was in no humour for imparting second- 
hand descriptions. As they drove home together, Emily 
watched the mobile countenance of Sweet Seventeen, usually 
so transparent in its utterances, but could make nothing out 
of it. Eleanor seemed to be in very good spirits, was rather 
more inclined to talk than she had been of late, and — that 
was all. Under the potent influence of acknowledged Love, 
perhaps even Sweet Seventeen was growing to be a little bit 
of a hypocrite. 

But Eleanor was not a hypocrite, when she stole 'into 
Aunt Pippy's chamber at bedtime, and discovered that 
worthy soul at the toilet-table, brushing out her impractica- 
ble fuzzy hair, and reperusing Mr. Naylor's ill-omened 
letter. Miss Rippingille hastily closed the letter, put it 
under the foot of one of the candlesticks, and then turned 
round to greet her protSffSe with rather a mournful look on her 
usually tranquil face, and a tear trembling in each of her 
clear brown eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RICHARD WHO? 

*Dkar aunt, what is the matter?* asked Eleanor, 
anxiously. 

* Nothing that I need trouble you with, my dear,' 
answered Miss Rippingille, with a dash of brusqueness in 
her tone. 

The young lady had a sort of dim notion in her head that 
Aunt Pippy was likely to be offended with her, though for 
what reason she scarcely knew. Perhaps she thought that 
already some bird of the air (it must have been a sea-gull, 
for no other member of the feathered tribe had been visible) 
had carried the tidings of the stolen interview with Richard 
to her kind patroness's ears. That interview had been 
fraught with such importance to herself, that she forgot that 
there might be other matters in the world of equal, if not 
of superior, importance to other people. She was like the 
Senior Wrangler at Drury Lane Theatre who complacently 
accepted the applause which was intended for the King. 
There were tears in Miss Rippingille's eyes, and her manner 
was constrained. It was evident that she had found out 
Eleanor's secret. What else indeed could that mysterious 
letter be about which she had just hidden away so secretively 
under the candlestick ? The result of these unfounded sup- 
positions was that Miss Nelly, without intending any hypo- 
crisy, put on an expression like the expression of a school- 
prl who has been detected in a scrape. 

* I am afraid you are vexed with me, Aunt Pippy/ she 
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fiaid, * I know it was not right of me to go to St. Brelade's to- 
day with Mrs. Tunstall — I ought to have stayed at home/ 

* My dear child, I was not thinking of that,' interrupted 
Miss Rippingille, hastily, and laying a stress on the word 
*that; 

* I am afraid you are thinking more of the other thing,* 
said Eleanor, with downcast eyes and a penitent face. 

'Have you read this letter, then?' exclaimed Miss Rip- 
pingille, almost angrily. She naturally thought that * the 
other thing ' meant her father's speculations, and she fancied 
for a moment that Eleanor must have taken the letter out of 
her dressing-table drawer, and read it. 

* Dear aunt, I never read any letters of yours without 
your leave. I never saw the letter till now, but I can guess 
what it is about' 

Miss Rippingille was on the point of becoming very angry 
indeed, and saying to Eleanor, * So my father confides his 
commercial speculations to you, while I, his daughter, am 
kept in entire ignorance of his doings.' But prudence bade 
her restrain her tongue, so she merely said, sharply : 

' What do you suppose the letter is about ? ' 

' About Richard.' 

' Richard ? ' said Miss Rippingille, dreamily, * Richard 
who ? Oh ! I understand. Fiddlestick and nonsense, child, 
what are you talking about ? ' she continued, quite recovering 
her good-humour, ' we have been playing at cross-purposes ; 
I fancied you knew the real cause of my annoyance, and I 
should have been vexed if you had. Eleanor, my dear,* 
she added, gravely, ' I don't like this free use of Mr. Gar- 
land's Christian name.' 

A tear rose to Eleanor's eye and a pout to her lip. She 
was so vexed to discover that the beloved being who was all 
in all to Nelly Bayne, was at that moment an object of such 
total indifference to Penelope Rippingille, that that good 
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lady had for an instant forgotten his name, and coolly spoken 
of him as * Richard who ? ' As if there could possibly be 
more than one Richard in the wide world in whom Eleanor 
was interested. 

Eleanor was by nature frank and straightforward, and she 
knew that these qualities were highly prized in the Rippin- 
gille family. She had often heard the old doctor say, * I 
hate people who beat about the bush, and can't speak their 
minds out.' So she screwed up her courage to the utmost, 
and replied to Miss Rippingille's last observation : 

* Dearest Aunt Pippy, please don't be angry with me. I 
called Mr, Garland Richard, because this afternoon he has 
asked me to marry him.' 

* To which you replied, " Yes ? " ' demanded Aunt Pippy, 
in a loud interrogative tone. 

* I did,' murmured Eleanor, timidly raising a pair of tear- 
ful eyes to her patroness's face. 

Here a pause ensued — a pause which seemed to Eleanor 
of such terrible duration, that she thought she had stood 
facing Miss Rippingille in a motionless state for at least 
twenty minutes. Two minutes were probably nearer the 
mark. At length Miss Rippingille spoke : 

* I am not at all surprised at your news, Eleanor ; I have 
expected something of the sort to happen, especially since 
Mr. Garland came over from France to escort his sister 
home.' (These last words were spoken in an ironical tone.) 
* Nor should I speak the truth if I said I was exceedingly 
grieved. If I had been very much opposed to Mr. Garland, 
I should not have encouraged him as much as I have done ; 
I should not have invited his sister to stay with us, or per- 
mitted Mrs. Tunstall to treat him with such hospitality.' 

' I am so pleased to hear you say this,' murmured 
Eleanor. 

* But I should be speaking equally falsely,' pursued Miss 
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Rippingille, who spoke in rather a dry, philosophic tone, 
' if I were to say that I rejoiced at the prospect of your 
marrying Mr. Garland. I cannot do so. As far as I am 
concerned, I tolerate the match, because I believe you are 
attached to him, and because he is a respectable and steady 
person. Bat I am not enthusiastic' 

^ No, indeed you are not, dear Aunt Pippy,' thought Miss 
Nelly, in a rebellious corner of her heart. * I fancied you 
would either have attacked him violently, or praised him 
warmly. To think of calling my darlings lovely Bichard, by 
way of commendation, "a respectable and steady person I " ' 
The young lady bit her lip, and said nothing aloud. So 
Aunt Pippy continued her discourse. 

* But although I may tolerate the match, Eleanor, I am 
not at all sure that my father will permit it — if indeed the 
ultimate decision rests with him. Your aunt, Mrs. Shanks, 
may like to be consulted before such an important step is 
taken. In fact, I think we are bound to consult her.' 

* Aunt Fanny is sure to oppose it,' said Eleanor, with an 
unusual display of temper. ' She has never liked me — she 
thinks I despise her because her husband keeps a shop — and 
she believes that I am la^y and indolent, because Mrs. 
Tewkesbury told her so. You remember the old char- 
woman who used to wait on my mother, and who came to us 
last winter. Please say nothing to Aunt Fanny, dear Aunt 
Pippy ; you are my real aunt,' she added, with a kiss, ' I 
can't care for Aunt Fanny.' 

' I shall make no promises,' observed Miss Rippingille. 
' How soon does Mr. Garland want to marry you ? ' 

'I suppose very soon,' answered Eleanor, blushing. ' But, 
dear Aunt Pippy, wouldn^t you like to hear exactly how it 
happened, and what Richard said, and what I said? I 
came in on purpose to tell everything to my little mother, 
but the " little mother " seemed so melancholy, and received 
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my news so coldly, that I was afraid to begin a long 
story.' 

* You shall tell me to-morrow, my dear,* said Miss Rip- 
pingille. * It is time for us both to be in bed. You are 
quite pale, Eleanor, with excitement. I am sorry I have 
spoken icily, but I have been a little worried to-day, and 
though I expected your news, still it came upon me as an 
additional shock. All ardent lovers, my child, think that 
the rest of the world are cold-blooded and unfeeling ; it is 
only natural that they should think so. Go to bed, and 
don't lie awake thinkiag, but get to sleep. God bless you, 
my dear.' 

In spite of her former cold words, she folded her prot4g4e 
in such a long and loving embrace, that Eleanor went away 
comforted, though still somewhat surprised at the calm 
indifference with which her intelligence had been received. 
She had made up her mind to expect either hot anger or 
warm sympathy, and had met with neither. So she went to 
bed, a little puzzled, but on the whole well satisGed that the 
disclosure had taken place. 

Miss Rippingille's apparent indifference (for it was much 
more apparent than actual) was due to several causes. 
Partly, as she had alleged, to the worries and annoyances of 
the preceding day ; but partly also to the jealousy which 
almost every mother feels when the daughter whom she has 
loved so deeply bows down and worships a male idol for the 
'first time. It is true that Eleanor was not her daughter by 
birth but only by choice, yet perhaps on this account she 
loved her all the more sincerely. She now knew that for 
the future she could only occupy a secondary place in that 
youthful heart, that the first-fruits of its affections would be 
laid upon an altar dedicated to a new deity. Then, besides 
this excusable sensation of jealousy, she was inclined to look 
calmly on Eleanor's attachment to Richad Garland, for the 
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Tery reason that Mr. Naylor's unpleasant intelligence made 
such a match appear more worthy of consideration than 
before. Perhaps, after all, it would be the best thing that 
Eleanor could do. If the doctor really fell into difficulties, 
he might suddenly discover that he was unable to support 
his protSgee any longer. She must in that case go out and 
earn her living until Vincent was ready to marry her. 
And Vincent, who would very probably wince at the idea of 
his future wife going out as. a governess, even if she did it as 
a matter of self-discipline, would most likely be scandalized 
if she took to teaching out of sheer necessity. Be^des, it 
was of no use thinking any more about Vincent. Eleanor 
loved somebody else, and that somebody else was ready to 
marry her at once. Miss Rippingille made up her mind 
that on the following morning she would cross-examine 
Richard on the subject, and if his answers were satisfactory, 
she should, believing that she was consulting Eleanor's 
happiness, though sorely grieved to lose her, recom- 
mend Richard to the favourable notice of Dr. Rippin- 
gille, and also, if necessary, to the favourable notice of 
Mrs. Shanks. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A TAP ON THE SHOULDER. 

At the very time while poor Eleanor was attempting to pour 
her girlish confidences into Miss Rippingille's apparently 
unsympathizing ear, tlie originator of all her heart-flutter- 
ings was strolling up and down the Albert Pier, smoking his 
last pipe before going to bed. To all outward appearance 
he seemed very cool and collected, not at all agitated by the 
fact that he had that day invited a beautiful young woman 
to become his partner for life, and that she had blushingly 
accepted the invitation. Ever and anon he halted in his 
pace to lean over the parapet, and admire the pillar of white 
fire, which * that orbed maiden ' the moon shed over the still 
green waters* of the bay, or to gaze upon the twinkling red 
lights which marked the village of St. . Aubin's ; or to look 
upon the black towering mass of Elizabeth Castle, and 
fancy it an old lion couchaid at the entrance of the harbour. 
But although apparently so calm, Richard was very deeply 
aflfected by the occurrences of that afternoon. He was not 
surprised at the success of his suit, for he had gathered from 
various silent indications, which lovers are so well able to 
interpret, that • Eleanor was only waiting to be asked; but 
he did not love her less because she had accepted him so 
readily, he loved her all the more for confessing her prefer- 
ence so frankly. He contrasted her behaviour with what 
would probably have been the behaviour of a Victorian belle. 
Miss Isabella Marshall to wit, of whom we heard a little at 
the commencement of our narrative. Richard felt sure that 
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Miss Marshall, even if she had been dying to marry him, would 
have refused him point-blank at least twice in succession for 
the sake of enhancing the merits of her eventual submission. 
It required a certain noble simplicity of character to yield 
at once, as Eleanor had done. But while the young man 
praised his sweetheart's conduct, he was somewhat inclined 
to blame his own. He had not been open and straight- 
forward ; he had kept something back. He had declined to 
inform the inquisitive maiden, although her violet eyes had 
beamed on him so coaxingly, how and why he first fell in 
love with her. Yet, was he wrong in being so secretive ? 
Captain Bayne wished his liberal intentions to be concealed 
till his niece was married and settled in Australia. Talka- 
tive sister Emily, whom Richard had been compelled to 
admit to his confidences, had already endangered the success 
of the enterprise by too free a use of her rash tongue. For 
the future Richard determined to keep his own counsel. 
After all, the secret, when disclosed, would not be likely to 
cause a very painful shock. Eleanor believed herself to be 
poor and dependent; whereas she was really, if Captain 
Bayne's intentions could be trusted, a wealthy heiress. The 
position somewhat resembled that of the Lord and Lady of 
Burleigh. At some future day, Richard would be able to 
show his bride the strong-box containing Captain Bayne's 
securities, and to say, * All of these are mine and thine ! ' 

But we must not argue, because he reflected thus, that his 
attachment was of a mercenary character. He really loved 
Eleanor for herself, and herself alone, and if Captain Bayne 
had suddenly appeared on the Albert Pier, and had tapped 
him on the shoulder, saying, * I have revoked my intentions, 
and mean to leave all my money to the Ballarat Hospital,* 
not only would an oppressive weight of uneasiness have been 
removed from his heart, but he would have loved Eleanor 
as fondly and sincerely as ever. 
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Somebody did tap Richard on the shoulder while he was thus 
pondering, causing him to start quite nervously. The tapper 
was a pale, bony-faced young man, of a sullen countenance, 
who asked Richard with rather a dogged civility, as if he 
was not in the habit of being dvil, to favour him with a 
light for his cigar. Without speaking Richard drew bis 
match-case from his pocket, and proffered it to the strange, 
who lighted his cigar, making an inarticulate grunt in reply, 
which might be charitably interpreted as his mode of express- 
ing his thanks, or might only be an attempt to clear his 
throat. At that moment the moon, which had just been 
passing under a small cloud, re-appeared, and shone upon 
Richard's face, whereupon the stranger said abruptly : 

* I've seen you before.' 

* I daresay you have,' answered Richard, coolly. 

* When's it coming off? ' 

* When is what coming off? * 

* The wedding.' 

* What wedding?' 
' Your wedding.' 

' Is it any business of yours ? ' asked Richard, speaking a 
little sternly. 

'I may make it my business, perhaps,' answered the other, 
with something of a threat in his manner. 

* I think, my friend, you'd better attend to your cigar,' 
said Richard scornfully, 'it's smouldering all down one 
side.' 

' Plenty more where that came from,' replied the stranger, 
lighting another, and pitching the one-sided offender ovct 
the parapet ' I wish you to know that you was seen among 
the rocks kissing her like one o'clock.' 

A hot blush spread over Richard's face. Young English- 
men are so shy of ridicule. * Who saw me ? ' he asked. 

'I saw you. Lying among the rocks after a bathe. 
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wishing I could stop there for everi reading the " Decline 
and Fall of England," by Ledru Rollin, which I bought at 
a book-stall for one and ninepence, and hoping it might all 
come true. Agreeably engaged in this manner I heard 
voices, a male and a female. My curiosity being aroused I 
stood up, and perceived the dandy bit of white muslin round 
your hat. I crept quietly nearer, and presently saw a brown 
straw feminine ditto, with blue ribbons, and an uncommonly 
pretty pair of eyes — ' 

* You can spare your comments on the lady, sir,' said 
Richard, with the dignity of a newly-engaged man. 

* I suppose it isn't high treason to call her nice-looking, is 
it?' snapped the stranger. * Well, it was as good as a 
play ; in fact, a precious sight better than a play, because it 
wasn't make-believe, — to see you squeezing and hugging — * 

* Are you aware that a warmer-tempered man than I am 
would knock you down, sir ? ' asked Richard, beginning to 
wax wroth. 

*If he did, I should only have him up before the jurats, 
or whatever the swells are called who administer justice in 
Jersey. I should get an extension of leave in order to 
prosecute the case, and that would just suit my book. I 
adore Jersey. I loathe London.' The stranger spat spite- 
fully, as if to insult the great metropolis. 

* Well, said Richard, * I must wish you good night, and I 
am much obliged to you {or your delicate thoughtfulness in 
telling me what you saw.' 

The stranger laughed harshly. * Oh, ah f yes, I daresay. 
Delicate thoughtfulness ! Come, I've touched you up a bit 
on the raw, have I ? ' He then shouted out, as he walked 
swiftly away, ' She's worth having, isn't she, money or no 
money, and there's three of you after her ? I wonder which 
will get her I ' 

On hearing these words, Richard immediately gave chase, 
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being determined to seize his mysterious interTocutor by the 
collar, and discover how much he really knew; but the 
stranger ba£9ed him by darting suddenly down one of the 
dark stone-staircases leading to the quay. 

* Who can the three be ? ' asked Richai'd, meditatively, as 
he entered the hotel doorway. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MOTHER RINGROSE'S LAMBS. 

Richard Garland felt more disturbed than he cared to 
acknowledge by the last observation which his acquaintance 
of the Albert Pier had uttered, and as he judged that the 
person in question was not likely to remain very long in the 
island, he determined to go down in the morning to the 
pier and see the Southampton boat start. Unfortunately, 
excitement kept him awake so long at night, that he over- 
slept himself, and only reached the end of the pier just as 
the departure-bell was ringing and the paddles beginning to 
revolve. But he was not disappointed in one respect. His 
mysterious acquaintance was on board, on the fore-deck, 
leaning over the bulwarks with a desponding expression on 
his sullen countenance. He did not appear to recognize 
Richard, being indeed too cloeely engaged in licking one of 
those abominable cigars all over before lighting it, as if he 
was a boa-constrictor and it was a rabbit. 

There was a young gentleman on the pier of uproarious 
demeanour, who had been bidding good-bye to some friends, 
also of uproarious demeanour, now congregated on the 
paddle-box. To this youth, who was dressed in the extreme 
of gentish fashion, whose eyes were red and blinking, and 
who yawned, in spite of his uproariousness, at the end of 
every second sentence, Richard addressed himself for 
information. 

* Ta, ta, old Pill-box I * bellowed the young gentleman. 
* Don't forget the widder up at Hoxton/ 
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* No 1 nor Matildar Anne ! ' retorted his paddle-box friends, 
which mysterious sally caused infinite merriment. 'You'll see 
me at the shop Toosday week, sharp,' continued the youth. * I 
beg your pardon, sir ' (quite civilly to Richard), * do I know 
many people aboard ? Well, I do know a tidy lot. Those 
are a parcel of my pals on the paddle-box. The cove 
rolling a weed about in his fingers ? No, I don't know him. 
Yes, I do, by Jove I No I don't I thought it was Capers. 
I do know him!' exclaimed the young gentleman with 
extraordinary vigour, the effort being followed by a reac- 
tionary yawn of portentous dimensions. 

* What's his name ? ' cried Richard, eagerly, for the 
steamer was by this time fast moving away. 

*Why, there you lick me,' said the young gentleman, 
doubtfully, once more yawning in a cavernous manner. 
* You see my head's rather queer this moraing ; we've been 
keeping it up all night, partly for a lark, and partly for fear 
we shouldn*t wake in time for the steamer. Do you want to 
know very bad ? ' 

' I should like to know,' answered Richard, with a smile. 

*Well, you look like a jolly chap, so come along to 
Mother Ringrose's, and I'll find out for you if I can. Like 
myself, he was one of her Lambs. Law, how bad my head is, 
I shall have to do a brandy-and-soda, and take a dip off the 
Target Rock before I'm fit for anything.' 

This young gentleman was most communicative while 
walking up to the Olive Branch Hotel, informing Richard 
that he was twenty years of age, and that he spent fifty suc- 
cessive weeks of the year in a Manchester warehouse in 
the neighbourhood of Aldermanbury, that the remaining 
fortnight was his own, and that he usually compressed as 
much ' spree ' into it as any commercial youth could pos- 
sibly assimilate in that brief space of time. He had been all 
over the island in the excursion carriages, had twice driven 
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a trap himself, and had each time been upset, which cata- 
strophe he appeared to consider provocative of much addi- 
tional delight He had been to the theatre — * seedy hole ' — 
he observed, parenthetically (the new theatre, I may remind 
my Jersey readers, was not built in 1860) ; had attended 
a lecture on mesmerism, and a conjuring entertainment, 
and had on each occasion made himself so conspicuous by 
leaping on to the platform in company with a score of com- 
panions, and taking an active share in the performance, as 
to be ejected by the police. In short, he was a full-blown 
specimen of that humble race of Channel-Island excursion- 
ists who are called Five Pounders, because they are supposed, 
in addition to their return tickets, to bring just a hundred 
shillings in their pockets, and to spend them with the utmost 
speed possible. As a rule, the Five Pounders are rather 
silly and noisy persons, prone to address rude observations 
of a personal character from the tops of omnibuses to the 
quiet residents of Jersey — said observations generally being 
couched in the prevalent slang of the day. A scholastic 
lady, for instance, marching at the rear of her boarding-school 
detachment, if aflBicted with unsymmetrical legs, is sure 
to be asked how her poor ancles are ; elderly gentlemen of a 
stay-at-home deportment, are invited to state where they are 
going on Sunday ; while everybody, old or young, tall or 
short, is requested to ' wire up I ' But when to personal objur- 
gation is added the shying of hard, unripe apples at meek- 
spirited fathers of families oppressed with the care of frac- 
tious babies in opposition excursion vehicles. Five Pound 
humour degenerates into mere buffoonery. After all, we 
must not be too severe on the Five Pounder ; he toils hard 
enough, poor fellow, in London, and no doubt accumulates 
a vast deal of laughing-gas in the City, which it is abso- 
lutely necessary for his health's sake to blow off at annual 
intervals. 
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Bather to Eichard's surprise, the lady aflPectionately 
spoken of as Mother Eingrose, proved to be a comely-faced, 
brisk little woman of three-and-twenty, capable, however, in 
spite of her youth, of keeping her unruly lambs in apple-pie 
order — perhaps, I ought to say, in consequence of her youth — 
these young gentlemen being extremely susceptible to good 
looks. Mother Eingrose was in the bar, already administer- 
ing cooling drinks to several * lambs,* who had retired to the 
fold very late overnight, and who were in consequence suf- 
fering from thirst. Mr. Moss, Eichard's companion, intro- 
duced him to Mother Eingrose with much form and cere- 
mony, as if she were a semi-regal personage, and then 
permitted Eichard to state his business. Mother Eingrose 
promptly replied that she knew exactly who he wanted — a 
thin-faced, down-looking gentleman — yes — he went by the 
boat this morning — but she only knew his number — she 
never troubled herself about names — in short, to Mother 
Eingrose, the bony-faced young man was ' Double-bedded 
No. 17,' and nothing more. 

A bright thought struck good-natured Mr. Moss. ' Per- 
haps the other double-bedded 17 may know, mother?' 

* Very likely, ' answered Mother Eingrose, as she deftly 
uncorked a bottle of soda-water, ' you^re pretty sure to find 
him upstairs waiting for breakfast ; he's fond of his stomach, 
is that red-faced 17.' 

They went upstairs accordingly into a large room with a 
low ceiling and a long table in the centre, set out for some 
thirty guests. Three or four ' lambs * were lounging about, 
among them a gentleman of plethoric build and sanguine 
complexion, whom Eichard judged to be ' Eed-faced 
No. 17.' 

Eichard was right in his conjecture. The red-faced 
gentleman put his gold watch, which he had been consulting 
with an impatient air, back into his pocket, and left off 
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casting a pair of hungry eyes at the cold round of beef 
which ornamented the foot of the table, in order to say, 
^ Hallo, Iceland I you look as if you couldn't help it I ' 

* I can't,' responded Mr. Moss, with affected gravity, 'I've 
been striving against it all the morning. Allow roe to 
introduce to you a friend of mine. Negative ; he wants to 
ask you a question.' • 

Bichard began to get bewildered. Here was Mr. Moss, 
who had informed him, without waiting to be asked, that 
Moss was his name, gravely answering to the name of ' Ice- 
land;' here was *Eed-faced 17,' with equal gravity, per- 
miting himself to be addressed by the unlikely patronymic 
of * Negative.' 

' Happy to answer fifty questions, I'm sure,* said Mr. Ne- 
gative, * if they'd only bring breakfast up. What does the 
gentleman want to know, Iceland ? ' 

* The name of your chum in No. 17.' 

* What ! — the brute (excuse my using violent language, 
but I haven't had my breakfast yet) — the brute who went 
off this morning by the Southampton boat ? 

* Yes.' 

* Universally known, among those who had the melancholy 
pleasure of coming in contact with him, by the name of Tee. 
Shall I tell you why ? I christened him " Amiability "— a 
most appropriate name — but Mother Bingrose's lambs are 
such lazy fellows that they abbreviated it to Bility, then to 
Ility, then to Lity, and lastly, Tee. He used to get so mad 
when we ran down the cognomonical chord.' 

' It seems to me,' Bichard ventured to say, ' that you 
have nothing but nicknames here.' 

All the room burst into a laugh, and Negative said, 
* You've just hit it. No genuine lamb is ever known by his 
real name while in Jersey — it's against the usages of Olive- 
Branch society. If he wants to seem a swell, he names him- 
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self Eeginald de Vere, and generally gets called Buggins for 
his pains ; but, as a rule, his friends do the christening for 
him. Now my name in London is Lapworth, and in London 
I am not ashamed of it ; but in this house, as I am a tra- 
veller in photographic chemicals, they call me Negative. 
As for our friend Moss, the connection between his name and 
Iceland is obvious to the meanest capacity.' 

* Then you can't give me any clue to your room-mate's 
real name ?' asked Eichard. 

*Yes, 1 can, for a wonder,' answered Mr. Lapwortb, 
otherwise Negative. * The cad surnamed Amiability (excuse 
my powerful language — hurrah ! here comes Mary with the 
eggs — what a lovely colour you've got this morning, Mary, 
my dear !) — the cad surnamed Amiability, in his capacity 
of room-fellow to me, made himself as disagreeable as he 
possibly could, left dirty water in both basins, used my hair- 
brushes, made felonious inroads on my pomatum, and, 
among other atrocities, took the liberty of exchanging col- 
lars with me ; at least, on no other grounds can I account 
for the discovery of a very frayed and dirty collar in my 
shirt-drawer marked E. G.' 

* My own initials,' said Eichard, with a laugh. 

*Very likely the cad has borrowed them,' observed 
Negative. 

Eichard thought that was improbable. * Would it be 
troubling you too much, Mr. Lapwortb — ' 

* I say,' cried the owner of that name, holding up a finger 
solemnly ; ^ don't do it again, or I shall be fined.' 

* Negative, then,' continued Eichard ; * may I look at that 
collar?' 

* You may keep it, if you like. Mary, lend me a pair 
of tongs,' said Negative, with an afiectation of extreme 
delicacy. * We'll examine it outside the breakfast-room 
door, on the landing, if you please.' 
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Mr. Lapworth fetched the collar in a trice, for he was 
eager for breakfast. Bicbard thanked his companions for 
their great civility, put the collar in his pocket, and walked 
back to his hotel 

* E. G., somewhere in London, isn't much of a clue,' he 
said to himself; 'still, I'll try and find him, if only to know 
what he means by there being three suitors in the field for 
Nelly's hand. Yet, why should I bother myself? The 
dear girl loves me and me only.' 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

A COUPLE OF INTERVIEWS. 

Breakfast over, Eichard betook himself to Grouville 
Terrace, and was waylaid by his sister in the hall. * Dearest 
Dick/ she said, clasping him by the hand and dragging him 
into a little closet of a room, called Mr. Timstall's study, but 
actually devoted to the harbourage of a whole regiment of 
that dandified gentleman's boots. * Dearest Dick, you were 
rather unkind to poor Em yesterday, weren't you ? ' 

* Yes, I was,' answered Eichard, penitently, as he kissed 
her cheek. 

* Nobody tells me anything now,* said Miss Garland, 
almost plaintively ; ^ even Eleanor has become as close as aa 
oyster.' 

*And a very good thing, too,* remarked her brother. 
* My wife can't be too cautious to please me.* 

* Your wife, Dick 1 ' exclaimed Emily. * Have you done it, 
then?' 

* If you mean, have I married her ? — right off the reel, as 
they say on board ship — by special licence, I haven't done it 
I wish I had. There's nothing like clinching these matters. 
But if you mean, " Have I asked her to be my wife, and has 
she consented ?" I answer " Yes.'* ' 

* Victoria I victoria ! ' cried excitable Emily, striking an 
attitude. 

* Don't be an ass, Emily.' 

* Eichard, you're really getting quite rude I ' said Emily, 
with a heightened colour*- 
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* My dear girl ! ' he said, taking her hand, kindly, * I'm 
sure I don't wish to be rude to anybody — to you, especially, 
who have done so much for me ; but I feel rather bothered 
this morning — there are several obstacles and hindrances to 
be encountered — and when you began shouting " Victoria,*' 
I felt annoyed, because I don't like halloaing before I am 
out of the wood.' 

Whatever her other faults might be, Emily was not ill- 
tempered, and she loved her brother with an intense 
devotion. The shade of vexation passed rapidly away from 
her face, and she said, ^ I don't see why you should be so 
nervous, Dick ; Eleanor loves you and you love her. What 
more do you want ? ' 

' A good deal,' answered cautious Richard. * We must 
remember that she is a mere child in point of years ; in fact, 
I almost wonder she consented to take an elderly buffer like 
me ; I shall be thirty next birth-day.' 

' Nonsense, Dick I you have not reached your manly prime 
yet.' 

' Yet you, Em, who are not six-and-twenty, call yourself 
an old maid.' 

' Yes, because single women are not like single men, they 
have a short summer, and a horribly long and dreary 
autumn. Don't let us talk about ages^ it always makes me 
melancholy. What more about Eleanor ? ' 

* We must remember also that she leans entirely upon 
Miss Rippin^Ue for advice and assistance. Consequently, 
that lady's consent — ^you must leave off calling her the Gorgon 
when she becomes my adopted aunt — ^her consent will be 
absolutely necessary ; likewise, I suspect the consent of the 
old doctor, and, very probably, the consent of Eleanor's 
actual aunt, the grocer's wife. I feel pretty sure they won't 
all give it without a good deal of opposition.' 

^ Don't ask it, Richard* Marry her privately some fine 
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morning, and then tell them what you have done. They 
may storm at you, but you can snap your fingers at 
them.' 

* I don't think Eleanor would consent to it ; and do you 
know, Emily, I love and respect my intended wife all the 
more, because I think she wouldn't consent to it. She has 
been strictly brought up, and has a very tender conscience. 
I wish mine were a quarter as sensitive.' 

^ I suppose you think mine is made of gutta-percha ? ' 
observed Emily, with a laugh. 

* I don't want to judge other people,' said Richard, gravely, 

* but I think you would do things, firmly believing them to 
be right, from which, perhaps, Eleanor would shrink.' 

* Oh ! this love, this love I ' exclaimed the young lady, 
rather mockingly. * How we do deify the dear object I ' 

* Indeed, I don't, Emily. I am only giving you my reasons 
against anything approaching to an elopement, or a clandes- 
tine marriage. I may, after all, be compelled to resort to it ; 
in that case, there will be a struggle between Eleanor's 
affection for me, and her sense of duty.' 

' I am afraid you will be a pair of prigs,' said Emily. 

* Hush ! here comes the Gorgon ! ' 

It was not the Gorgon. It was Mrs. Tunstall, who came 
bustling in with an infantine frock over her arm, the butcher's 
boiik in her hand, and a child aged two-and-a-half (the 
penultimate baby in fact) clinging to her skirts, and bawling 
^ Bittee soogar.' This was Milly, her mamma's namesake, 
and special pet. 

^ Oh dear ! I am sure I beg your pardons, Mr. Garland, 
and Miss Garland, too,' said voluble Mrs. Tunstall, 'I 
thought I should find the study empty, or Mr. Tunstall in 
it — I wanted to speak to him for a minute.' 

^ I saw him go out about five minutes ago,' said Emily. 

* How was he dressed ? ' asked his wife. 
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on her hand, in the favourite Finsburj Square attitude, 
which had maddened several susceptible clerks ? Well, it 
would have been rather pleasant to find her awaiting him in 
this Juliet-fashion. He knew in his heart that she showed 
much more sense in going about her usual occupations, than 
if she had sat idly sentimentalizing at the first-floor window, 
yet he felt annoyed with those Miss Kobinses, for monopo- 
lizing his beloved even for a single hour. In the early 
stages of this mysterious passion, it is not necessary to belong 
to the male sex, or indeed to any sex at all, in order to 
incur the' ill-will of an ardent lover. A thoroughly exact- 
ing gentleman will dress up a formidable rival out of his 
sweetheart's grandmother, out of her Skye-terrier, out of 
her Berlin-wool work. But in order to proceed to such 
lengths as these, a man must be a bit of an ass. Richard, 
not being an ass, but a sensible fellow, did not go so far, 
still he went far enough to desire that the Miss Robinses 
would be content to bathe by themselves. 

Next came the interview with Miss Rippingille. Richard 
was summoned into the drawing-room, where sat the worthy 
little lady, looking quite official, in front of a big desk, with 
a heap of papers before her. On this occasion, perhaps 
because it enabled her to conceal her real feelings, she 
was rather loud and abrupt ; and, in fact, both in speech 
and manner, reminded Richard forcibly of her respected 
father. 

^ Good morning, Mr. Garland,' she said, hastily extending 
her hand. * Sit down, please.' 

* Good morning,' replied Richard, quietly, as he seated 
himself. 

* You have told my froteg^e^ Miss Eleanor Bayne, that 
you wish to marry her ? ' said Miss Rippingille, flourishing a 
pen, as if she meant to take notes of the evidence. 

* I have.' 
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' And she has accepted your proposal ? ' 
*Yes.' 

* Very well, so far. We have established two facts. 
First that you want to' marry her ; secondly that she wants 
to marry you. Is it so ? ' 

* It is so.' 

* And now what do you expect me to do, Mr. Garland ? ' 

* To give your consent to the match, if you will be so 
kind.' 

* You are asking a favour which for one reason I should 
be very glad to refuse. If Eleanor marries you I shall lose 
her, perhaps, for ever in this world. But I made up my 
mind when I first called her my daughter that some such 
contingency might happen, and I am not going to allow my 
foolish affection to stand between her and her happiness. 
But I must make sure that her future lot with you is likely 
to be one of happiness. Now we really know very little 
about you, Mr. Garland,' said Miss Rippingille, suddenly, in 
a confidential tone. 

* I shall be very glad if, during the remainder of my stay 
in England, you will try and get to know me as much as 
possible,' said Richard. 

* It is not an easy thing to manage, now that you and 
Eleanor are engaged lovers. Of course you will show the 
best side of your character in her company. I think I had 
better send her away for two months,' said Miss Rippingille, 
smiling ; * and ask you to stay with my father and myself in 
Finsbury Square.' 

* I will willingly submit to the ordeal,' answered 
Richard, 'only that I fear it would put you to needless 
trouble.' 

* I confess,' continued Miss Rippingille, * that I have been 
favourably impressed by your behaviour towards your sister. 
If you treat Eleanor after marriage as well as you treat Miss 
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Garland, I shall be satisfied. Now do you expect to receive 
any money with Miss Bayne ? ' 

Richard started and coloured at this sudden question. 
Miss Rippingille could not fail to observe his discomposure, 
but attributed it at the time to wounded delicacy, as was 
shown by her succeeding remark. 

* I had no intention of hurting your feelings, Mr. Gar- 
land.' 

* Indeed,' Miss Rippingille, said the young man, * since 
first I saw yo\xv protegee y and wished to make her my wife, I 
have never thought of receiving any dowry with her from 
Dr. Rippingille. My salary, which is now five hundred a- 
year, and which will increase annually, will enable us to live 
even in so expensive a colony as Victoria ; but if either of 
us should hereafter inherit any property, I shall of course be 
glad to have it, though I don't eagerly anticipate it.* 

* I wish you fully to understand, Mr. Garland, when you 
speak of inheritance, that my father is not likely to leave 
anything to Eleanor as a married woman. If she remained 
single at his death, he might possibly do so, though even in 
that case, there are — ' 

* Pardon me for interrupting you,' said Richard, * I neither 
expect nor desire anything from Dr. Rippingille. I am 
vrilling, if you please it, to marry Eleanor within a month 
from this time, and I will pay all the expenses which may 
arise from the preparations for her wedding.' 

* Our pride could not allow that,' answered Miss Rippin- 
gille. * Whoever with my consent marries my dear girl, shall 
at least receive her properly provided with all that a bride 
should have. But this is a very trifling matter ; the main 
point which we have to consider is this, whether, if I give my 
consent (I frankly tell you, I am inclined to do so), other 
people will also give theirs.' 

' You refer to your father ? ' 
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* Partly. He is so attached to Eleanor, that he will be 
loth to give her up. Then you must not forget that Miss 
Bayne has relatives of her own, who have always reserved 
the right of guardianship over her. It ivill be absolutely 
necessary to consult them/ 

* I suppose so,' said Richard. * I think it will be the best 
plan, as Emily and I have fixed to leave to-morrow, for me 
to see both Dr. Rippingille and Mrs. Shanks myself.' He 
almost regretted now that he had never told Miss Rippin- 
pile of his visit to that cross-grained relative. 

' And if they should both say " No." ' 

* I must try and persuade them to say " Yes." ' 
*But if they should remain, obstinate, what then?' 

* Why then,' said Richard, meditatively, ' I must — ' 

* Promise me one thing, Mr. Garland,' interposed Miss 
Rippingille, energetically, * that you will not persuade Eleanor 
to do anything contrary to the will of her natural guardians 
— I never knew a clandestine marriage that ended satisfac- 
torily. Will you promise me this ? ' 

Richard answered, very slowly and unwillingly, * I will.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MRS. SHAKKS GOES FOR A DRIVE. 

An unwonted phenomenon appeared in front of Mr. Shanks' 
door one pleasant September afternoon. Not merely the 
phenomenon of Mr. Joddrell's long-bodied trap, nor of Mr. 
Joddrell himself; both these were familiar fortnightly ob- 
jects. Let U3 listen for a moment to the outspoken astonish- 
ment of the wives and mothers of Tiverton Street, as they 
stand at their doors, jug and basin in hand, refreshing them- 
selves with a whiff of balmy autumnal air — balmy even in 
Tiverton Street — and watching the gradual approach of the 
milkman as he heralded his arrival at each successive door 
by a shrilly-uttered * Kee-ow ! * 

' I did hear they was going to be sold up.' 

' Law, Mrs. West, you don't say so ! ' 

'Yes, and I know Matilda Fox, their general' ("servant" 
understood), * told me only last Thursday was a week, when 
I was getting half-a-hundred of coals in at Huggins's, that 
there was a quarter's wages due to her.' 

Here another voice struck in : * It's all that traveller's doing, 
coming round and temping Shanks, who's a good-natured idiot, 
to take a parcel of pickles and preserves and fancy goods 
that he can't sell in a neighbourhood like this — I know what 
the trade is, my poor husband being second-counterman to—' 

This good lady's reminiscences were cut short by the 
powerful voice of Mrs. West: 'They was always at it, 
hammer and tongs, when he was 'prentice and she was 
mistress, and I've seen her look as black as thunder at 
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him not a month back out of the first-floor front, while he's 
been a lighting his cigar and twisting his moustache on the 
pavement like my lord Paramount, and now, look there— 
they're as sweet as molasses — grinning and smiling at each 
other like two Cheshire cats. There, I told ye so, Mrs. 
Jones, he's a going to hand her in, and drive her off in the 
trap, bothered if he ain't ! ' 

Yes, this was the phenomcDon — the sudden cessation of 
the hostility heretofore known to exist between Balls' 
traveller and Mrs. Shanks, and the departure of that lady in 
Mr. Joddrell's vehicle. Mrs. Shanks, with her lean angular 
figure, long thin face, and sober-coloured garments, did 
not at all resemble the usual style of lady whom her late 
apprentice was in the habit of treating to airings at Richmond 
and elsewhere, but I daresay she was quite as respectable 
a companion, and much less likely than those young persons 
to insist on his stopping at a series of shops for the purpose 
of presenting them with a pair of gloves, or a brooch, or a 
fancy set of collar and cuffi. Mrs. Shanks, although the 
daughter of a Commander B.N., was in most respects a 
humble-minded person, and moreover had a moi*tal aversion 
to that tearing grey horse, so that she told Mr. Joddrell she 
would much sooner perform the journey quietly in a New Road 
omnibus, but Mr. Joddrell insisted on having the honour of 
driving her, and assured her that the grey horse, though 
capable of flying like the wind, knew precisely what to do 
when he had a timid lady seated behind him. 

Before stating whither these apparently ill-assorted tra- 
vellers were bound, I may as well briefly tell how it was 
that the daughter of a Commander R.N. condescended to 
marry a grocer. It happened on this wise. In his old age, 
when his two sons, Edward and Samuel, had both gone out 
into the world, and only his daughter Frances remained with 
him, Commander Bayne fell into pecuniary difficulties, 
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which were enhanced by a predilection which he had latterly 
conceived for hot rum and water. The gallant oflScer — 
I do not use the adjective mockingly, for he had seen hard 
and meritorious service — was at that time living at Worthing, 
and occupied apartments in the house of Mr. Shanks, then a 
young man, who had just commenced the grocery business 
on his own account. An unmarried sister of Mr. Shanks 
kept house for him, and matters would have gone on very 
pleasantly between the landlord and his lodgers, but that 
Captain Bayne had an unfortunate knack of getting very 
deep into Mr. Shanks* books. When quarter-day came 
round, an instalment of the debt was always honourably 
paid, still the sum total kept gradually growing bigger and 
bigger, till at length Mr. Shanks perceived that if matters 
went on thus, the captain's liabilities would in time smother 
a very promising little business. While the worthy grocer 
was puzzling his brains over this matter, equally unwilling 
either to give the captain more credit, or to turn him out of 
the house, Miss Shanks announced to her brother that she had 
received an eligible oflFer of marriage, and that if he wanted 
somebody to keep house for him in future he had better 
look out for a connubial alliance on his own account. Being 
very friendly with the captain, and indeed not averse to 
mixing a tumbler of grog in his company, he mentioned his 
matrimonial intentions to that rum-bibbing officer. Captain 
Bayne asked if he had fixed on any young lady yet Mr. 
Shanks frankly replied that he had not. ' Then,' said the 
captain, ' why not take Fanny ? we can all three live com- 
fortably together, and I'll throw my half-pay into the 
grocery business.' Poor Fanny was not in love with Mr. 
Shanks, but she liked him because of his forbearance towards 
her father. Then, she lived a desperately dull life, passed 
for the most part in reading the newspaper to Captain 
Bayne, and listening to the perennial torrent of abuse which 
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he poured forth (as soon as he had shipped a good quantum 
of hot rum) against the Lords of the Admiralty. She 
married Mr. Shanks, and became a devoted wife and mother, 
which fact may atone in some degree for the narrow-minded 
bitterness which she so often displayed towards nearly every- 
body excepting her husband and children. As for Mr. 
Shanks, he felt that he had made a good bargain, and when 
the captain died two years after the marriage, he cheerfully 
buried his debts along with him. 

Poor Mrs. Shanks' whole existence had been embittered 
and vulgarized by perpetual disappointment and poverty. 
Her husband was an easy-going, lax-principled man, whose 
youthful energy soon exhausted itself. He became careless 
and indolent, and thus, after more than twenty years of 
married life, had a worse and less profitable business in 
Tiverton Street than when he had started at Worthing. 
How his numerous family had been brought up so respect- 
ably would have been a mystery to any one who was 
unacquainted with his wife's untiring diligence and rigid 
economy. This episode will not have been out of place, if it 
leads us to regard Mrs. Shanks' bad qualities from a charitable 
point of view. For instance, it afibrds some excuse for her 
intense jeabusy of Eleanor Bayne. Just because the girl 
had a pretty face, those Rippingilles must needs cocker her 
up and make a lady of her, while her cousin Charlotte, who 
(in her mother's opinion) had quite as much beauty to boast 
of, was slaving mom, noon, and night, at a West-End mil- 
linery establishment Then, as I don't wish to hide any 
blots in Eleanor's character, that young lady had not been 
in the habit of visiting her humble relations in . Tiverton 
Street so often as she might. Yet she could have alleged 
several very valid excuses for her seeming neglect. Miss 
Rippingille had discouraged frequent intercourse with the 
grocer's family, fearing that under the influence of un- 
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grammatical example, her protig^e might retnm to that 
unaspirated condition of speech from which she had been 
rescued in her childhood. Then whenever Eleanor did go 
to see her aunt, that acidulated relative received her with 
such chilliness, and uttered so many disagreeable inuendos 
as to the humbleness of her apartments when compared to 
the palatial splendour of Finsbury Square, that Miss Nelly 
was apt to return home grieved and angered nt her aunt's 
vulgar narrow-mindedness. 

And now let me say whither Mrs. Shanks and Mr. 
Joddrell were bound, and what was the nature of their 
business. A few days before this, Mr. Joddrell had called 
in Tiverton Street, and requested a private interview with 
the grocer's wife. She was alarmed, fearing hostile pro- 
ceedings from Messrs. Balls & Co., although their traveller 
had promised after his last confidential interview tp do his 
utmost to mollify his employer. Mr. Joddrell speedily re- 
assured her and bade her be perfectly easy on that score. 
He then told her the latest news. 

The latest news in Mr. Joddrell's budget was that Richard 
Garland had suddenly appeared in Jersey, and had proposed 
to Miss Eleanor Bayne. And not only had he proposed, but 
fibe had accepted him. 

Amiable Mrs. Shanks became greatly agitated. 'How 
do you know this, Mr. Joddrell ? ' she exclaimed. 

' By the best of all possible evidence, ma'am, the evidence 
of the eyes.' 

* Your own?' 

^ No, not my own. I couldn't spare the time from busi- 
ness, so I employed a man on whom I can rely. He was 
going to Jersey for a holiday, and it was nuts to him, being 
of a malicious disposition, to follow the lovers about At 
last he nicked them in a snug hollow place among the 
rocks, and as he lay not ten yards off, he heard every word 
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they said. Everlasting vows of constancy — not a word 
about your brother's legacy — and then a baker^s dozen of 



* Shameful I ' cried Mrs. Shanks. * Such conduct proves 
the delicacy with which my niece has been brought up. 
Thirteen kisses, and in the open air, too ! I am thankful to 
say, Mr. Joddrell, that my daughters have had a better 
training.' 

* I'm sure they have, ma'am,* answered her ex-apprentice, 
who had kissed Miss Charlotte at least fifty times on the 
stairs during the period of his servitude. 

*And does Miss Rippingille approve of my niece's dis- 
graceful conduct ? ' pursued Mrs. Shanks. 

*I can't say. My friend's time was up, and he left the 
next morning. Do you approve of the match, Mrs. Shanks ? ' 

This question, asked with studied coolness, blew the lady's 
smouldering wrath into a flame. 

^ I approve of the match I ' she cried. ^ I look on it as a 
monstrous and abominable piece of injustice. My brother 
Samuel has doubly disgraced his family : first, by committing 
manslaughter and forfeiting his bail, and then by bestowing 
his ill-gotten wealth ' (Mrs. Shanks was confident it was ill- 
gotten) ' on a good-for-nothing, idle, proud hussey, who is 
already well provided for. He tlrinks nothing of my ten 
children, who are as much his relatives as she is, and who 
are to be left struggling in poverty, while she is wallowing 
in gold. Approve of the match ! I shall do my utmost to 
prevent it. I shall insist on my rights as her aunt and 
guardian — rights which my dear husband very properly 
refused to surrender to that sly, treacherous woman in 
Finsbury Square. I shall visit Dr. Rippingille, and point 
out to him, if he is capable of understanding anything, what 
deeds of wrong are being perpetrated behind his back. Yes, 
Mr. Joddrell/ she ooocloded, * I shall not leave one stone 
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unturned to prevent a marriage taking place between this 
Australian vagabond and my silly, carroty-haired niece.' 

James Joddrell listened tranquilly to this harangue, 
though inwardly he was scandalized to hear the Queen of 
his photographic gallery spoken of so skittishly. He 
ventured to say, * Perhaps your brother thinks carrots the 
correct article. They're coming into fashion, you know, 
ma'am.' 

Mrs. Shanks continued to be as hot as one of those bottles 
of West India pickles which lay in her husband's window 
neglected by the Tiverton Street public. 

*My brother,' she said, * would never have known the 
colour of the girl's hair, or anything about her, if I had 
not been so foolish as to send him that photograph. I might 
have known that he was plotting some mean and dirty action, 
when he never asked for a likeness of any of my dear girls, 
who are as much his nieces as ever Miaa Rippingille's spoilt 
pet oan be.' 

' What shall you say to Dr. Rippingille, Mrs. Shanks ? ' 
asked Joddrell, who was growing fatigued by listening to a 
string of mere abuse. 

' I shall insist on his putting a stop to the marriage, until 
I have remonstrated with my brother on the cruel injustice 
which he appears to be determined to commit.' 

* That cock won't fight,' said Mr. Joddrell, rudely. * If 
you tell the old gentleman that your niece will come into a 
fortune by marrying Garland, he'll do all he can to hurry 
on the wedding. I've heard you say over and over again 
that he's uncommonly fond of money.' 

* But, surely, he will have some regard for justice ? ' 

* Justice ! Who cares for justice when twenty thousand 
pound is going a begging ? The old boy will expect to get 
a tidy slice of it himself, and at any rate his daughter. Miss 
Eyebrows, will. No, no, Mrs. Shanks, your dodge will 
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never do. You must tell the doctor that Garland is going 
about with a cock-and-a-bull story of a fortune which he's to 
get if he marries your niece, and you must say plainly that 
it's all a lie and a make-up. The doctor will be disgusted 
with Garland when he hears that he's only an adventurer, 
and your niece will be disgusted with him when she finds 
that all his fine speeches meant nothing but money-hunting.' 

* But, Mr. Joddrell,' said Mrs. Shanks, with some dignity, 
^ I am not in the habit of telling falsehoods.' 

^How do you know you're going to tell a falsehood? 
You've only got my word for the truth of Garland's story. 
Suppose I tell you that I've got fresh information, that 
Garland's a regular humbug, won't you believe it ? Come, 
I'll go with you to see the doctor, Mrs. Shanks, and save 
you from saying anything that goes against your conscience.' 

To assert that a thirst for vengeance was burning in Mr. 
James Joddrell's amiable bosom would be to apply a melo- 
dramatic expression to a somewhat prosaic sentiment, inas- 
much as his revenge, although hissing hot, was capable of 
being instantly cooled, if plunged into a goodly hatful of hard 
cash. * Hatful ' is a vulgar phrase, but it was Mr. Joddrell's 
own. He boasted to his sister, Rosa Weitzel, just before 
his visit to Mrs. Shanks, that he meant ^ to make a hatful of 
tin out of this job.' But although it suited his purposes to 
employ Mrs. Shanks as an ally iu the business, the respective 
objects at which they aimed were not precisely similar. Both 
agreed that it was a crying shame for Captain Bayne to hand 
over his money to Richard Garland ; but while Mrs. Shanks 
wished to divert the golden shower to her own family — she 
cared nothing for herself, though grasping and avaricious for 
the sake of her children — Mr. Joddrell naturally opined that 
his own pocket ought to be the legitimate destination of some 
of the skulking skipper's savings. Mrs. Shanks was so infuri- 
ated against her auburn-haired niece, that she would almost 
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sooner hear that Captain Bayne had left all his money to a 
hospital than that Eleanor should get a share of it, even 
if she herself received another share. Mr. Joddrell was far 
cooler and more philosophical. He had no particular ani- 
mosity against anybody, not even against Captain Bayne, 
provided the ex-skipper ^ behaved like a gentleman,' which 
expression implied the poulticing of James Joddrell's feelings, 
which were lacerated by his brother's untimely death, with a 
thousand pounds or two. As for animosity against Eleanor, 
it was replaced in his case by vehement admiration, admira- 
tion possibly of a coarse and undisceming character, but still 
admiration. He did not^ however, disclose this amatory 
weakness to Mrs. Shanks, ' if I had,' he afterwards told his 
sister, ^ the inflammatory old girl would have pitched mo out of 
the house, neck and crop.' On the contrary, he hinted to 
Mrs. Shanks that he had always admired her eldest daughter, 
Charlotte, which was quite true, Mr. Joddrell's adoration of 
the fair sex being as universal, though scarcely so harmless, 
as Mr. Tunstall's ; and * what a thing it would be, Mrs. 
Shanks,' he said, confidentially, ^if I could work matters so 
as to induce Captain Bayne to do something substantial for 
your family, and then take Charlotte's hand as a reward for 
my pains.' 

This was the topic of Mr. Joddrell's conversation on his 
second visit to Tiverton Street, and it was the pleasant antici- 
pations excited by his hints that made solemn-faced Mrs. 
Shanks ^ smile and grin like a Cheshire cat,' to repeat Mrs. 
West's expression, as her companion gallantly hoisted her 
into his phaeton. 

Whither were they bound ? They were going to call on 
Dr. Rippingille, for the purpose of informing him of the plots 
which were being hatched against his darling protSgeS's happi- 
ness under his unconscious nose, and Mr. Joddrell, having 
an elastic conscience, had undertaken to do any lying which 
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might be necessary for the sake of blighting Richard Gar- 
land's reputation. 

Mr. Joddrell was a skilful driver, and, as he had foretold, 
the grey horse considerately kept his slap-dash style under 
reserve, and went along at an innocuous jog-trot pace. 

* You ain't chilly about the knees, ma'am,' observed 
Mr. Joddrell, politely, 'because I've a rug under the 
seat?' 

Mrs. Shanks made answer that she was not chilly about 
the knees, and then went on to wonder whether the doctor 
would be at home. 

* Safe to be,' said Mr. Joddrell, * he only goes out now in 
the forenoons. His practice, I'm told, has dropped away to 
nothing, though of course he has any quantity of gratis 
patients. I judge, from what I hear, that he's beginnmg to 
give way in the top-story, you understand me, Mrs. Shanks ? 
he's getting rather silly.' 

^ I should be inclhied to think he is,' replied Mrs. Shanks. 

* Now that Eleanor Bayne has so completely neglected the 
duty which, as a niece, she owes to me, Mrs. Tewkesbury is 
the sole channel of communication between myself and the 
Bippingille family, and she informs me that the old doctor 
goes on like a crazy man, having his meals at the most 
irregular hours, and spending all his evenings poring over 
his collection of beetles. How he gets on without my niece 
I hardly know, for when in town he makes so much of her 
that Mrs. Tewkesbury says it's really quite shocking.' 

^ How do you mean shocking ? ' 

* I mean that he is capable of asking her to marry him, 
and she is quite capable of accepting him.' 

^What, seventy-five and seventeen I No, hang it,' said 
Mr. Joddrell, who winced at any inuendo against Eleanor, 

* I don't think she's as bad as that.' 

*She is a treacherous, designing girl/ observed Mrs. 
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little to do while the family were out of town, that he felt 
any exertion very acutely), and said : 

* Law 1 Mrs. Wilcox, if it ain't Miss Nelly's annt, old 
Mother Shanks, and in a carriage too, an open pheaton I 
Well, I suppose I must go and let her in/ So saying, he 
yawned, and stretched himself, and sauntered slowly upstairs. 

Dr. Rippingille was in his study, standing on a chair, in 
the act of reaching down the articulated skeleton of a small 
monkey from the top-shelf of a high glass-case. This 
monkey formed one of an osteological series, which the 
doctor had prepared in India years before. The skeletons 
were chiefly of rare and little-known species, and were 
skilfully put together. For a long time past he had 
purposed to earn some honour and glory by presenting them 
to the British Museum, but every time that he took them 
down to gloat over them his heart failed him» and he decided 
that the Museum must wait until — in his favourite phrase — 
he was under the turf. The old gentleman had grown 
espedally nervous and irritable of late, in a great measure, 
according to Henry, owing to that heap of commercial 
circulars which now littered Ins table. * Old fool 1 * Henry 
had muttered irreverently, * why can't he be content with a 
good leasehold mortgage or railroad indentures' (Henry 
probably meant • debentures'), * instead of buying saltpetre 
and shellac, and a parcel of things that he don't know 
nothing about.' Perhaps there was a spice of envy in 
Henry's rebuke, fOr that faithful retainer, being of an 
inquisitive turn and having very little to do, had himself 
taken to the study of the circulars, and had arrived at the 
sage conclurion that there was a mint of money to be made 
in Mincing Lane if one only went to work the right way. 
But which was the right way ? Not master's way, anyhow, 
he decided. Thus, being nervous and easily startled. Dr. 
Bippingille nearly let one of those precious monkeys dip 
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through his fingers when the footman entered, and announced 
• in a tone of ill-suppressed disgust the arrival of Mrs. Shanks 
and Mr. Joddrell. 

^ Bless me!' exclaimed the doctor, totally ignoring or 
failing to catch the name of JoddrelL ^what does she want? 
What's the matter with her? ' 

* She ain't come professionally, sir,' shouted Henry into 
his employer's ear. *I've showed her into the drawing- 
room.' 

^I don't want to see the woman,' cried the doctor, 
pettishly. * If she or her family were sick I'd cure 'em, if I 
could, for her niece's sake. But I don't like Jwr. She's too 
cantankerous to please me. Why didn't you say the ladies 
were out of town, Henry ? ' 

^ Because she said she wanted to see you particular, dr,' 
bellowed Henry. ^I know I shall get disease of the 
lungs,' he afterwards stated to Mrs. Wilcox in the kitchen, 
'hollaring to master as I'm forced to do. I feel the 
peremptory symptoms already.' 

* Very well,' said the doctor, * I'll go up to her. Take 
this skeleton, Henry, don't let him drop, whatever you do, 
while I put my hand on your shoulder.' 

Meanwhile the visitors were seated in the drawing-room, 
awaiting the doctor's arrival. Mr. Joddrell sat by the 
window with an eye watchfully directed towards the horse 
and trap, which he had left in charge of a hungry-faced 
young man, while Mrs. Shanks sat, from domestic habit, 
near the fire-place ; albeit it was filled with nothing warmer 
than gilt shavings. Mr. Joddrell said very little; Mrs. 
Shanks descanted on the Sybaritic luxury with which her 
undutiful niece was surrounded. The furniture of the 
Finsbury drawing-room certainly looked gorgeous in com- 
parison with poor Mrs. Shanks' ragged horsehair sofa and 
dismal Old Masters, but there was really nothing at all 
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splendid about it. Nearly eyerytbing in tbe room, except 
the pianoforte and some of tbe books and cbimney-piece* 
ornaments, was forty years old, but in Mrs. Shanks' 
jaundiced eyesight, it was an abode of guilty splendour. 

Presently, Dr. Rippingille came in, a trifle more tremulous 
perhaps than when we last saw him, but still brisk and lively. 
He carried the sea-serpent twisted about his arm (his 
obstinacy about this acoustic instrument had latterly given 
way) and looked rather like Laocoon, supposing Laocoon to 
have had a red face, parrot nose, bushy white eyebrows, and 
a swallow-tailed coat. *Well, Mrs. Shanks, what do you 
want me for ? * he asked abruptly, but not unpleasantly, as 
he ofiered her the tail of the sea-serpent to shake instead of 
his hand. * Who's this ? ' he continued, turning sharply on 
Mr. Joddrell without waiting for an answer. 

* Mr. James Joddrell,' replied Mrs. Shanks, * formerly my 
apprentice, now in the wholesale grocery trade.' 

* Oh ! ah I I recollect you, Mr. Joddrell,' said the doctor, 
wagging his h^ad. 'Took a double molar out of your 
mouth once, 1 remember. How's the sugar market?' Dr. 
Rippingille asked this last question, not because he really 
happened at that time to be interested in the condition of 
the sugar market, but from sheer force of habit All through 
life he had made a practice of talking to everybody about 
their own business, on the ground that they would probably 
discourse more interestingly on that than on any other topic. 
In this manner he had acquired a vast fund of amusing 
though often useless information. Mr. Joddrell answered 
the commercial query propounded to him to the best of his 
ability, and then the doctor once more asked Mrs. Shanks 
what she wanted him for. 

* To confer with you, Dr. Rippingille,' replied that lady, 
speaking softly and deferentially, * concerning the future 
prospects of my dear niece, Eleanor.' 
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< Dear niece, eh ? ' said the old gentleman, as be grasped 
the sea-serpent * I didn't know she was so dear to you, 
Mrs. Shanks. I fancied there was no love lost between 
yon.' 

* The fault has not been on my side, sir,' said Mrs. Shanks. 
* I have always offered the warm embrace of a near relative.' 
She raised her bony arms as she spoke in token of her fond 
affection. 

* Well, never mind that now,' said Dr* Rippingille, * let 
bygones be bygones. What about her future prospects ? ' 

* A rumour has been circulated that my niece is engaged 
to be married.' 

* And a very reasonable rumour too,' answered the old 
gentleman. *You don't suppose, Mrs. Shanks, that the 
young men will let a pretty girl like Nelly stay single if 
they can help it ? ' 

* Then I presume, sir,' pursued Mrs. Shanks, in a sepul- 
chral tone, * that you approve of the match ? ' 

* Match, Mrs. Shanks ? I don't know clearly what you 
mean. I want her to have him, but she refuses to look at him.' 

* We have heard a very different account, eh, Mr. Jod- 
drell?' said Mrs. Shanks, glancing meaningly on her 
coadjutor. 

* Yes, doctor,' said Mr. Joddrell briskly, as he took the 
end of the sea-serpent from Mrs. Shanks, *a party well 
known to me happened to be over in Jersey the other day, 
and he overheard, quite by accident I assure you, doctor, 
such a bit of love-making among the rocks between Miss 
Bayne and the gentleman in question as leaves no doubt on 
my mind that she likes him.' 

Dr. Rippingille elevated his shaggy eyebrows with a 
pleased air. * Sly dog,' he observed reflectively, * sly dog, I 
wondered he hadn't called to see me lately, and that 
accounts for it. I thought he'd win her if he only went the 
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proper way to work. My little Nelly,' he said, turning to 
Mrs. Shanks, on whose countenance a wrathful expresi^on 
was becoming visible, * my little Nelly is a romantic puss. 
She wants a vast deal of sweethearting before she knows her 
own mind. So your eaves-dropping friend, Mr. Joddrell, I 
mean no offence, thought the young people did their love- 
making in a workmanlike style, eh ? ' 

' He counted no less than thirteen kisses,' hissed out Mrs. 
Shanks. 

* Thirteen I Ha, ha I that's capital,' laughed the old 
doctor, ^I didn't think the fellow had got such spirit in 
him. Well, Mrs. Shanks, the fair sex are weathercocks, 
every one of them. My little Nelly vowed to me with tears 
in her eyes that she could never luve him well enough to 
marry him, so I, being a soft-hearted, unselfish old fellow, 
said she should have her own way. I'm delighted it's turned 
out as it has, and I'm much obliged to you both for being 
the first to bring me the good news. If my daughter had 
had a proper sense of duty, she'd have writtea Yes, I'm 
delighted. He's a good, steady fellow, and the fortune isn't 
to be despised, eh ! Mrs. Shanks ? ' 

Mrs. Shanks could refrain herself no longer. She darted 
one fiery glance at her confederate, and then burst into the 
following strain : 

* Dr. Rippingille, you are greatly deceived if you fancy 
there is any fortune in the case. The man is a mere im- 
postor, who is making love to my dear niece merely to 
satisfy his own base ends. My poor unfortunate brother 
Samuel — ' 

* What on earth has your brother to do with it, ma'am ? ' 
exclaimed the old gentleman, in a tone of the utmost 
surprise. 

* Everything,' pursued Mrs. Shanks.' He has become a 
rich man — ' 
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Mrs. Shanks was running on at such a dangerous rate 
that Mr. Joddrell without ceremony snatched the snake out 
of her hands, and took up the thread of the narrative. 

* Captain Bayne, doctor/ he shouted, * is falsely reported 
to he a rich man, and to have left a fortune to his niece, Miss 
Eleanor Bayne, provided she marries this — ' 

* Harkye, young man,' cried the doctor, angrily, * don't 
bellow so, or you'll drive me stone deaf. And what have I 
to do with Captain Bayne ? Confound Captain Bayne. I 
tell you, Mr. Carnaby's ten thousand pounds are safely in- 
vested in the Three per Cents. — I've been with him to the 
Bank of England— I've— ' 

* Carnaby ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Shanks. * Oh, my dear sir, 
how you have been deceived I Did you think it was Mr. 
Carnaby who had proposed to my niece in Jersey ? ' 

* Surely, I did,' said the doctor, who began to look scared 
in his turn. * If it wasn't him, who was it ? ' 

* A party of the name of Richard Garland,' answered 
Mr. Joddrell. 

* Garland — Garland I ' shouted the doctor, ' a fellow from 
Australia, with a pretty sister, a friend of Mr. Brandram's, 
Caniaby's, and Heaven knows who ? ' 

Both the conspirators nodded emphatically. 

* Tell us all about it,' pursued the old gentleman, tremu- 
lously. *You, Mrs. Shanks, if you please; your friend 
halloas too loud.' 

Thus invited, Mrs. Shanks began an elaborate and artistic 
narrative, eking out facts, where they seemed to be barren 
or unsatisfactory, by the aid of a fertile imagination, and 
appealing at frequent intervals to Mr. Joddrell for assist- 
ance, who, putting on an air of solemu conviction, assured 
the doctor that a grosser attempt to swindle a young lady 
out of her happiness he had never come across. 

* What do you suppose the villain s object is ? ' asked Dr. 
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Bippingille, when this tale of cunningly-mingled truth and 
falsehood was concluded. 

* Why, sir/ answered Mr. Joddrell, holdly, nay, almost 
rashly, considering that he sat in the presence of Charlotte's 
mother, ^ I think the chance of marrying such a sweet, pretty 
girl as Miss Bayne is, has heen enough to tempt the 
rascal/ 

Mrs. Shanks tossed her head scornfully, and frowned a dis- 
senting frown. * Indeed, Dr. Bippingille, such is not my 
opinion. Some may think my niece nice-looking — I cannot say 
that I myself do— not admiring red hair — but I am sure that 
a designing person like Mr. Garland wouldn't lose his heart 
to such very ordinary beauty. Depend upon it, sir, he an- 
ticipates a liberal legacy at your — ' Mrs. Shanks coughed 
apologetically, and then added the word, ^ decease.' 

' Then he'll find himself most confoundedly disappointed,' 
answered Dr. Bippingille. *If I was a millionaire, I 
wouldn't leave him a sixpence. To come and rob me of my 
dear little Nelly, and carry her off to Australia, would be 
bad enough, but to make up a parcel of lies about it, and 
pretend that your brother, Mrs. Shanks, has come to life as 
a rich man, is a hundred times worse. Indeed, I'm quite 
pleased that you've proved him a scoundrel. My little 
Nelly has such winning ways, and I give in to her so much, 
that if he had been a decent fellow, perhaps she would have 
wheedled me over. So I'm rejoiced that you've proved him 
a scoundrel. And if his story had been true and he had been 
really worth twenty thousand pounds, why, I'm such a foolish 
fellow, that I mightn't have liked to stand in Nelly's light — 
perhaps I should have said, " Take him, Nelly, for the sake 
of the money, though you break my poor old Fieart by leav- 
ing me ; " so I'm delighted, Mrs. Shanks and Mr. Joddrell, 
both of you, that you have proved him a scoundrel.' 

Cautious Mr. Joddrell now thought that enough had been 
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said, and accordingly telegraphed to his companion the 
advisability of an immediate departure. The old doctor 
shook hands with his visitors in the most affable manner, con- 
ducted them to the hall door, and said, as his parting speech, 
^I'm as pleased as Punch that you've proved him a 
scoundrel.' 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

IN THE DUMPS. 

^ All hail, comiDercial Croesus I ' said Charles Brandram, 
as he entered his friend Carnaby's chambers, one evening, and 
saluted the proprietor with . mock solemnity. A hearty 
hand-shaking followed, for the two young men had not met 
since Brandram started for Switzerland. * I say, Camaby,' 
he continued, * I'm thirsting for a pipe. I've been dining 
with a Venerable Archdeacon, where of course tobacco was 
tabooed. You must let me break rules for once and smoke 
in your rooms — I'll lean out of window, if you like, old 
fellow, although it's beginning to rain ; but blow a cloud 
I must.' 

Brandram looked all the better for his month of moun- 
taineering. His usual olive complexion had deepened to 
a rich brown, while his face, spectacles and all, beamed and 
sparkled with vivacity. Vincent Camaby, on the contrary, 
seemed overworked and out of sorts ; his face was more 
than usually sallow, and his spine appeared weaker than 
ever. He answered with rather a distraught and melancholy 
air : 

• I don't mind your smoking, Brandram ; in fact, I've 
taken to it myself lately — that is, to the extent of an occa- 
sional cigarette.' 

' Bravo — bravo 1 ' shouted Brandram ; then stopped short, 
and said, * Though why I should rejoice over a fellow- 
creature who adds a useless and possibly pernicious want to 
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his many necessary cravings, 1 hardly know. How goes on 
the City, Vincent?' 

* Oh I well enough ; I'm getting quite used to it.' 

* You like it better than you expected ? ' 

* I like it as well as I could like any career at the present 
time. I don't feel much interest in anything just now, 
except — except — Brandram,' he suddenly exclaimed, * You 
are a fortunate man.' 

' Why ? ' demanded that gentleman^ who had just lighted 
his pipe, and was enhancing the flavour of the first mouthful 
by blowing it through his nostrils — * Why ? ' 

* Because you love, and your love is returned to you.' 

^ Still harping on my daughter, eh I ' said his friend with 
a smile. ' I mean my cousin's protSgee. Well, how goes 
on the affair?' 

* Very badly. Luck and everything else seems against 
me. I had determined to take your advice, and tell my 
story to Miss Bayne herself with all the eloquence I could 
command, while my foe was in Switzerland. As usual, the 
old doctor, with his detestable deafness, and still more, de- 
testable abruptness, intervened (excuse my speaking so 
harshly of your kinsman); a scene ensued, which would 
have been ludicrous if it had not been painful, and ultimately 
Miss Bayne, after being worried in the cruellest way by 
her so-called protector, uttered the fatal monosyllable 
"No<!"' 

*But surely, you haven't given up hope, Vincent? You 
know what women's Noes are said to mean.' 

* Certainly, I have not given up hope,* answered Camaby, 
with vehemence. *' She spoke so kindly and so compassion- 
ately during that scene, that I loved her more than ever, and 
I am sure she could easily be brought to love me. There is 
only one obstacle in the way.' 

* Friend Garland to wit.' 
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* Don't call him friend — ^he is not worthy to be your 
friend/ 

' There I must differ from you, Vincent,' said Brandram. 
* Recollect I had a month of his companionship in Australia, 
and I have just had another month in Switzerland, and I 
cannot forbear asserting in your presence, although I see 
your visage darken, that he is a frank, honourable, amiable, 
excellent fellow. I wish to goodness, as I have said over and 
over again, that I could double Nelly Bayne by some patent 
process, as that clever fellow splits bank notes, and present 
a Nelly to each of. you. As that can't be done — ^I used to 
think, seriously, when in Switzerland, although so much 
attached to Richard Garland, whether my friendship for you 
would not authorize me to shove him over a precipice. Do 
you think, Vincent, you could trust yourself alone with him 
on the Tite Natre^ and no guide in sight to tell tales ? ' 

* Don't suggest horrid thoughts,' exclaimed Camaby. * I 
am too much in earnest to joke about such matters. Although 
I dislike him so much, I would not wittingly injure a haur of 
his head.' 

' But why do you dislike him ? ' persisted Brandram. 

* I cannot help dbliking a man who has come between 
myself and my happiness. I am certain that Miss Bayne 
would have willingly accepted my offer had she not been 
fasdnated by his attractions. But this sort of dislike, though 
not unnatural, is not just. I have a much more reasonable 
motive for disliking him. I believe him to be an unworthy 
hypocrite, pretending to love Miss Bayne, when in reality he 
only loves money.' 

* Money ? Nelly Bayne has no money ! Vincent, I remem- 
ber you uttered these kind of dark speeches before I left 
home. What do they mean ? ' 

* I shan't say at present Time will ^ow. Where did 
you leave him, Brandram ? * 
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* At Paris, as my letter told you, bound westwards for 
Normandy and Jersey. I came home sooner than I intended, 
so that I think he won't do the deed at which I hinted, for 
at least ten days yet/ 

* Do you feel sure that he means to propose ? ' 
^ He said he should.' 

* Perhaps it was mere braggadocio. I have heard that 
Australians are given to boasting.' 

' Richard Garland is not one of the boasting sort. I feel 
confident that he means what he says ; and if you have any- 
thing to say against him, you ought, for the sake of sparing 
Eleanor's feelings, to make it known at any rate to my cousin 
Penelope, before he proposes. Supposing that she really 
loves him, believing him to be everything that is good, what 
a cruel disclosure your intelligence will appear, if it is not 
divulged until after she has accepted him. Not that, accord- 
ing to my belief, Vincent, there's a word of truth in your 
suspicions.' 

* So everybody else would say,' answered Vincent ; * and 
for that reason I mean to wait until he has proposed. 
Besides, I cannot assert that he wishes to marry Miss Bayne 
until he asks her. On that account, therefore, as I told you 
in my letter, I shall be absolutely glad, when I hear that 
he has proposed.' 

* You're a strange fellow, Vincent,' observed his friend. 

* I daresay I am, and you would be equally strange if you 
felt as I do. I had set my heart on winning Miss Bayne's 
affections. I regarded her as the Good Angel who was to 
lift me out of the slough of hypochondria and despondency, 
and infuse new energy into all my faculties. With her at 
my side I could have toiled on for years cheerfully and 
hopefully, expecting eventual success ; without her, the 
world is a dull blank. I go on from day to day with my 
monotonous duties — ^I eat, drink, and sleep, because nature 
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bids me do so, but everything is tasteless, colourless, 
useless/ 

* My good fellow, don't be so dismal,' cried Brandram. 
^ Nelly Bayne is a very nice girl, but she isn't a paragon. 
Even if you lose her, there are plenty more women in the 
world.' 

' But none like her/ answered Vincent, quite fiercely. 

*' I won't argue with you on that point, old chap,' said 
Brandram, * but I want you to listen to one word of reason 
in conclusion. Don't do anything which you may repent 
hereafter. Don't blacken a man's reputation undeservedly.' 

' It won't be undeservedly/ 

' Don't you make too sure of that, you may be mistaken. 
I don't want to preach, Vincent, but there is a Christian 
grace called charity, which thinketh no evil.' 

Carnaby uttered an exclamation of impatience, and then 
said — ' It is very easy for you to talk — you whose love runs 
as smoothly and as sluggishly as a Dutch canal — about 
caution and charity. Change sensations with me, and you 
would not find it so easy. I wish to do nothing that a 
Christian man should be ashamed of, and I think no Christian 
need be ashamed of trying to rescue a girl whom he loves 
better than his own soul, from the hands of a mercenary 
gchemer ! ' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ENGAGING A SPY. 

Our virtuous qualities occasionally resemble the cardboard 
forts with which the Chinese attempt to terrify foreign 
invaders ; they are wonderfully formidable so long as they 
are let alone, and only yield when they are assaulted. A 
man bears a high character for honesty during a long life, 
and then suddenly takes to forging and embezzling. We 
need not suppose that he has changed his nature ; his virtue 
has simply met for the first time, in its flimsy existence, with 
a real temptation, and has gone down before it. Now 
Vincent Carnaby was esteemed by all his friends to be a 
young man of the highest honour and the most delicate 
scrupulousness, incapable of doing a mean or dirty action. 
Yet we have seen that, as soon as a strong temptation pre- 
sented itself — namely, the temptation of proving Richard 
Garland to be utterly unworthy of Eleanor Bayne — he gave 
way to it, set to work after an awkward, shamefaced fashion, 
to pump information out of sly Mr. Weitzel, and at once suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing two objects : first, he whetted his 
own curiosity to the keenest pitch ; secondly, he set a ball 
rolling with which Madame Weitzel, James Joddrell, and 
Mrs. Shanks began to play a nice little game of their own. 
Vincent's curiosity was whetted in this manner. Astute 
Mr. Weitzel told him nothing, but hinted that he could, if 
he pleased, tell a great deal. This cautious conduct induced 
further questioning on Vincent's part, till at last a sort of 
distant intimacy (if I may use so contradictory an expression) 
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sprang up between the two men. Mr. Weitzel fully appre- 
ciated the advantages of being on terms of fnendly inter- 
course with so high-born a young gentleman. Scanning the 
future with a prophetic eye, he foresaw that the Bachelor of 
Arts, with his singular aptitude for business, would, before 
many years, become a partner in the respected house of 
Tidd, Washburne, and Naylor. Consequently, he deter- 
mined to keep in with Mr. Camaby, and to mix himself up 
as little as possible with his brother-in-law's matrimonial 
schemes. He had given Jemmy Joddrell the clue, and 
Jemmy Joddrell might work it out for himself. It was all 
very well to have a brother-in-law who might one of these 
days marry a pretty young lady with twenty thousand 
pounds, but he felt that the contingency was very unlikely 
to happen, and in the mean time he resolved to do what he 
could to serve Vincent Camaby, who was a real friend in 
need. He had known Jemmy for twelve years, and had 
never been able to borrow from him a single half-crown, 
whereas on mentioning (quite casually) one day to Mr. Car- 
naby, that photography was an expensive hobby, and that 
he had been strongly pressed to settle a long-standing account 
for chemicals, Mr. Camaby, unasked, drew out a cheque- 
book and filled up a cheque for the amount Did Vincent 
persuade his conscience that he had made this little advance 
purely out of charity, and without reference to certain coveted 
items of information which he supposed the German to 
possess ? I daresay he did, and I daresay Mr. Weitzel, 
when a few days later he made sundry cautious disclosures 
which did not tend to enhance Bichard Garland's character 
in the estimation of his rival, I daresay the worthy German 
felt inwardly assured that he had not been in the least 
degree actuated by pecuniary considerations, but had said 
what he did for ' de goot of all parties.' 

When Vincent heard that his rival was on his way to 
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Jersey, he wished very much that he could obtain some 
informatioD of his proceedings there. It was of no use to 
write to Emily Garland — of -course she was enlisted on the 
enemy's side. Miss Rippingille and he had parted rather 
coldly ; he strongly suspected her of an inclination to the 
Garland interest ; and in any case he could not venture to 
ask her for information regarding so delicate a topic. He 
knew nothing of Mr. Tunstall, except by report, which report 
stated that he was a gay gentleman, extremely susceptible 
to female fascination, and of excessive laxity in money trans- 
actions : clearly an unfit man to consult with about Bichard 
Garland. Here, perhaps, Vincent was mistaken, and if he 
had boldly invoked Mr. Tunstall's aid, he might have found 
him, prepossessed as we know him to have been in favour of 
the Oxonian, a valuable ally. Lastly, he might ask Bran- 
dram to go over and keep an eye on Mr. Garland's doings. 
Brandram was so good-natured that he was capable of de- 
serting his lady-love, to whose house he had gone on a short 
visit, in order to serve his friend ; but then he had some 
reprehensible qualities ; he was a great deal too talkative 
and fond of gossip, and he was far too friendly with the 
detested rival. Vincent began to despair of getting any 
news of Mr. Garland, until he mentioned the subject to 
Mr. Weitzel. 

* Dey are in Chersey ? ' said the worthy Teuton, interro- 
gatively. * Den I tink I can help you.* 

It seemed that Mr. Weitzel had a convenient friend who 
was either just going, or was already in the island (he did 
not clearly state which), and that his friend would be happy, 
just by way of a little rational amusement, to keep watch 
and ward over Richard Garland's movements. Perhaps 
Mr. Weitzel had already arranged this little scheme for his 
brother-in-law's benefit before Vincent consulted him ; but if 
he had, he said nothing about it 
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Vincent's conscience gave an uneasy twinge as he acceded 
to this arrangement It was scarcely an honourable thing, 
he felt, to set an unknown and possibly unscrupulous person 
as a spy over his rival's doings. But he excused himself on 
the ground that all was fair in love and war, and that, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, it became a matter of 
extreme importance to obtain the earliest information. 

As for astute Mr. Weitzel, he was playing a double 
game, helping his brother-in-law with one hand, and his 
highly-esteemed fellow-clerk with the other. He did not 
see why both should not win. ^ If Mr. Gamaby,' he said to 
himself, ' gets the yong lady, and Jemmy gets a slice of 
the old Captain's money, I shall be satisfied.' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

'GARLAND HAS BROBOSED.' 

The month of September is usually a period of relaxation 
among hardworking City people, so that Tidd's counting- 
house, in common with other shrines devoted to the worship 
of Commerce, presented an air of languor and relaxation. 
Indeed, on the particular afternoon to which I am about to 
call attention, that highly-respected firm was represented by 
a single individual, who lounged on his stool and kicked his 
heels in rather an indolent, apathetic manner. Mr. Tidd 
was at Brighton, with all the family, and only came up twice 
a-week just to see that everything was straight, maintaining, 
however, an active correspondence with old Gubbins, the 
chief clerk, who never took more than a day's holiday at a 
time; Mr. Naylor, leaving his babies and the pattern 
partner of his bosom at home, was enjoying a week's 
partridge shooting in Norfolk ; Mr. Gatty, the bookkeeper, 
and one or two of the juniors, were away on leave ; Mr. 
Gubbins was having his dinner ; Mr. Camaby was having 
his lunch ; Mr. Martindale was officially supposed to be at 
the West India Docks, but was actually and bodily in a 
public-house near Tower Hill, playing bagatelle and drink- 
ing pale ale, in company with a friend from Her Majesty's 
Customs ; nobody, in short, was left in the office excepting 
Mr. Weitzel. 

Apparently for the sake of whiling away the time, he 
took from his pocket a letter addressed, in a fine commercial 
handwriting, to himself, and bearing the Jersey postmark. 
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* Yes/ he mattered in bis native tongue, ^ I decide to do it 
111 tell him as soon as he comes in.' 

* Him ' referred to Mr. Vincent Camaby, who presently 
made bis appearance, neat and prim as usual, accurately 
gloved, although he had only been to lunch two streets off, 
and carrying his slim umbrella, although the sky was cloud- 
less. The German beckoned to him in a mysterious fashion; 
and when Vincent had approached sufficiently near, said in 
a. hoarse whisper, though there was nobody within hearing : 

^ Garland has brobosed, and she has accepted him I ' 
A flush passed over Vincent's sallow cheek at these 
words, and he exclaimed : 

* How do you know it is true ?' 

* Upon de fery pest of evidence, de evidence of de eye. 
Mein friend saw him do it ; saw him kiss de yong lady ; 
saw de yong lady kiss him back again.' 

Vincent uttered a sound which was almost like a groan, 
and the word ^villain' half escaped from his lips. He 
then asked for further particulars, whereupon Mr. Weitzel 
read him some extracts from the Jersey letter, concealing 
the writer's name. The letter was not calculated to soothe 
Vincent's wounded feelings, being indited in a spirit of 
coarse, ill-natured jocularity, but at the same time it was so 
circumstantial in its details of the scene among the rocks, 
that Vincent could not avoid accepting it as true. 

The young man's agitation was so great, although for 
days past he bad been preparing himself for some such news, 
that he abandoned all his usual formality, forgot his supe- 
riority of rank and position, and clasped Mr. Weitzel by the 
hand, exclaiming: 

* My dear friend, I am deeply indebted to you for all your 
kindness and assistance in this unfortunate affair, but I 
begin to fear it is too late. I am afraid Miss Bayne is 
infatuated with this treacherous fellow.' 
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* It looks like it,' said the German, stolidly. 

' Still she might draw back, if she could be convinced of 
his real motives. You hinted the other day, Mr. Weitzel,* 
(Vincent was recovering from his outburst and was regaining 
his native chilliness of demeanour), ^ that you had papers 
proving in black and white the charges which hitherto have 
been supported by your word only. Can you let me see 
them ? I shall then be able to speak with more authority 
than if I am dependent on mere hearsay.* 

Mr. Weitzel pondered for a few minutes. *You will 
return me these papers,' he said at length, ' and ask no 
questions as to how I came by them ? ' 

* I will, I promise you.' 

*If the papers will help him to secure the young lady, 
vy should he not look at them ? * said Mr. Weitzel to him- 
self, as he proceeded to rummage in his desk. With this 
thought he delivered the packet, which he had taken such 
trouble to obtain, into his companion's hand. 

* Just the evidence I want ! ' exclaimed Vincent, excitedly, 
as he glanced over the contents of the packet. He said no 
more, but put on his hat and rushed out of the office, 
actually forgetting to take his umbrella with him. 

* Hi 1 hi 1 Mr. Garnaby 1 ' cried the German, in a fright, 
*• I did not pargain for that. Those papers must not go out 
of de office.' 

Uttering this exclamation, he followed hard afttifr Vincent, 
but on the stairs came in rude contact with Mr. Gubbins, 
who was toiling slowly up, under the weight of threescore 
years, to which he had just superadded a rump-steak and 
half-a-pint of port. 

•Dear, dearl' exclaimed the good-natured old gentle- 
man, 'you nearly took the breath out of my body, Mr. 
Weitzel. Who is upstairs ? ' 

' Nobody, sir,' answered the German, sulkily. 
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* Dear me, dear me, you mustn't leave the ofiBce to take 
care of itself, Mr. Weitzel. I met Mr. Carnaby ranning 
like a madman ; I never saw him run before. I thought the 
house was on fire. What's it all about ? ' 

Mr. Weitzel, driven to extremity, muttered something 
about a foreign bill stamp. 

' Well, well, you needn't all be in such a hurry. Now, 
Mr. Weitzel,' said the chief clerk, as soon as he had settled 
himself on his stool, and began to recover his breath, ' I 
want you to go round to Walker and Harrison's about that 
freight by the ** Queen Mab." Let me see, a hundred and 
fifteen—' 

By this time, Mr. Weitzel had subsided into his usual 
condition of stolid discontent, for he knew that it was too late 
to think of pursuing Carnaby. He suspected, but could not 
be sure, that he had gone to Finsbury Square, and he made 
a mental resolve that he would lurk about in the neigbour- 
hood of Dr. Rippingille's house, as soon as he had executed 
Mr. Gubbins's commission. He cursed his stupid good- 
nature, for allowing Garland's papers to leave his hands for 
a moment, and vowed that as soon as ever he got them back 
he would lock them up in the dispatch-box, and never touch 
them again. 

Mr. Weitzel was right in his conjecture. Vincent Car- 
naby had gone to Finsbury Square. As the young man 
hurried along, the unwonted bodily exertion — for he was 
generally a slow and methodical walker — cooled down the 
agitation of his mind. He began to reflect a little, slackened 
his pace, and took out Richard Garland's papers to read 
them over carefully. Gradually the idea dawned upon his 
mind that he was doing a very shabby action, he was read- 
ing another man's private papers without any permission. 
It was true that they made good all his suspicions against 
(jarland, they made it clear to his mind that Garland had 
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left Australia, with the avowed inteDtion of paying his 
addresses to Eleanor Bayne in the character of Captain 
Parkinson's heiress, still that did not relieve himself from the 
stigma of unlawful possession of these condemnatory docu- 
ments. How, he wondered, had they come into Mr. 
Weitzel's possession? He scarcely liked to think. Not 
honestly, he feared. And the receiver was as had as the 
thief. He was quite aware of that. For a moment he 
almost decided to turn hack, and avoid going near Dr. 
Rippingille at all. No, he could not do that. • He must 
make sure that this news of the proposal and the acceptance 
was true. Dr. Rippingille would probably know of it ; at all 
events, he ought to know of it. He resolved to go on ; but 
he vowed that he would make no use of the papers for the 
purpose of injuring Richard Garland. 

Two days had elapsed since the visit of Mrs. Shanks and 
Mr. Joddrell, and in the interval the old doctor had heard 
some bad news. Bad news from Mincing Lane. The 
produce markets had receded, and the doctor stood to lose 
a thousand pounds by his speculations. Not a ruinous loss, 
but a very severe one to a man who for some years past had 
been encroaching on his capital for the purpose of defraying 
his household expenditure. Unfortunately, however, the 
intelligence did not induce the old gentleman to give up 
his amateur commercial ventures, it only inclined him to 
become close and economical in domestic matters. 

Hitherto, though simple and abstemious iix his own habits, 
he had been by no means a penurious man ; whereas now his 
eyes became suddenly opened to the startling conviction that 
he was keeping up a very extravagant household. He must 
retrench immediately; he could not manage it without 
Pippy's assistance ; but he would issue his instructions as 
soon as ever she came home from Jersey. The question 
then arose, who should be the first victim ?' Henry, he 
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thought. Henry was getting lazy and careless, and had 
once or twice lately shown tokens of incipient impudence. 
He would do without a footman till he recovered his losses. 
Having thus sentenced Henry to immediate execution, he 
began to lament, with the inconsequence of old age, that 
Pippy was still left on his hands. He wished somebody 
woidd step forward and oflfer to marry her. But he feared 
that a young lady in her thirty-eighth year, and with enough 
eyebrows on her forehead to set up a small family in that 
feature, would be a drug in the hymeneal market He even 
began to ponder seriously over the expense of keeping his 
darling Nelly. * Poor little lass,' he said to himself, ' if the 
money goes on melting away like this, I shall soon be unable 
to have her at home with me. Confound that Australian 
scoundrel for coming and stealing her heart away ; but for 
that, she would have chosen Camaby ! I'm sure she would. 
I have it ! Pippy shall persuade her to take him, they shall 
marry at once, and live in this house to save expense.' 

The old gentleman was soliloquizing thus, with the 'Public 
Ledger' in his tremulous hands, when Vincent Camaby was 
announced. ' The very man I want to see ! ' he observed. 
* Show him in here, Henry. The drawing-room's too chilly 
for me, to-day.' So Vincent was ushered into the study. 

*How are freights?' exclaimed the doctor, true to his 
accustomed instincts. Vincent gave him all the information 
he could on that totally irrelevant subject, and then ventured 
to approach the topic which was nearest his heart. 

* I have had some news from Jersey,' he said. 

At the word Jersey, the old gentleman pointed to the 
sea-serpent, indicating that Vincent should take it by the 
tail, and then answered briefly, ' So have I. About Nelly, 
I suppose you mean ? ' 

Vincent nodded assent. 

* He has cut you out completely,' continued the old gen- 
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tieman. * What a fool you were to bring such a handsome 
young fellow to the house.' 

* I know I was,' answered Vincent, colouring with shame 
and vexation at the doctor's merciless speech. ^But the 
mischief was done before I brought him here — ' 

* Aye, up in the Qty Road, at Madame Weitzel's, eh ? 
Well, Mr. Camaby, do you approve of a match between 
Nelly and Mr. what's his name, Garland ? ' 

*I, sir? Surely you can't be speaking seriously. I love 
Miss Bayne more devotedly, if possible, than ever ; it would 
be a bitter pang to know that she was to marry any one 
except myself; but to see her engaged to Mr. Garland — ^if 
it be true that she is engaged to him — fills me not only with 
disappointment but with anger.' 

*Make yourself easy, Mr. Camaby, Nelly may have 
engaged herself, but I shan't allow the match to take place. 
I was very nearly writing to say so, but writing is painful 
work to me. Henry acts as my secretary while Nelly is 
out of town, and I scarcely liked letting my footman call a 
man who has dined at my table a scoundrel.' 

*Then you know all his history, sir?' cried Vincent, 
eagerly. 

* All ? No, I know very little, but what little I do know 
ia bad, uncommonly bad. Now I'll tell you what it is, Mr. 
Camaby, I was thinking about you just when you came in, 
and 111 tell you the substance of my thoughts. We must per- 
suade poor, silly, stupid little Nelly to give up this good-for^ 
nothing impostor, which she will I'm sure when she hears the 
truth, for she isn't wanting in sense. Then you must go in 
and win, Mr. Camaby. Do what he did, you rogue, among 
the Jersey rocks. Put your arm round her waist, and give 
her thirteen kisses one after another like a royal salute. 
That's the sort of thing the girls used to like when I was a 
young man. Depend upon it, she'll strike her colours, and 
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gi?e in. Then, listen to this — ^it ought to make you ready to 
jump out of your skin for joy — I won't keep you waiting five 
years, as I threatened I should. You shall marry her at 
once, as soon as Pippy can get all her wedding fal-lals ready, 
on one condition.* 

•What is that, sir?' asked Vincent, breathless with 
anxiety. 

^ That you come and live with me, in this house. I can't 
bear to part with the girl, so that I think that way of settling 
the business ought to please all parties.' 

Vincent's eloquent eyes sparkled, and his face flushed once 
more, — ^this time with surprise and pleasure. 

* It will please me, I can assure you. Dr. Rippingille,' he 
said, shaking the old man by the hand. * It is very kind — 
very kind indeed of you, to make the sacrifice. My only 
fear is that Miss Bayne may still prove hard-hearted.' 

* I won't allow it,' exclaimed the old gentleman, angrily. 
• Nelly has chosen once for herself, and has chosen badly ; 
chosen a scoundrel, in fact. Next time her friends shall 
choose for her. What a deal of worry these love-fancies 
cause, to be sure ! ' 

Mr. James Joddrell was wiser in his generation than Mr. 
Vincent Carnaby. He knew exactly when the right moment 
came for taking up his hat, and saying ^ good day.' It will 
appear from the sequel that Vincent didn't. Why did he 
not, as soon as the doctor had finished the last-recorded 
sentence, lay the sea-serpent gracefully on the table, make 
his bow, and retire ? Well, perhaps the reason might be 
that he carried something in his bosom which Mr. Joddrell 
had discovered to be a useless encumbrance, and had conse- 
quently discarded, a certain apparatus which not only keeps 
on ticking gently at all times like a watch, but also has a loud 
alarum attached to it ; in short, to keep the reader no longer 
in suspense, an engine commonly styled a conscience. Now 
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this alarum had been making a tintinnabulary hullabaloo in 
Vincent's heart all the way from Austin Friars to Finsbury 
Square, and since he had been seated in the doctor's study it 
had gone on ringing louder than ever. Blinded by his 
jealous love« he had lent himself, as we have seen, to some 
very questionable schemes, but he was the last person in the 
world to hit a man when he was down. Before arriving at 
Dr. Rippingille's house, he had begun to feel penitent about 
his shabby, underhand behaviour towards Richard Garland ; 
but when he heard the doctor showering down such epithets 
as * impostor ' and * scoundrel,' which he knew were stronger 
than the real state of the case appeared to warrant, a feeling 
of astonishment and indignation came over him. 

*I am aware, Dr. Rippingille,' he said, after a pause, 
* that Mr. Garland has not acted towards your niece with 
proper frankness; indeed, I consider his conduct most 
blameable, but I confess I am surprised to hear you use such 
strong language towards him.' 

• I've said nothing worse than he deserves,' returned the 
old gentlqman, curtly. 

* I suppose,' said Vincent, * the same reports have reached 
your ears which have reached mine ; but they scarcely seem 
to warrant such expressions as scoundrel and impostor. I 
presume, however, that you call Mr. Garland an impostor 
because he professes for Miss Bayne a disinterested affection 
which he does not really feel.' 

^I don't know anything about disinterested affection,' an- 
swered Dr. Rippingille. ^ I leave such sentimental stuff fo 
boys and girls. But I call a man an impostor who tries to 
make people believe that Samuel Bayne, Nelly's uncle, will 
leave him a fortune of twenty thousand pounds if he marries 
Nelly.' 

Vincent started slightly at the name * Samuel Bayne,' and 
remained wrapt in thought for several moments. It may be 
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remembered that in the documents abstracted by Mr. Weitzel 
from Bichard's dispatch- box, and which were at that moment 
in Vincent's pocket, Captain Bayne appeared only under his 
alias of Parkinson. A light broke upon th^ young man, 
converting probability into certainty. He had thought it 
strange, though not impossible, that an uncle of Eleanor's, 
of whose existence he was unaware, should wish her to come 
out to him in Australia ; but directly he heard the name of 
Bayne, all the difficulty of the case was solved. Nothing 
seemed more probable than that this lonely man, a criminal 
in the eye of the law, should, as soon as he had amassed some 
money, long for the society of his relations, and Vincent 
acknowledged to himself that the fugitive showed sound dis* 
crimination in fixing on such an enchanting creature as Nelly 
Bayne. But did he discriminate soundly in selecting Richard 
Garland for her husband ? Vincent thought that he certainly 
did not, and he hoped from the bottom of his heart that the 
old doctor would continue to think so too. 

When Vincent spoke, his first words were, * Then don't 
you believe Garland's story, sir ? ' 

^ Believe it ? Of course I don't I hear on excellent 
authority that it's all moonshine.' 

* May I venture to ask the authority.' 

* Mrs. Shanks, Nelly's aunt, and a gentleman (he nearly 
shouted me stone-deaf) by the name of Joddrell.' 

* I have heard of Mrs. Shanks,' said Vincent, * and I can 
understand her interfering in the matter, as Miss Bayne's 
nearest relation ; but I know nothing of Mr. Joddrell.' 

^ Mrs. Shanks' old apprentice,' answered Dr. Rippingille ; 
' it was he who gave me an account of the kissing-match 
among the Jersey rocks.' 

' Did he say he had seen it himself? ' asked Vincent, 
growing suspicious. 

' No, a friend of his saw it ; quite by accident, so he told me.' 
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^ He is a liar I ' muttered Vincent, perfectly discomposed 
by the revelations which were oozing out, and convinced, 
perhaps, all the more because he was no diplomatist, that 
there was double-dealing and trickery somewhere. He again 
paused to reflect. Perhaps, after all, he had been accusing 
Richard Garland unjustly ; perhaps, before confessing his 
love to Eleanor Bayne, the so-called Australian adventurer 
had told his whole story honestly and straightforwardly, 
had admitted that his attachment originally sprang 
from mercenary motives, but that it had ripened into real 
affection. It is a pity that poor Richard, misled by that 
intriguing Emily's evil counsel, was not as frank as 
Camaby now charitably surmised he might have been. 
However this might be, the young man's actual fairness of 
disposition (for he could be fair enough when not blinded by 
jealousy) prompted him to relieve his rival's character from 
a false accusation. The papers which he had received from 
Mr. Weitzel proved clearly that John Parkinson (now 
discovered to be identical with Samuel Bayne) had nomi- 
nated Richard as his heir, provided Eleanor became his 
wife. He had resolved not to use these papers for the sake 
of injuring Richard's character, but he felt justified in using 
them for the puqiose of freeing him from an unfounded 
imputation. It was bad enough, in Vincent's opinion, to 
make love to a girl for the sake of expectations of which she 
was ignorant, but it was far worse to pretend to advantages 
which had no existence for the sake of winning a dowry from 
Dr. Rippingille. A man of decent character might commit 
the first offence, only a swindler could perpetrate the second* 
' Do you suppose, sir,' demanded Vincent, ' that Mr. 
Garland has tuld Miss Rippingille and Miss Bayne of 
Captain Bayne's liberal intentions?' 

* Of course he has told them this cock-and-a-bull story, 
which you seem willing to believe.' 
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to become Miss Bayne's husband ? Let me tell you, that 
these papers, though they substantiate the truth of the 
rumours which you have hitherto disbelieved, also prove 
Mr. Garland to be a mere money-hunter. Now if it appears 
that he has courted Miss Bayne apparently for her own sake 
alone, that he has professed to love her as a penniless^ de- 
pendent, when in reality he only loves her as the embodiment 
of Captain Bayne's fortune, surely, in that case, you will use 
all your efforts to prevent such an ill-omened marriage ? * 
Dr. Rippingille replied in these words : 

* Mr. Camaby, I always say what I think, if I speak at 
all. You are a young man, and you talk ^in a sentimental 
fashion ; I am an old man, and my sentimentality is pretty 
well dried up. So I don't want to worry myself about Mr. 
Garland's motives. To my mind, the chief point is, " Is 
his story true ? " If it is true — ^mind, I'm sorry to disappoint 
you by what I am about to say — I think Nelly had better 
marry him. It is self-denying of me to say so, for I shall 
feel her loss more than anybody else ; still twenty thousand 
pounds is twenty thousand pounds.' 

* Just as I expected,' muttered Vincent, bitterly. * Money 
is the idol of old, age I ' He then turned to the doctor, and 
said, in the same angry tone, ' If we must descend, sir, to 
such prosaic matters, I have ten thousand pounds of my 
own, which I can use as I please. Miss Bayne's fortune, on 
the contrary, is entirely dependent on the whim of an eccen- 
tric man — I call a man eccentric who bids a stranger go to 
England to marry his niece — who is even now under the 
ban of the law, and on whose future conduct nobody can 
rely; 

* My dear friend,' rejoined the doctor, * do you suppose I 
wouldn't sooner have your ten thousand pounds certain, and 
Nelly in England, than Garland's twenty thousand pounds 
doubtful, and Nelly in Australia? Of course, I would) 
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fifty times over ; but then the mischief of it is, the ^rl 
doesn't like you, while she does like this Australian. I 
called him a scoundrel because I thought he deserved to be 
called a scoundrel, but now that you assure me he isn't, I 
retract the assertion.' 

*But siu'ely, Dr. Rippingille, you can hardly wish to 
entrust the happiness of a girl of whom you are so fond to 
a man who courts her with a lie in his mouth ? ' 

'I don't call it a lie,' answered the old gentleman. 
^ Garland understands what a romantic little puss Nelly is 
—which is more, I'm afraid, Mr. Carnaby, than you do. 
If he were to go to her and say, ** I'm to have twenty 
thousand pounds if I marry you," my lady wouldn't lodk at 
him ; but when he goes and says, " My dear Nelly, I love 
you because you are so pretty, and so amiable, and so 
clever," why then her foolish heart is entangled at once. 
Mr. Carnaby, upon my word, I'm son-y for you, but I'm 
afraid you didn't go the right way to work with Nelly.' 

* At any rate, sir,' answered Vincent, warmly, 'I should 
have been sorry to go to work in Mr. Garland's fashion. 
If he has acted, as I believe him to have acted, his conduct 
has been most heartless and cruel. Here are the papers, 
sir.' 

' Don't forget/ said the old gentleman, ^ that by giving 
me these papers, you are most likely cutting ^S your own 
chance with Nelly. I tell you frankly, that if 1 find Gar- 
land has a fair prospect of inheriting twenty thousand 
pounds by marrying Nelly, I shall be inclined to let him 
marry her.' 

' I give you the papers. Dr. Rippingille,' answered Vin- 
cent, * because I wish Mr. Garland to be judged as he 
deserves to be judged. I cannot agree in your view. I 
maintain that coming home on such an errand as he did, it 
was his duty, before winning Miss Bayne's afiections^ to tell 
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her openly and plainly, that however much he might love 
her now, he had been first attracted by her money. If he 
had acted thus, I believe he would have been more success- 
ful than I think he will be now.' Vincent said these last 
words with an air of triumph. 

* Well, we shall see,' quoth Dr. Rippingille. * How on 
earth did you get hold of these documents, Mr. Camaby ? 
They are private letters.' 

^I received them from a man who will probably call for 
them to-morrow, but how they came into his possession, I do 
not care to inquire.' 

* Humph 1 ' said the doctor. * Well, good-bye, Mr. 
Camaby, I'm very much obliged to you.' 

The young man walked away, tolerably hopeful, in spite of 
Dr. Rippingille's sudden conversion to the Garland interest 
He felt pretty sure that Miss Rippin^lle would rise superior 
to the selfish considerations which had instantly enthralled 
her father ; and he trusted that Eleanor's misplaced afieo- 
tion for Garland would speedily be converted into disgust 
Then she might be expected to cast her compassionate eyes 
on Somebody else, who was patiently waiting for her. Alto- 
gether, Vincent Camaby was growing very weary of all this 
subterfuge and mystery, and when he saw Mr. Weitzel's 
&t, shabby figure, lounging with a meerschaum pipe in its 
mouth, and its back against the Square railings, he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of his humble confederate. He had 
however no time for reflection, for almost before he had 
descended the steps, Mr. Weitzel sprang upon him like a 
lymphatic lion. 

^ Mein babers ! ' cried the German, whom a combination 
of anxiety and anger had ren4ered excessively foreign in his 
accent. 

* I have left them with Dr. Rippingille,' answered Vincent, 
quietly. 
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Mr. Weitzel's complexion became quite, sallow. * Vat,* he 
exclaimed, Mat is your bromise, is it? You are a vine 
gentleman to make a bromise. You said you vould put 
dem back into mein band.' 

* You needn't be afraid, the doctor will let you have them 
to-morrow.' 

Here the German uttered a shower of guttural bad lan- 
guage. Terror and anger had made him quite oblivious of 
aH the advantages which were likely to accrue from a con- 
tinuation of his friendly intercourse with the high-bom 
young gentleman. 

' Mr. Weitzel,' said Vincent, gravely, * I fear that you 
committed an unlawful act for the sole purpose of gratifying 
my curiosity.' 

* For noting else in de vorld,' answered Mr. Weitzel, 
sulkily. 

*You shall not suffer for.it alone. If any unpleasant 
consequences arise from the act, I will share the re- 
sponsibility.' 

* Share it ! you mean bear it,' grumbled Mr. Weitzel, as 
he turned slowly back towards Tidd's office. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THE DOOTOB'S HIEBOGLYPHICS. 

There was a pretty, but rather mischieyous tabkau vivant 
one morning in the drawing-room at Grouville Terrace. 
Eleanor was standing between Richard and Emily Garland ; 
one of her hands affectionately held by the sister, the other 
still more enthusiastically clasped by the brother. She looked 
with a coaxing, entreating expression, first at one face, then 
at the other, saying the while — 'Must you really go?' Of 
course Richard could not resist the pleading of those bright 
eyes, indeed it seemed almost cruel to desert his beloved one 
just as she had accepted him ; he would defer the visit to 
Dr. Rippingille and Mrs. Shanks, and would remain a little 
longer to enjoy the dalliance of that happy time which inter- 
venes between courtship, properly so called, and marriage. 
I have called this tableau mischievous, because if Eleanor had 
not persuaded Richard to stay, his appearance in London 
might have dissipated some of those ugly mists which were 
creeping up, and threatening to obscure the sunshine of his 
prosperity. Emily felt more delicacy in staying than her 
brother, because she was a guest in the house, and because 
moreover she had once before vowed she must go, and had 
after all stayed on, but hospitable Mrs. Tunstall insisted that 
she should remain and help to entertain everybody. 

*The lovers,' she said, 'are sure to be dull company, 
except when alone together, so you. Miss Garland, are bound 
to be doubly attractive.' 

Mr. Tunstall shrugged his shoulders when he heard of 
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Richard's proposal and engagement, and told his wife that 
he thought she had acted imprudently in allowing Eleanor so 
much liberty. 

' A pretty creature you are, Geofirey,' she said, but quite 
good-naturedly, * to talk of imprudence. Look at your flir- 
tations with Clara Willoughby.' 

' Ah ! ' replied Mr. Tunstall, with the most amazing cool- 
ness ; ^ but then I am a married man. The getting married 
is the serious afiair, it does not so much matter how you 
behave afterwards. Now I think that Nelly has completely 
thrownherself away on this Australian ; he is tolerably goodr 
looking, and as gentlemanlike as we can expect a colonist to 
be, but Nelly ought to soar much higher than a superinten- 
dent of gold diggings. Camaby is better than Garland, but 
even he is not good enough for Nelly. If the silly girl had 
been content to wait three or four years, till her beauty had 
ripened into full bloom, I believe she might have married a 
duke.' 

* We've no means of getting among dukes,' observed Mrs. 
Tunstall. 

* Yes, we have,' replied her husband. ' I can't do much 
good, I know. A poor man with a large family cannot 
cultivate high society, without neglecting his domestic duties.' 
(Mrs. Tunstall opened her eyes at these last words.) * But 
you have an excellent point d^appui^ my dear Milly, in 
young Camaby. If I had been in your father's place, I 
should have managed matters so diplomatically, that Vincent 
should never have known whether Nelly was going to accept 
him or. not; I should have kept on civil terms with Emily 
Garland, and between her friend Katharine Camaby and the 
pumpkin-headed brother, I should have got Nelly an invita- 
tion to Camaby Hall. The Duke and all the rest of it 
would have followed as a matter of course in due time.' 

' Well, Geoffirey, it's too late now to talk of what might 
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have been, Mr. Garland and Nelly are betrothed to each 
other/ 

* Betrothed, my dear Milly I Stuff and nonsense, as Pippy 
says when she is angry. Do you suppose, because Garland 
goes and kisses a girl of seventeen between 4;wo rocks (I 
wormed the precise particulars out of my dear fnend Emily) 
and tells her that he is desperately fond of her, that we are 
bound to accept that as a serious proposal ? I think you were 
to blame for going to sleep that afternoon, but I think 
Penelope is fifty times more to blame for giving the consent, 
which she virtually has done, to their engagement.' 

* Why did not you use your influence with her, Geoffrey?' 

* I knew nothing about it till it was too late — ^you women 
kept it so confoundedly snug — I shan't say anything now, 
because I feel pretty sure that my respected father-in-law, 
unless he has gone utterly cranky, will forbid the banns. 
When that happens, I shall talk seriously to Penelope about 
Nelly's future prospects. She seems quite unaware of the 
value of Nelly's attractions. A girl who is as pretty, and 
well-bred, and amiable as Nelly is, may marry anybody she 
pleases, if her friends only manage properly. Your sister 
has managed hitherto— don't say I said so, or she may get in 
a rage and withdraw her pecuniary support — like a strait- 
laced Puritan, she has let nobody into the Finsbury estab- 
lishment under sixty years of age, so that no wonder poor 
little Nell falls in love with the first decent-looking fellow 
she sets eyes on.' 

* Mr. Brandram and Mr. Camaby are both young men, 
and they very often visited in the Square, Geoffrey.' 

* Brandram is an engaged man, so he counts for nothing ; 
and Camaby walks and talks like a fellow of five-and- 
forly. He looks as old as I do, and I shall be forty next 
birthday.' 

* Older, I think, my dear,' said good-natured Mrs. Tunstall. 
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* Has Penelope written to the doctor yet about this affair V 
asked her husband. 

* I believe not' 

* She really ought to do so. The longer you allow this 
love-making to go on, the harder it will be to break the 
match off, and yet it really ought to be broken off. Poor 
little Nell I I shall feel sorry for her disappointment, but I 
am sure it will be for her good.' 

Miss Rippingille had not written to her father since 
Richard had made his declaration. She was afraid to write, 
because she felt certain that he would say ' No ; ' so, contrary 
to her usual habit, she procrastinated, and put off the duty 
from day to day because it was so disagreeable. Hitherto, 
everybody had believed Miss Rippingille to be a firm, de- 
cisive, masculine-minded woman, and so she had outwardly 
appeared to be. This must have been another example of 
cardboard virtue, for certainly during the few days that 
elapsed after Richard Garland's proposal, the worthy little 
lady felt herself to be the most cowardly and indecisive of 
human creatures. Would she like her father to insist on the 
match being broken off? Yes, she would, because then she 
should keep her darling Nelly at home. No, she wouldn't, 
because it would be such a grievous disappointment to Nelly. 
Would she like it to be proved, as Mr. Tunstall had in- 
sinuated, that Richard had some sinister motive in proposing 
to Nelly ? Yes, she would, because then Nelly could marry 
Vincent, and her daydream of dropping in upon her adopted 
daughter three or four times a-week would be realized. No, 
she wouldn't, because, in addition to the terrible shock to 
Nelly's feelings which such a discovery would cause, she was 
really fond of Richard — he had saved Charles Brandram's 
life, and then, he so thoroughly appreciated all the excellences 
of Nelly's character. Poor Miss Rippingille, hitherto 

VOL. XL N 
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popularly supposed to be as tough and impenetrable as 
one of those granite rocks in St. Clement's Bay, was 
really as soft, impressionable, and wavering, as a wave of 
the sea. 

Thus it was that day after day slipped away, and yet no 
letter was written to Dr. Rippingille. The children disported 
themselves on the sands, watched by their mother and Emily 
Garland. Mr. Tunstall read novels, played backgammon, 
and made himself as attentive to the fair sex as ever. The 
lovers wandered about side by side, pretending to botanize 
in the shady lanes, but in reality, I suspect, doing nothing — 
only making each other happy. 

Although Miss Bippingille could not make up her mind 
to write to her father, she had had several letters from him, 
or rather from his secretary^ Henry the footman. Henry 
was not much of a scribe, and was especially nervous when 
writing in his master's presence, as the doctor strongly 
objected to the manner in which he sat on these occasions. 
Henry's favourite secretarial attitude was after this fashion : 
Having carefully arranged his paper in a diagonal position, 
he sprawled his left arm over tlie table, and laid his left 
cheek on his arm, so that an imaginary line drawn from his 
right eye (he kept the left carefully closed) formed a very 
'acute angle in conjunction with the plane surface of the 
table. He held his fingers in a bunch about an inch from 
the point of his pen, and formed all the letters by rolling his 
tongue before committing them to paper. On the whole, 
taking into account poor Henry's educational deficiencies 
and the doctor's abruptness, the article ultimately produced 
was very creditable to his perseverance. The last missive 
which Miss Rippingille had received (composed just after 
the Shanks-Joddrell visit) was rather peremptory in its 
character A copy, verbatim et literatim^ is subjoined. 
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' Finsbury Square, London, 

* September — , 1860. 

* H. Darley's respectful complements to Miss Rippin- 
pUe. Tell them I want to know why they are stoping so 
long in Jersey. Tell them I am Geting quiet tired of 
Being Aloan. I inclose the Painter and Glasiers Bill 
which Miss R. will please check. The skilight Pains was 
in the back kitchen broke By a Strainge Cat. Mrs. Wilcox 
begs her Humble Duty, she is quiet incorpasited (probably 
* incapacitated') by Eheumatism which as Flown up into her 
head. The Stare Carpet as come from Shoolbred's & looks 
very Nice now it is Lade Down. Tell them I only give 
them Another Fortnight, & they has Been very Hidle about 
Beadles & Butter Flys. I remain, Madam, 

* Yours respectfully, 

* Henry Darley. 

* P.S. My love to Pipy, Nelly, Milly, and everybody.' 
This was rather an original sort of composition, but 

Miss Pippy was so accustomed to Henry's style that it 
scarcely drew a smile from her. She perceived that her 
father was getting impatient ; and though very unwilling, 
both for Eleanor's sake and her own, to leave the pure 
bracing air of Jersey for the smoke and noise of Finsbury 
Square, she determined, like a dutiful daughter, to make 
preparations for a speedy departure. 

The Southampton mail is usually delivered in St, Helier's 
early in the afternoon, and three days after the receipt of 
this missive, Richard and Eleanor, returning home from one 
of their delightful botanical excursions, found a letter on 
the hall-table. It was addressed to Miss Bayne in Mr. 
Darley's laboured style of penmanship. 

Eleanor studied the outside, as we are all accustomed to 
do at times, before opening the envelope, and said, * I wonder 
why Henry should write to me ? * 

• n2 
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* Who 18 Henry ? ' asked her lover, pricking up ears of 
jealousy at the very sound of a masculine name. 

* Don't you remember ? ' answered the young lady. * Dr. 
Eippingille's footman, who writes such funny letters to Aunt 
Pippy. I can't think why he should — Oh, dear I * she ex- 
claimed ; 4t is from the doctor himself!' 

* May I look over your shoulder, Nelly ? ' asked Eichard. 

* Yes, if you like,' said Eleanor, with a smile ; ' but you 
won't be able to make much of it out. Papa writes a most 
difficult hand. I daresay it will take me ten minutes to 
spell it out' 

*"My dear— something — Nell;" that is all I can de- 
cipher, remarked Bichard. ' After that, I stick fast.' 

* " My dear little Nell ; " — that is the way it begins 
— Oh, Bichard I I see it is about something very, very 
important 1 You must go a long way from me' (she 
pointed to a chair about a yard and a half distant), 'and 
let me read it quietly to myself.' 

Even in his best days, Dr. Bippingille had written a very 
undistinguishable hand, insomuch that he was reported by 
rival brethren of his craft to have caused the death of 
numerous patients by his illegible prescriptions ; but in his 
old age his writing had become ludicrously obscure. To 
borrow an old but expressive comparison, it bore a strong 
resemblance to the vagaries of a large spider which had been 
soused in the inkstand and then suffered to wriggle about on 
a sheet of paper. 

While Eleanor was engaged in her troublesome task, Miss 
Bippingille and Mr. Tunstall entered the room. 

' Are you young people coming to hear the band play ? ' 
demanded Mr. Tunstall, as he drew on his gloves. *' I was 
talking to the bandmaster just now, and he promises us a 
particularly nice selection.' 

'I don't know,' answered Eleanor, rather distractedly. 
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'Eichard, what do you say? Oh, AuntPippy 1 I've got a 
letter from papa, and it has surprised me so much I ' 

'From papa? ' cried Miss Bippingille. 'I am astonished. 
He hasn't put pen to paper for months. My dear child, it's 
of no use to offer it to me. I can't make out a word of it. 
I'm very stupid about handwriting.' 

* You don't mean to tell me that you have deciphered 
this, Nelly ? ' said Mr. Tunstall, regarding the scrawl with 
as much admiration as if it had been a cuneiform inscription. 
* " My dear " — that is all I can make out.' 

* You are not so clever even as Eichard,' laughed Eleanor j 

* he discovered one word more than that.' 

The young lady appeared in especially high spirits ; her 
violet eyes were dancing with vivacity. After a short pause 
she said, * Yes, I have read every word of it.' 

* Then let us hear it, Nelly," said Miss Bippingille. 

* 1 know you will all be very much astonished,' continued 
Eleanor. ' One of the three ' — here she glanced fondly at 
Eichard — *will be delighted; and I hope,' she added, 
demurely, ' the other two will be delighted also. Now then, 
I will begin : ' 

* " My dear little Nell, 

' ** What were you doing among the rocks at St. Brelade's 
the other day ? A bird of the air has told me all about it. 
I approve of your choice. Tell Mr. Garland so. But I 
shall miss you sadly. Where shall I get another secretary ? 
Poor Carnaby ! For many reasons I wish he had been the 
man, but if you can't like him well enough, you can't. 
' " From your loving old friend, 

* " Andrew Rippingille." ' 

Everybody remained silent for a few moments after Eleanor 
had ceased to read. Then Miss Bippingille suddenly broke 
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down, and began to shed tears, and sob bitterly. Eleanor 
ran to ber beloved patroness's side, and said all she could to 
comfort her. She knew why Aunt Pippy wept It was 
because her father's consent removed the only apparent 
hindrance to the marriage, and because the marriage would 
be the signal of a parting which would probably be of life- 
long duration. As for Mr. Tunstall, he was considerably 
astonished, perhaps more astonished than the others, but 
being a man of the world, he kept his countenance under 
control. Being also an amiable gentleman, much fonder of 
making friends than foes, he walked across the room to 
Richard, although mentally disapproving of the match, and 
frankly offered him his hand, with these words : 

' Garland, I congratulate you. I hope we may now con- 
sider that an official sanction has been given to your engage- 
ment And,' he added, in a lower tone, ' allow me to say that 
I think you are a very enviable fellow. You have won the 
affections of one of the sweetest girls I ever knew, a girl 
whom I am proud, although there is neither relationship nor 
connection between us, to call my niece. It will be a sad 
parting,' he continued, glancing towards poor weeping Miss 
Pippy, * between Nelly and my sister-in-law ; for God's 
sake, my friend, do all you can to make your wife forget the 
loss which she will sustain.' 

' I will, I will,' exclaimed Richard, warmly grasping Mr. 
Tunstall's hand. The young man was himself on the very 
verge of shedding tears, from a mixture of surprise, exulta- 
tion, and sympathy with Miss Rippingille. 

Mr. Tunstall then gently detached Eleanor from the 
embrace of her patroness, and bestowed a congratulatory 
kiss on her cheek. Eleanor, who had heard the pretty 
speech which he had made to Richard, and loved him for 
making it, returned the salutation heartily, whereupon Mr. 
Tunstall kissed her again, and might have gone on taking 
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an undue advantage of his self-constituted avuncular privi- 
leges but for the arrival of his wife, Emily, and the children. 
The appearance of the latter, laden as usual with crabs, sea- 
weeds, cuttlefish, and shells, at once put any further display 
of sentimentality to flight; indeed, Richard was interrupted 
in the midst of a small sympathetic speech which he was 
addressing to Miss Rippingille by something tickling his 
ankle, and on looking down, found that a large and exceed- 
ingly pugnacious crab was endeavouring to find a temporary 
hiding-place in the leg of his trousers. Such is the way of 
the world, trifles and gravities are for ever jostling each 
other. 

In the course of the evening Richard took the opportunity 
of saying a few words to his sister. She had already been 
told the good news, and had offered him her hearty con- 
gratulations. 

*Dear Dick,' she said, *I think we may now safely 
declare that the good ship Matrimony is within sight of 
port ; and all things considered, you have had a prosperous 
fitir-weather voyage.' 

* I hope so,' answered her brother ; * but you know that 
my cautious spirit forbids me to be too confident. You are 
aware that more shipwrecks take place close to the land 
than out in blue water.' 

*Why, Richard, what has filled you so suddenly with 
melancholy forebodings ? This afternoon you seemed to be 
in excellent spirits.' 

* A little reaction, I suppose,' he answered, * will partly 
account for it But to tell you the truth, Emily, I am 
rather astonished at the doctor's letter. You know that 
Miss Rippingille has always warned me to expect unceasing 
opposition from her father. What can have induced him to 
think so well of me ? ' 

* Silly boy I Do you fancy Miss Rippingille is infallible 
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in her prophecies ? Her father never knew that you were 
likely to propose. As soon as he hears that you have pro- 
posed, he naturally says, like a sensible man, '' That is the 
very fellow to whom I should like to see my dear little Nell 
married. 

* Ah 1 but who told him of our engagement ? ' 

* Fifty people might have told him. Do you ask such a 
question in Jersey, which is full of idle folks, always ready, 
like the Athenians, to tell or to hear some new thing? 
Do you suppose nobody has seen you and Eleanor wander- 
ing about together, looking as like two affianced lovers as 
any couple can look? Surely now, Dick, you will allow 
me to exclaim^ Victoria 1 — Vic — ' 

Richard gently laid his hand on his sister's lips, ' No, my 
dear girl, not yet. Wait till Nelly and I come out of 
church, linked together inseparably, then you may shout 
what you please. At present, the word has such an ill- 
omened sound about it, that I shrink from hearing it' 

* You are getting nervous, Richard ? ' 

* I'm afraid I am. I'm becoming tired of an idle life. 
And though I shall be sorry to part with you, dear Emily, I 
long to be back at work again on Ballarat Flat.' 

Richard had more cause to feel anxious than his sister 
was aware of. He had not forgotten the man on the pier 
with his sinister laugh, and he doubted whether such a ' bird 
of the air ' could possibly bode good to his matrimonial 
prospects. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

*I WANT MY DISPATCH-BOX.' 

About seven o'clock one evening, a few days after the 
occurrences related in the last chapter, a summons of a 
bullying, authoritative character reverberated from the 
knocker of No. 494, City Road. Master Ludwig Weitzel, 
not altogether displeased to be interrupted in his studies, 
shut up his geography and went to answer the door. He 
admitted Mr. James Joddrell, who was smoking a very large, 
and, in the opinion of any pair of disinterested nostrils, a 
very rank-flavoured cigar. 

Mr. Joddrell had not advanced beyond the hall mat, when 
a door was opened on the first-floor landing, and the voice of 
his sister exclaimed, * Who's that, Looey ? ' 

* Uncle Jem.' 

* He's smoking, isn't he ? ' 

* Yes, I am,' answered Uncle Jem, rather sulkily. 

^ If you want to talk to me you must put it out, Jemmy. 
I'm going to a concert.' 

Mr. Joddrell muttered a malediction. * It's a first-class 
Cabana,' he growled, *and only half-smoked. How par- 
ticular some people are I ' However, he obeyed his sister's 
injunction, and pitched the oflfending weed into the fore- 
court, where it smouldered for a few minutes like a metro- 
politan glowworm, and was then picked up by an adventurous 
passer-by. 

*Well, Looey, what's the capital of South America?* 
siud Mr. Joddrell, jocosely, as he strolled into the par- 
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lour, where his nephews were learning their evening 
lessons. 

* South America's got no capital, Uncle Jem,' answered 
Master Ludwig, rather scornfully. * Ask me the names of 
any of the countries into which South America is divided, 
and ni tell you.' 

*Blow'd if I know their names,' said Mr. Joddrell. *I 
hadn't your advantages of education. Looey. When I was 
your age I was rolling sugar hogsheads about, or grinding 
coflFee.' 

I daresay Mr. Joddrell did not mean to tell a falsehood, 
but his statement was untrue in every respect. At his 
nephew's age, and long after, he was enjoying the advantages 
of an excellent grammar-school education, but being a 
thoroughly idle, inattentive scholar, he had naturally learnt 
very little. Afterwards, this lack of book-learning became 
one of the stock grievances which he charged upon the head 
of unlucky Captain Bayne. ' If that beggar hadn't killed 
Alick,' he was wont to say, *the governor wouldn't have 
popped off as he did, and I should have been brought up 
like a gentleman, instead of being a cad of a grocer.' 

Master Ludwig's geographical observations were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of his mamma, looking, as that vulgar 
fellow Jemmy phrased it, ^ splenclacious.' She wore an 
evening dress of blue silk, trimmed with black lace; her 
blonde hair was tastefully arranged, and ornamented with 
flowers, and her complexion was heightened by a slight 
touch of artificial bloom, which increased the lustre of her 
pale blue eyes. Altogether, quite a fascinating lady, and 
perhaps if susceptible Mr. Tunstall had been in her company, 
he would have revived the memories of his bachelor days, 
and have flirted with her royally. Indeed, her age should 
have been no drawback to her good looks, for she was only 
thirty, the very blooming-time of a married woman's life; 
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but then she had gone through a great deal of worry and 
anxiety, and had she not been blessed by nature with a 
sanguine temperament, would probably have looked by day- 
light more passee than she actually did. 

* Well, I'm glad you like me,' said the good-natured lady, 
looking complacently at herself in the mildewy mirror which 
adorned the parlour mantelpiece. * Sarah deserves all the 
credit for my hair, hasn't she done it nicely ? ' Sarah had 
followed her mistress into the room to observe the general 
effect, and smooth down any rebellious creases in the dress, 
which had not been worn very recently. 

* Oh ! Jemmy, how you do smell of smoke 1 Sarah, you 
must fetch the bottle of eau de Cologne from my dressing- 
table, and then, J. J., you shall saturate your pocket hand- 
kerchief with it, and hold it to your nose.' 

* Where are you going to sing?' asked Mr. Joddrell, 
carelessly. 

*At Herr Graul's concert at Myddelton Hall. He 
invited me to (X)me, and I hope it may lead to some other 
engagements, for teaching is very dull and depressed just 
now, as you City people say.' 

* And how are you going ? ' 

*In Graul's brougham. He'll call for me at half-past 
seven ; so. Jemmy, if you've got anything to say, say it 
quickly.' 

Mr. Joddrell put his fingers into his waistcoat pocket and 
produced threepence, which he handed to Ludwig, saying, 
* Here, Looey, run off, you and Ernest, to Islington and buy 
some lollipops.' 

The boys' eyes sparkled, but their mother said, * No, my 
dears, not to-night ; you may keep the money, but you must 
spend it to-morrow. Take a candle, there's good children, 
and go and finish your lessons in the music-room.' 

Madame Weitzel was neither a very wise nor a very 
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highly-principled woman, but she was sincerely anxious to 
bring up her boys carefully, and she strongly disapproved of 
their being about the streets at night by themselves. 

As soon as they had left the room, she rebuked her 
brother for his unthinking conduct, ^ I don't want my chil- 
dren, Jemmy, to grow up like street boys. The last time 
you were here, when I was out, you sent Ludwig to the 
public-house for half-a-pint of gin — you really mustn't do it 
again — and I'm sorry that you want to talk to me on sub- 
jects which you can't mention before the boys.' 

*You wouldn't like me to let out before them, Bosa, 
about the Bayne business ? ' 

^ I suppose not,' replied Madame Weitzel, with a sigh. 
^ I'm afraid that proves that we're acting in rather a shabby 
and underhand way. Well, Jemmy, has anything more 
been done ? ' 

^ I should rather think there has. Mother Shanks and I 
have paid a visit to the Finsbury Pill-box ; we have as- 
tonished his weak nerves by telling him about Mr. Garland's 
goings on, and we have got the ancient bloke completely on 
our side. He called Garland a scoundrel half-a-dozen 
times running, and swore the match should never take place 
if he could help it.' 

* I shall feel rather sorry for Mr. Garland, I confess, if he 
is disappointed,' observed Madame Weitzel. 

* That's just the way with you women,' sneered Mr. Jod- 
drel. * A little while ago, you were all for my marrying 
Nelly Bayne, and now, when there's a chance of success, 
you want to back out of it.' 

* Indeed I don't. Jemmy ; I am as anxious as ever that 
you should win the prize ; still I may feel sorry for Mr. 
Garland without wishing you to be unsuccessfol. And, 
remember, it does not follow because Dr. Bippingille calls 
Mr. Garland hard names, that he should wish to hand Miss 
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Bayne over to you. I suspect, if you were to propose such 
a thing, he would laugh in your face.' 

* Perhaps he might just now ; but if he did, he should 
laugh on the wrong side of his mouth before long. Here is 
my view of the case — ^there are three of us after Nelly 
Bayne ; Garland, Carnaby, and myself. At present Gar- 
land looks like the winning horse ; but as soon as Nelly 
hears from the old doctor that Garland's chance of getting 
the fortune is all gammon and spinnage, she'll drop him like 
a hot potato. Next comes the chap with the humpy shoul 
ders, Carnaby to wit, the bloated aristocrat. That party 
really has got some tin, and so old Pill-box would like him 
to make a match with Nelly Bayne ; but luckily the young 
lady has the good taste not to relish the gentleman. So 
much for Number Two. Now, what is Number Three's 
chance ? ' 

* A very poor one, I'm afraid,' observed Madame 
Weilzel. 

*I don't agree with you,' said, her brother. *I have 
several advantages on my side. To begin with — good 
looks.' 

* I know that, my dear Jemmy, but so has Mr. Garland.' 

* Ah 1 now I understand why you are so fond of him, 
Bosa. Don't be afraid, I shan't blow the gaff, and tell 
Weitzel anything.' 

^ Nonsense, Jemmy ; Mr. Garland is a great deal too 
sensible to flirt with a married lady.' 

* Sensible, do you call it? I call it downright stupidity 
to lose any chance of enjoying yourself. Now come, Bosa, 
is he better-looking than me ? ' 

*It's difficult to judge of one's brother's appearance,' 
answered Madame Weitzel, evasively. * Mr. Garland always 
looks like a gentleman.' 

* And don't I, Bosa?' 
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* Well, Jemmy, not quite always. Not in that white coat 
of which you are so fond.' 

^ Confound the white coat, and the horse, and the trap, 
and the whole grocering concern,' exclaimed Mr. Joddrell, 
savagely. * Yes, of course, she'll sneer at me, because I'm a 
poor miserable beggar of a town-traveller. But who made 
me a town- traveller, Eosa? Why, her accursed murdering 
uncle 1 And this brings me to my. second advantage. You 
have told me that Miss Nelly is a romantic girl. Don't you 
think, when we have polished off Garland, and sent him back 
to his gold-diggings, that we can turn her romantic dispo- 
sition to good account ? She doesn't know what a debt of 
gratitude you and I owe to her beloved Uncle Sam, does she ? ' 

* I have once or twice sounded her on the subject, and I 
doubt if she is aware that such a person as Captain Bayne 
ever existed.' 

* So much the better. Now, supposing one of these days, 
having patched up the squabble with Mother Eyebrows, you 
were to get hold of Neljy Bayne for a long confidential jaw, 
and tell her the whole story of poor Alick's manslaughter. 
Hint to her delicately that she can help to mend the mischief 
which was done by giving her hand to Alick's brother. She 
will ask, Who is Alick's brother ? You will mention no 
names, but insinuate that he is a handsome fellow, up to his 
neck in love with her. The next thing would be to arrange 
an interview between us. I don't suppose she would recol- 
lect my face. I shouldn't like her to find out I had been her 
Aunt Shanks' apprentice, till she began to feel spooney about 
me ; then shfe wouldn't mind discovering I was a costermon- 
ger. Meanwhile, I shall drop Captain Sam Bayne an un- 
commonly strong hint, via Marseilles, that he had better 
scratch Mr. Garland out of his will, and put me in his place. 
What do you think of my bill of fare, eh 1 Eosa ? ' 

* I think something may be made of it. Jemmy. Hush I 
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I hear the brougham at the gate. Yes, there's a knock. 
Before I go, Jemmy, I want to say one word. What makes 
Julius so dismally out of spirits ? He wanders about the 
house as if he had committed a murder.' 

* Perhaps he has,' said Mr. Joddrell, coolly. *He's as 
close as wax, is your better half ; he never tells me any- 
thing.' 

* I wish he had been in,' observed the lady, with a gentle 
sigh, as she took one last fond look at herself in the glass. 
* I like him to see me when I'm nicely dressed. Oh ! here 
is Herr Graul.' 

Herr Graul was a corpulent gentleman, whose outward 
man mainly consisted of an immense face provided with a 
succession of chins, and an enormous white waistcoat, which 
apparently terminated near the tips of his glazed boots. With 
obese gallantry he conducted the fair songstress to his car- 
riage. She waved her white-gloved hand to her brother, who 
remarked confidentially to Sarah, as the brougham drove 
away, that what with his sister's crinoline, Herr Graul's 
violoncello, and Herr Graul's corporation, it was a pretty 
tight fit. We need not keep company with Mr. Joddrell 
any longer. He strolled away towards a neighbouring 
tavern, and presently mingled in the congenial society of the 
billiard-room on the first-floor of that establishment. 

There need be no difiiculty in assigning a reason for Mr. 
Weitzel's dismal spirits. He had not been able to re- 
cover those precious documents which he had abstracted, 
from Richard's cash-box. He had knocked at Dr. Rip- 
pingille's door, and peremptorily demanded their imme- 
diate delivery. This was very foolish policy, for it at once 
. set the keen old doctor wondering how the papers had come 
into Camaby's possession. Dr. Rippingille sent word by 
Henry, civilly enough in the first instance, that Mr. Weitzel 
had brought no written authority, and that therefore he could 
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not deliver them np. The next day Mr. Weitzel appeared 
again, and presented a note, signed by Vincent Carnaby, to 
the following effect 

^ My dear Dr. Rippingille, 

* Please let the bearer, Mr. Julius Weitzel, a clerk in 
Messrs. Tidd's office, have the papers which I entrusted the 
other day to your care.' 

Dr. Rippingille's verbal reply, delivered through the agency 
of Henry, was 'No, those documents are addressed to Mr. 
Garland, and to him only shall I deliver them up.' On re- 
ceiving this message, the German grew so desperate, that he 
doubled his fists, and was about to take summary revenge on 
Henry's nose, when that cautious functionary slammed the 
door in his face. From that day forward, Mr. Weitzel 
stalked about like a melancholy maniac, rendered Vincent's 
life miserable by his perpetual reproaches, and constantly 
pondered over the punishment which he was likely to undergo 
for the offence he had committed. He formed wild schemes 
for breaking into the doctor's bouse at dead of night, with 
the view of abstracting the coveted papers, but paused on 
reflecting that he should not have the slightest idea where 
they were kept He felt that he could without compunction 
deprive the doctor of life, supposing that he could thereby 
get back the papers. 

Although it was an important night at the Democratic 
Club, two distinguished visitors from America being expected 
to be present ; men of renown at Berlin in 1848, but now 
engaged in the lager-beer trade at New York ; notwithstand- 
ing this attraction, poor Weitzel had no heart for political 
speechifying ; he crept home, after playing a single game of 
dominoes at his favourite coffee-house, and retired to his 
photographic den, where be remained smoking moodily, 
trying to read Freytag's * Debit and Credit,' and always 
diverging from the printed page to brood over these con- 
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founded papers of Richard Garland's. He was growing 
nervous too, not a usual attribute of a slow-blooded tempera- 
ment. When a footfall came slowly up the stairs, he started; 
and when the door opened, he uttered a cry of alarm. After 
all it was only Sarah, the faithful housemaiden, come to say 
that the sweeps was a coming to the kitchen chimbley at five 
o'clock, and would master mind letting missis in, as she 
(Sarah) wanted to go to bed. Master replied that he 
shouldn't mind : so Sarah took herself and her flat candle- 
stick into one of the adjoining garrets. After a while came 
a knock at the door, a regular cabman's rat-tat-tat-tat ; Mr. 
Weitzel descended the stairs leisurely, pipe in mouth, but 
before opening the door, peeped under the parlour-blind into 
the street * Warum kommt sie in einem Hansom ? ' he 
muttered in a surprised tone. 

It wasn't she at all, it was a tall gentleman with a large 
beard ; in fact, Mr. Richard Garland. Poor Weitzel gave 
such a start that he dropped the meerschaum-pipe out of his 
mouth, and if it had not been providently cased in wash- 
leather it would have sustained serious injury. By the time 
he had recovered his senses, and picked up his pipe, be ob- 
served that Richard looked anxious and sorrowful, but neither 
indignant nor surprised. He began accordingly to pluck up 
courage, and civilly wished his late lodger ' Goot evening I ' 

The young man responded pleasantly enough, asked if 
Madame Weitzel were in, said it did not matter when he 
found she was not ; was glad to hear she was quite well, and 
hoped the boys were well also. 

' I'm sorry to trouble you so late at night, Mr. Weitzel,' 
he said, ^ but I have received some very bad news ' (tbe 
German's jaw dropped), * my father has been taken seriously 
ill ' (the German's jaw recovered its normal position), * and my 
sister and I are going down to Lancashire by the express in 
the morning. I shall leave my luggage in your care, if you 

VOL. n. o 
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will be kind enough to take charge of it ' (Mr. Weitzel felt 
quite hilarious) ; * but I want my dispatch-box.' 

After these last words you might have knocked Mr. 
Weitzel down with a crowbar, as the saying goes. Fortu- 
nately, however, Richard did not perceive his agitation, 
because at the moment another vehicle drove up to the gate 
of No. 494, and a slight altercation ensued between its 
driver and Richard's cabman, as to the propriety of the latter 
gentleman moving up a little higher. 

Madame Weitzel, radiant in her evening apparel, and 
elated by the sweet incense of popular applause, which she 
had not inhaled for many months previous, alighted from the 
brougham, and was gallantly escorted up the steps by the 
corpulent Graul. 

'Allow me to say, Madame Weitzel,' he murmured 
enthusiastically, ' that you have surpassed all my eggspec- 
dations.' 

Richard scarcely recognized his former landlady, having 
been accustomed to see her for the most part in a far more 
Doric style of costume, but nevertheless he greeted her 
warmly, and then stated his business. 

Good-natured Madame Weitzel, having parted from Herr 
Graul, with many mutual compliments, led the way into the 
parlour, and begged Mr. Garland to be seated, if only for a 
few minutes. 

' I am so sorry to hear your bad news, Mr. Garland,' she 
said ; ' 1 know what it is to losb a dear and beloved father, 
cut oflF in the very prime of life, and almost at his painting 
easel, as I may say ; not but that your father may not re- 
cover, still paralysis is very apt to end fatally, especially after 
sixty. Now, Mr. Garland, won't you stop, for old acquaint- 
ance sake, and take some supper ; we have an excellent round 
of cold beef in the larder. Mr. Weitzel will lay the cloth at 
ouce. Sarah has gone to bed ; she has to be up early in the 
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morning. You must not be shocked to see me eat heartily,' 
continued Madame Weitzel, drawing oflF her gloves, and 
folding them carefully up. ' Professional people must eat, 
and drink too, pretty heartily, their avocation is such an 
exhausting one. You will stay, Mr. Garland ? ' 

' Thank you, no, Madame Weitzel ; I am really very 
much obliged for your hospitable oflFer, but I came here 
purely on a matter of business, to get my dispatch-box. 
Mr. Weitzel, however, seems to fear he shall have some 
diflBculty in finding it.' 

Madame Weitzel, unaware that her rash husband had again 
helped himself to her late lodger's property, turned towards 
that gentleman, who sat darkling in a distant comer, appa- 
rently closely occupied with his boot-laces. ' My dear Julius,' 
she cried, 'what are you thinking of? You dear, stupid, 
good creature, the dispatch-box is just where Mr. Garland 
left it — in his bedroom. We have had no fresh tenants,' the 
lady added, in a melancholy tone, ' since you left us. Don't 
keep Mr. Garland waiting, Julius.' 

At these words poor Weitzel sneaked off, ascending the 
stairs as if a stone weight of lead was attached to each of 
his boot-soles. 

' And now, Mr. Garland,' said Madame Weitzel, smiling, 
but inwardly a little ashamed at her hypocrisy, ' am 1 to 
congratulate you on your approaching marriage with my 
dear pupil. Miss Eleanor Bayne ? ' 

* You have heard of it, then ? ' said Richard. 

* Yes, Mr. Weitzel learnt the news at Tidd's oflSce. He 
and Mr. Carnaby are fellow-clerks.' 

* I am most happy to receive your congratulations, Madame 
Weitzel,' said the young man. 'I shall always think of this 
bouse with pleasure — and I shall always feel grateful to its 
occupant,' he continued, with a bow, ' because it was here^ 
and through vour kindness, that I first met Miss Bayne/ 
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At this juncture, Mr. Weitzel returned, and, with the 
aspect of a criminal ordered for immediate execution, placed 
the dispatch-box in Richard's hands. The young man pre- 
sently shook hands with his late landlord and landlady, 
promised to call again on his return to London, then carried 
his property to the cab, and drove away. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SIGNS OP SEPABATION. 

The autumnal season was advancing with rapid strides, as 
may be proved by the following phenomena. The leaves 
within the Finsbury Square plantation, although their rural 
brethren were still fresh and green, were growing shrivelled 
and yellow, their delicate pores being choked by an aecumu* 
lation of soot and du8t> thereby affording a hint to their 
human congeners to look after their own lungs. Secondly, 
there were two fat Michaelmas geese hanging up in Dr. 
Rippingille's larder, seasonable gifts from grateful (and 
gratis) patients, who never thought of giving any other fee, 
and who would, on the strength of these two luscious birds, 
worry the doctor with a visit whenever they fancied their 
constitutions needed tinkering. 

Miss Rippingille and Eleanor had at last torn themselves 
away from the attractions of the seaside and returned to 
town. They would scarcely perhaps have left as soon as 
they did, had not the bad news from Edendale Rectory com- 
pelled Richard and Emily Garland to quit at once. So they 
all crossed over together, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Tunstall 
upon the pier looking quite disconsolate. No wonder Mr. 
Tunstall looked disconsolate, for he at once passed from a 
Paradise of ready-money into a howling wilderness of 
credit. As for the tradespeople whom he honoured with his 
custom, I have no doubt they, one and all, deeply 
lamented Miss Rippingille's exodus. The four voyagers 
had a favourable passage over to Southampton, vdth just 
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enough sea on to test Eleanor's powers of resisting marine 
oscillation. Richard decided that she would make a good 
sailor. Then came a parting at the Waterloo Station, brief, 
and interlarded with luggage-anxieties, but full of feeling 
and earnestness ; and then Richard and Emily drove to the 
Euston Hotel, from whence, after safely depositing his sister, 
the young man proceeded, as we have seen, to No. 494, 
City Road, in search of his dispatch-box. 

Penelope Rippingille reached home in extraordinarily low 
spirits, which a night of tranquil slumber did not dispel. 
When she awoke in the morning and threw open her bed- 
room window, she thought, although the sun was shining 
brightly, and the sociable sparrows were twittering above 
her head, that she had never seen Finsbury Square looking 
more black and ugly. She decided that when her darling 
Nelly had vanished (as the time drew nigh, the idea seemed 
so painful, she hardly liked to think of it), she would not 
cease arguing until she had persuaded the doctor to leave 
Finsbury Square. It seemed dull enough now, with Eleanor 
in the house, but with Eleanor away, separated from her by 
a waste of stormy seas, it would be unendurable. It would 
be more healthy and more economical to take a cottage in 
the country ; besides, if her father left London, he would be 
removed from the allurements of those mercantile specula- 
tions to which Mr. Naylor had alluded. She had not 
thought the doctor looking well. In six weeks he seemed to 
have grown a year older ; his features were pinched, and his 
manner, though apparently as eccentric and jocose as ever, 
was hurried and anxious. He had saluted her affection- 
ately enough, he had saluted Eleanor with extreme warmth, 
but he had not uttered a word about the engagement until 
he was on the point of going to bed. Then he had suddenly 
asked his daughter where the Garlands were ; and when she 
told him that they had been summoned to Lancashire by 
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their father's alarming illness, he merely observed, ^ Bad job 
— ^very inconvenient of the old gentleman — why couldn't he 
defer his paralysis till his son and Nelly were safe on board 
ship ? ' During the bed-chamber conference, which usually 
took place between Eleanor and her patroness, the latter 
conveyed to the young lady a softened version of this im- 
portant statement of the doctor's — important, because it 
showed that he remained of the same mind as when he 
penned that spidery note. Miss Rippingille softened down 
the remark, because in its native vernacular it sounded 
rather brutal ; but her father did not mean to be brutal, he 
simply expressed his feelings plainly, where other people, 
Mr. Tunstall for example, would have conveyed precisely 
the same idea by a polite periphrasis. 

Next day, of course, there was a great deal for the two 
ladies to do. There always is when people have been away 
six weeks from home. There were a good many letters to 
write. This department of work fell to Eleanor's share, and 
it was perhaps just as well that she had plenty to do, for 
otherwise she felt inclined to go wandering about the house 
like a somnambulist. Every time a door opened, or a male 
voice was heard in the hall, this silly creature fancied 
Richard was coming, and then blushed at her own stupidity. 
Pardon her, she was not eighteen years old, and she was 
very much in love. However, knowing that she had a duty 
to perform, she performed it; she worked diligently at 
her correspondence, sitting at her favourite little table by 
the drawing-room window, and only paused to think of 
Richard about once in twenty minutes. As during these 
delicious intervals of cogitation, she leant her cheek upon 
her hand, in the attitude with which we have already 
become familiar, and gazed with those earnest violet-blue 
eyes into Vacancy (Vacancy being represented by the houses 
across the Square), it is probable that she tormented several 
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unknown male wayfarers by causing them to endure pangs 
of unavailing admiration. Of such unknown persons this 
history saith nothing ; it is sufficient to mention that Mr. 
Bob Middleton, crossing the Square with a polite message 
for the Rippingilles in his mouth (his mamma never lost 
any opportunity of sending him into ladies' society), did, on 
perceiving that lovely vision at the drawing-room window, 
become seized with such an uncontrollable fit of shyness, 
accompanied with a sensation of blushing all down his back, 
that he deposited the message in Henry's hands, and, by 
way of diverting his feelings, immediately took train from 
Fenchurch Street for Hackney Wick, where he assisted at 
a spirited foot-race for twenty pounds a-side, between the 
Mile-End Antelope and Ned Wright, the well-known 
wrestler, pedestrian, and bird-fancier, of Cambridge Heath. 

Miss Rippingille meanwhile betook herself to the house- 
hold department. She weighed the charing work per- 
formed by that slanderous but efficient lady Mrs. Tewkes- 
bury in the balance of cleanliness, and pronounced it satis- 
factory. She conferred with Henry, went over the plate in 
his presence, and regretted to learn that he was suffering 
from a complication of chronic maladies, of which incipient 
phthisis, produced by incessant shouting into her father's 
dull ears, formed a prominent feature. 

* Master won't believe it, miss,' he said, * and only laughs 
at me, but for all that it's true, and before a twelve- 
month's out I shall either be in my grave or in the 
green-grocering.' 

This somewhat mysterious speech of Henry's was after- 
wards interpreted by Jane the housemaid, who had come 
home from Bedfordshire with an enhanced tint of brick-red 
in her complexion, and a number of rural dainties as 
presents for the Bippingille family; to wit, an enormous 
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loaf of household bread, and a hamper of vegetables from 
her* father's garden. Jane coloured more deeply than ever 
as she told Miss Bippingille the meaning of Henry's curious 
expression. 

^ He's been talking to me, miss, these nine years, about 
settling, and at last I've ^v' into him. I stood out a long 
time because Henry was all for public life, and public life 
goes against my conscience. Besides, with his health, he 
wants something stirring and hactive, and a snug green- 
grocery trade in a genteel neighbourhood, with a horse and 
cart to drive, carpets to beat, and wait at table in the 
winter-time, will give him a nice variety.' In answer to 
further inquiries Jane said that she and Henry proposed to 
give warning in the spring of the year. 

* The whole household seems to be breaking up,' mur- 
mured poor Miss Pippy, with a melancholy shake of her 
head. As for Mrs. Wilcox, she had not given warning, but 
warning had been given her by a cruel master, sumamed 
Bheumatism, that her active days were past and gone. She 
sat in her cushioned chair in the kitchen, able to do little 
more than tell the cook who had succeeded to her duties 
about the peculiarities of the oven, or in which drawer the 
shalots would be found. But it was a point of honour with 
the other members of the household, when in Mrs. Wilcox's 
presence, to represent the new cook as being ^ only here 
tempory,' and to foretell that Mrs. Wilcox would be about 
as usual in the spring again. Miss Bippingille was smitten 
with sorrow when she saw the helpless suffering condition of 
her old servant. * In all human probability,' she said, * be- 
fore many months, there will not be a single member of the 
old household left but myself.' It will scarcely be wondered 
at then that she shrank with dread from the thought of 
Eleanor's departure. 
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The old doctor found his eccentric unsocial mode of taking 
breakfast so agreeable to his feelings, that he persevered in 
it after his daughter's return, so that the ladies took their 
morning meal alone. On the second morning after their 
arrival, Eleanor kept eagerly glancing out of the parlour 
window. Aunt Pippy knew what she was watching for 
so anxiously, and could not help feeling just a slight spasm 
of jealousy. Presently the postman, who brought the 
country letters, knocked at the door, and Eleanor instantly 
rushed out into the hall, and had emptied the letter*box 
before dyspeptic, phthisical, lazy Henry was half-way up the 
kitchen stairs. 

^ He is a good boy,' she cried, kissing one of the letters 
which she held in her hand as she danced into the dining- 
room ; ' he has written to me at once. Such a nice long 
letter too 1 And Emily has written as well.' 

I don't think it is fair to read other people's love-letters, 
except in a Court of law, so I shall leave the contents of 
Richard's*epistle to the imagination of my fair readers, who 
will be better qualified than I can be to conceive, the sort of 
letter which a cool-headed, sensible young man, who never- 
theless was very much in love, would be likely to address to 
his darling one when writing to her for the first time, for 
hitherto all their communication had been by word of 
mouth, or by glances of the eye, or, now and then, by sweet 
kisses. It must not be forgotten that the tone of Richard's 
letter would naturally be saddened by the domestic grief 
with which he found himself surrounded. Richard Garland 
would be still more unworthy than he is to stand as the hero 
of my narrative, if at such a time he had thought only of 
Nelly, and nothing of his father. 

We need not be so squeamish about divulging Emily's 
communication, but may venture to print her letter in 
extenso. 
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* Edendale Rectory, Lancashire, 
* September —, 1860. 
'My DEAREST Eleanor, 

* What a sad change after all onr gaiety and merriment 
in Jersey I We found poor papa lying in a half-conscious 
state, just able to articulate, but unable to move bis limbs. 
The stroke came upon him in church, during afternoon 
prayers. He suddenly sank down in the reading-desk. 
Mamma is, to use the stereotyped phrase (I cannot think of 
a better), ^' as well as can be expected." She is unceasing 
in her devotion to papa, although really there is not much 
that can be done. Of course I can be of great use in 
taking her place as household manager. The doctors think 
that papa may possibly survive the effects of this stroke* and 
if so, that he may linger on a few months longer. Is it not 
sad, especially for poor Richard, who must sail (for the 
Victorian Government is inexorable) during the first week 
of November ? I feel so glad to think that my dear brother 
will not be all alone during that long, dismal voyage, but 
that he will have a loving partner at his side to cheer and 
console him. Richard will tell you himself what he proposes 
to do about the wedding. My mother begs me to give her 
love both to yourself and Miss Rippingille, and bids me say 
that whatever may happen, she must see her daughter-in-law 
before she sails for Australia. Excuse brevity (there are 
three people waiting to speak to me in the kitchen) and 
believe me, 

' Ever your affectionate friend, 

* Emily Garland.' 

*Well, my dear,' said Miss Rippingille, when she had 
listened calmly to this composition, ' and what does Richard 
say?' 

^ Must I read all Richard's letter?' asked Eleanor, with 
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a balf-smile, and a compound expression of shyness and 
slyness in her eyes. 

* No, my love, certainly not, unless you please ; I only 
wish to hear the business part' 

*I'll tell it you. Aunt Pippy,' said the young lady, * instead 
of reading out the exact words. I like Richard for being so 
genuinely grieved at his father's illness. Many people, if 
they had seen as little of their father as Richard has, would, 
I daresay, not care very much, or would think only of their 
own inconvenience. Now Richard does not breathe a word 
about that, his anxiety is all about his mother, and brothers, 
and sisters, and how sad it will be for them if old Mr. Gar- 
land dies, to have to move away from Edendale where they 
have been for so many years. I am afraid they will be very 
poor. Richard and I must try and help them when we are 
settled in Australia, we will send for the boys, one by one, 
and make them learn sheep-farming ; and then, if Richard 
has a very nice friend, he shall go home, as Richard has 
done, and marry Miss Lizzie or Miss Clara Garland.' 

*Not Emily, your ever affectionate friend, Emily, my 
dear?' 

^ Well, I'm afraid Emily would not like Australia. She 
would think it too rough, and prosaic, and homely. I have 
beard her say that her heart is in the Old World. She likes 
pictures, and statues, and fine old parks and country-houses, 
and witty polished conversation. I know whom I should like 
her to marry.' 

* I think I can guess, Eleanor,' said Miss Rippingille, 
smiling. 

Miss Nelly blushed. ^ I am sure it would be an excellent 
thing for him, poor man, although Emily is a little older 
than he is. Some day he is sure to be rich, and will become 
a Member of Parliament, and then think what a suitable 
wife Emily would be for him I I should be quite out of my 
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element married to an M.P., and would much sooner be in 
that little four-roomed wooden cottage which Richard has 
described, sitting in the verandah with my work in my hand, 
watching for the sound of his horse Merlin's footsteps, and 
then, as soon as I heard them, telling our one servant to 
bring in the tea-kettle. Has Richard told you about 
Merlin?' 

Miss Rippingille shook her head. 

'He says he is such a nice horse, so quiet, and yet so 
spirited. He is sure I shall be able to ride him, but I feel 
rather nervous about the riding. Oh! Aunt Pippy/ she 
cried suddenly, seeing that the tears were standing in that 
worthy lady's eyes, * it is very unkind and selfish of me to 
run on in this way when poor Mr. Garland is lying so ill, and 
when I am going to leave you.' 

* It is very foolish of me to cry,' said Aunt Pippy. * I 
have shed tears more often during the last two months than 
for years before. Yes, it will be rather lonely when I am 
left all to mysel£ I told you that Henry and Jane intended 
to get married ; poor old Wilcox, so papa says, will never 
be fit for work again, and I don't think papa himself will 
live much longer.' 

* When you are left alone, dear Aunt Pippy/ exclaimed 
Eleanor, eagerly, *you must come and live with us in 
Australia. Such an idea has often passed through my head 
since 1 have been engaged, only I have never liked to 
mention it, because it seemed to anticipate your father being 
taken from us. But supposing the time should come when 
you are left all alone, won't you come out then ? We will 
find some friend of Richard's who will take care of you 
during the voyage, and then, remember, you know somebody 
in Australia whom you used to — ' 

* You mean Mr. Renshaw ? ' interrupted Miss Rippingille, 
smiling. * My dear child, it is not likely I should cross the 
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line to run after him. I asked Richard Garland about him ; 
he merely knew there was such a person, that he was highly 
respected, and had a wife and large family. Don't talk of 
my going to Australia, it implies so many painful separa- 
tions. And now, Eleanor, what does Richard say about the 
wedding, because we ought at once to begin preparations ? ' 

* He wishes it to take place about the middle of October, 
and to be as quiet as possible. We shall then have time to 
visit his relations before we sail. It sounds dreadfully near 
at hand, doesn't it ? In six weeks from this time I shall in 
all probability be on the sea ; it seems like a dream, I canH 
believe it, and I don't know whether to be happy or 
melancholy. I have made Richard promise that I shall 
spend the last week with you. Dear Aunt Pippy,' she said, 
taking her *' little mother" by the hand, * tell me the truth, 
do you feel glad or do you feel sorry ? Do you wish I had 
never met Richard ? ' 

* It is very difficult, my dear, to answer such a question 
truthfully. A perpetual struggle is going on in my mind, 
as I suppose there is in most minds, between Self and Duty. 
Self wishes that you had never seen Richard, because then 
Self could have kept you at home for its own pleasure ; but 
Duty replies, " If Eleanor will really be a happier girl by 
becoming Richard Garland's wife, you ought not to stop her." 
Of course I shall feel sorry, more sorry than I can describe, 
at parting with you ; but I shall also feel glad if I can 
believe that yuur happiness (I use the word in its highest 
sense) has been increased. To my mind, the important 
question to be answered is this, " Will the man whom you 
have chosen make you happy ? " ' 

* I feel sure,' said Eleanor, earnestly, * that he will try 
his best to do so.' 

* Why do you think so ? ' 

* Because he loves me.' 
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* How do you know he loves you ? ' 

' I can't prove it by logic, but I can feel it.' 

' Would anything induce you to change your opinion ? ' 

* Not very easily ; unless — unless I began to think that 
he didn't love me.' 

Such was the young lady's catechism; very foolish, no 
doubt, and very inconclusive; a mere circular argument, 
yet not to be assailed without much skill — ^perhaps not 
assailable by skill at all. 

* Now, Aunt Pippy/ said Eleanor, laughing, ' I shall put 
you in the witness-box in your turn. But please to under- 
stand that I don't wish to become Richard's wife because I 
think he will make me happy. I want to become his wife 
because we love each other. Still, I will ask the question, 
" Do you, who are able to judge more impartially than I 
can, sincerely believe that Richard will make me happy ? " ' 

* I hope so.' 

'I did not ask you what you hoped, ma'am,' said the 
young lady, affecting a brow-beating air, 'I asked you 
what you believed.' 

' Judging, then, from the way in which he behaved to my 
cousin Charles, and the way in which he behaves to his 
sister, I sincerely believe he will. But I may be mistaken,' 
added Miss Bippingille, cautiously. 

'Shame on your " buts," Aunt Pippy, 1 am satisfied with 
all you have said except that last little ugly sentence. I 
wonder,' said Eleanor, changing her tone and becoming 
serious, 'when your father will speak to me about Richard?' 

' So do I. I thought he would have &poken at once, but 
except that remark on the night we came home he has said 
nothing.' 

Perhaps the old gentleman did not speak because he con- 
sidered that nothing more need be said on the subject. 
Richard and Eleanor wanted to marry, and he was willing 
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to let them marry. That was enough. Most probably he 
believed that both his daughter and Eleanor had been 
informed of the excellent prospects which awaited the latter, 
conditional on her marriage. He was such an eccentric old 
gentleman, so immersed in entomology, the proof-sheets of 
the ^ Philosophy of Stinks/ and that pile of Mincing Lane 
circulars, that probably he might have never uttered another 
word about the marriage, except to wish the young couple 
joy when they came out of church. As for Bichard Gar- 
land's private papers, which had caused such exquisite 
perturbation to the soul of Mr. Weitzel, the doctor had put 
them into compartment G. of a dusty secretaire which stood 
in his study, after they had been labelled by Henry, ' To be 
given to Mr. Garland when I see him.' In fact, at the 
present moment, there seemed to be no obstacle in the way 
of the union which the young people so earnestly desired. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

AUNT FANNY AT HOME. 

* Mt dear Eleanor/ said Miss Bippingille, a few mornings 
after, ^ I don't want to accuse you of being undutiful, but I 
almost think you have forgotten the existence of your aunt, 
Mrs. Shanks.' 

* Indeed I haye not,' answered the young lady ; ' I know 
that I ought to have gone to see her as soon as I came back 
to London, but I put it off because I do so dislike it.' 

* A very bad reason for delay, my dear. We must not 
lose another day in letting her know that you are engaged 
to be married. If she hears of it from any other source, she 
will naturally feel deeply offended.' 

'I dread the visit, that is the truth,' said Eleanor. 'Aunt 
Fanny is sure to say something which will make me feel 
uncomfortable. She will most likely make a doleful com- 
parison between my happy prospects and Cousin Charlotte's 
hard-working existence, so that I shall feel quite conscience- 
stricken at being so fortunate, and shall wish that I could 
change places with poor Charlotte. And suppose Aunt 
Fanny should say, " I refuse to allow you to marry Mr. 
Garland ? " What shall we do, then. Aunt Pippy ? ' 

* It will be quite time enough to decide what to do when 
she does say so, my dear. I think it is exceedingly unlikely 
that she will make any opposition. She will not be very 
deeply grieved because you are going to leave England, 
and she ought to feel glad to see her niece respectably 
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married. You need not fear that the match will make her 
dreadfully envious.' 

* How do you mean, " envious ? " ' 

* I mean that Mr. Garland, although a very nice young 
man, is not what vulgar people call " a good catch." If he 
had been a rich squatter, with thousands of sheep and bul- 
locks, your aunt might have felt so jealous of your good 
fortune as to oppose the marriage. She is such a cros&- 
grained woman, that I believe she would have been capable 
of doing so. But you need not fear that she will envy 
your modest prospects with an Australian Government 
employe,^ 

Eleanor's cheek grew hot at these disparaging words. 

* I am rejoiced,' she said, warmly, * that dear Bichard is 
only a Government employe^ as you call it. Aunt Pippy. If 
he were a rich squatter, people might fancy that I had 
accepted him for the sake of his money ; but as I have 
nothing, and he has very little, the world, if it chooses to 
trouble itself about such trifles, may suppose that we marry 
because we love each other.' 

Miss Bippingille made no answer to this unusually ani- 
mated speech. Perhaps she felt ashamed of her own irritation. 
Since her return to Finsbury Square she had got into a 
bad habit of now and then saying disparaging things about 
Bichard Garland. Poor lady ! it was her awkward way of 
expressing the intense grief which she felt at the prospect of 
parting with her darling. Then it must be confessed that 
Miss Nelly, like most young ladies who are very much in 
love, not only dreamt about Bichard by night and thought 
of him by day, but also talked a great deal about him. 
Even amiable Miss Bippingille grew weary at times of 
hearing so much about this paragon of humankind and pink 
of perfection, especially as the said paragon was about to 
carry off her dear child to the Antipodes. 
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The result of this conversation was that the two ladies 
went to call on Mrs. Shanks. Miss Rippingille was so 
anxious not to wound the sensitive spirit of the grocer's wife 
by any assumption of superiority, that she dismissed the 
brougham at some distance from Tiverton Street, and per- 
formed the rest of the journey on foot. Indeed, she was 
almost vexed that Eleanor had dressed herself so smartly, 
fearing that the magnificence of her toilette would stir up 
Aunt Fanny's wrath against her, but the young lady pleaded 
three valid excuses for the display of her finery. First, it 
was a lovely autumn day, and lovely days had been scarce 
during that dripping summer ; secondly, her new bonnet was 
a singularly becoming bonnet ; and thirdly, it was only right, 
for Richard's sake, that his bride-elect should look her best. 
And Eleanor did look her best on this occasion. Never since 
the moment when I first introduced her to the reader's notice 
had she appeared more lovely. The fresh bracing air of the 
sea-side had caused her cheeks to glow with the rich tint of 
perfect health, while the consciousness that she was * engaged ' 
imparted no little dignity and womanliness to her deportment. 
She looked much less like a school-girl than on that event- 
ful day when Richard and Emily had tracked her steps 
along the City Road. It seemed a pity that poor Richard 
was not at hand to gladden his eyes with her loveliness, and 
that all those fascinations — the liquid blue eyes, the ruddy 
brown tresses, the attractive bonnet, the elegant parasol, and 
all those etceteras, which in the eyes of silly male admirers 
make up the sura total of a charming girl — were to be wasted 
on a cantankerous female relative. As for Eleanor's less 
youthful companion, perhaps I had better refrain from again 
describing her appearance. When single ladies have 
attained to the age of thirty-seven, a certain studied vague- 
ness is advisable in portraying their outward aspect. Miss 
Rippingille, with her round face, dumpy figure, and fuzzy 
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hair, had not been reckoned a beauty at eighteen, and we 
may be sure that her personal charms had not doubled with 
her age. But a face may be very attractive without being 
in the least pretty. Attentive observers, who refused to 
accept the misleading evidence of those fierce beetle-brows, 
said that Miss Rippingille's face was the face of a kindly- 
natured woman, and we know they were not far wrong in 
their supposition. 

And now let us turn to Mrs. Shanks, who, happening to 
be engaged in some domestic duty in the front attic, looked 
out of window, and beheld her butterfly niece and her butter- 
fly niece's patroness coming up Tiverton Street. 

' I wonder how Miss Rippingille can allow the girl to dress 
with such shameful extravagance,' said the good lady, indig- 
nantly. ' I think at least they might have driven quietly up 
to our door, instead of flaunting in their finery the whole 
length of the street ' (it was too bad of Mrs. Shanks to speak 
of plural finery, for poor Miss Rippingille was dressed as 
soberly as a chaflSnch), ' I suppose they've come to talk about 
this love affair, and to ask me to use my influence with the 
old doctor to allow it to take place. Ha I ha I ' Mrs. Shanks 
laughed sardonicalh, but chancing to catch sight of her 
visage in the dressing-table mirror while engaged in this 
cachinnation, she was so surprised at its unwonted appearance, 
that she immediately subsided into gravity. 

Just as the visitors reached No. 22, Mr. Shanks emerged 
from the shop-door in his shirt-sleeves, rolling before him a 
hogshead, which had recently contained West India sugar, 
and which was immediately pounced upon by all the small 
fry of the neighbourhood. On beholding his niece, the 
worthy tradesman's first impulse was to extend his hand, but 
on second thoughts he drew it back, remembering that the 
particles of sugar with which it was encrusted would not im- 
prove the appearance of Eleanor's delicate fewn-coloured 
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glove. However, the young lady addressed her uncle with 
great affability, and planted a kiss in the middle of one of 
his bushy whiskers, whereupon he said, speaking quite 
humbly, for he was rather overawed by her brilliant appear- 
ance : 

* Excuse me. Miss Eleanor, if I don't shake hands. Moist 
sugar, especially Barbadoes, is of a clinging character. I 
hope J see you well, Miss Rippingille, ma'am. And how is 
the hold gentleman?' Miss Rippingille replied that her 
father was pretty well. * Now, if you ladies,' continued Mr. 
Shanks, * will jest step up to the private door, in arf-a-minute 
I'll let you in.' With these words Mr. Shanks vanished, 
and almost immediately reappeared with pantomimic agility 
in the private passage. ^I'm quite ashamed, ma*am,' he 
said, addressing Miss Rippingille, * to be seen without my 
coat, but my young man is unavoidably absent ; an important 
legal decision hinges on his appearance in court to-day.' Mr. 
Shanks was addicted to the use of grandiloquent language 
for in actual verity his shopman had been summoned to the 
County Court by an angry bootmaker. 

The visitors ascended the rickety staircase, preceded by 
Mr. Shanks, who ushered them into the first-floor front room, 
handed Miss Rippingille an old copy of * Lloyd's Weekly 
News ' with as much ceremony as if it had been that day's 
* Times,' and then departed in search of his wife. 

* Do you feel nervous, Eleanor ? ' asked Miss Rippingille, 
as soon as they were alone. 

' I do rather, but I was not thinking about myself when 
you spoke. I was thinking about my uncle and aunt. 
Although aunt is so cross, I feel sorry for her. I am afraid 
they are very poor. How shabby the shop-window looks, and 
how worn and old the furniture is in this room 1 When 
Richard and I are settled in Australia, I must try and helo 
my cousins.' 
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* Don't forget, my dear, that you have undertaken to help 
all Mr. Garland's brothers and sisters.' 

'I can't tell how much I can do till I try,' answered 
Eleanor. * But I feel bound to try and help my cousins. 
If you had not educated me so carefully, Richard would, I 
am sure, have never offered to marry me. Ought I not to 
try and bestow some of these advantages on those who have 
not been so fortunate? Oh I Aunt Pippy, now that it seems 
too late to do much good, I can see how selfish and indolent 
I have been. How many spare hours I might have spent in 
this house, helping Aunt Fanny with her childrea' 

*Hushl' said Miss Rippingille, *here is somebody 
coming.' 

The door, which, owing to a debility in the hasp, had been 
left ajar, opened very slowly, admitting a young person of 
the male sex, about three years of age, with his thumb in 
his mouth, and his face bedaubed with a composition of 
treacle and dirt. He advanced with furtive, uncertain steps, 
but gained courage when Eleanor smiled upon him and said, 
*It's Charlie 1 Come here, Charlie!' She held out her 
hands, and was just about to seat the little Benjamin of the 
house of Shanks in her lap, when Matilda, the maid-of-all- 
work, bustled into the room with a heated countenance. 

* Pooty cousin Nelly take me hup," said Charlie, address- 
ing the maid in an explanatory tone, and with an un- 
necessary aspiration. 

* I'll pretty cousin you,' quoth Matilda, affecting wrath, 
but winking smilingly at Eleanor, ' for daring to ventur in 
with your face all over muck' So Charlie was borne off, 
shedding tears of bitter disappointment. 

*Poor little fellow,' said Eleanor, *it was a shame of 
Matilda to hurry him away just as I was going to make 
friends with him ; and Aunt Fanny might be more amiable 
if she had found her youngest boy on my knee.' 
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* We need not make up our minds, my dear,' answered 
Miss Rippingille, ^ that your aunt is going to be especially 
disagreeable. I fancy she will take the news of your en- 
gagement very quietly ; but as you think she is prejudiced 
against you, you had better say as little as possible, and let 
me do all the talking.' 

* I am quite willing,' said Eleanor, smiling. ' Bat I am 
sorry that Aunt Fanny should dislike me so much. I can't 
bear being disliked by anybody, especially now that I am 
going to leave home, perhaps for ever. I wish Aunt Fanny 
could understand how much I have always desired to be 
better acquainted with my cousins, and that her cross 
behaviour is the chief cause of my knowing so little of them. 
A few minutes ago I said that I was glad that Richard and 
I were both poor, I now wish that I was rich. If anybody 
would make me a present of a thousand pounds on my 
wedding morning, what do you think I should do with it ? ' 

^ I am afraid you would not be so prudent as to have it 
settled on yourself,' said Miss Rippingille. 

^ I don't think I should. I should like to keep some to 
buy nice things for our four-roomed cottage in Australia, 
and some I should spend in a present to you. Aunt Pippy. 
The rest I should divide into two equal parts: I should 
give one to Mrs. Garland, for the benefit of Richard's 
brothers and sisters ; and the other to Uncle Archibald, so 
that he might open a better shop, and send the children to 
nicer schools than they go to at present' 

* Hush 1 ' whispered Miss Rippingille, * I hear your aunt's 
foot on the stairs.' 

It is a pity that' mean natures are prone to judge of 
nobler natures by their own standard. Mrs. Shanks was by 
no means devoid of affection, but her kindness was confined 
to her husband and her children ; she regarded all the rest 
of the world with indifference and dislike. And she judged 
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Eleanor by herself. She knew that Frances Shanks, if 
suddenly placed in possession of twenty thousand pounds, 
would keep every shilling of it for the benefit of her family, 
and she thought that Eleanor would act in the same way. 
If, howeyer, she could have known that this girl, whom she 
believed to be the inheritress of a large fortune, but who 
believed herself to be a penniless dependent, was at the 
moment of her entrance into the room building a charitable 
castle in the air about Uncle Archibald and the little 
Sliankses, perhaps she would have decided, simply from 
mercenary motives, that brother Samuel's savings might fall 
into worse hands than those of his red-haired orphan niece. 

Aunt Fanny sailed into the room with an air of dignity, 
such as befitted the daughter of a Commander R.N. She 
did not owe any of her dignity to her dress, for her cap 
ribbons were faded, and her dark-coloured morning gown 
was stained and shabby, contrasting painfully with the 
niece's fresh, crisp, gauzy muslin. None of the company 
present felt the contrast more acutely than poor Eleanor 
did ; she secretly deplored the display which her pride in 
her future husband had induced her to make ; she almost 
wished that for the nonce she had been attired in sackcloth 
and ashes. She felt that Aunt Fanny was mentally engaged 
in saying, * Look at me, the poor, hard-toiling, dun-coloured 
beetle ; and then look at yourself, the giddy, idle, do-nothing 
butterfly.' However, whatever Aunt Fanny might be think- 
ing about, she said nothing that was openly offensive ; on the 
contrary, her manner was singularly soft and agreeable. 
There was, perhaps, an unpleasant affectation of humility in 
the formal curtsey which she bestowed on the doctor's 
daughter, but she kissed her niece's cheek kindly enough* 
A little harmless conversational skirmishing followed, com- 
prising remarks on the weather, and health-inquiries ; after 
which, Misft Rippingille coughed twice, darted an affection- 
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ate glance at her protSgiey who sat playing nervously with 
the tassel of her parasol, and then fired the first shot, speak- 
ing as amiably as possible, although she bore no love towards 
her darling Nelly's crabbed relative. 

*I daresay you will be surprised, Mrs. Shanks, when you 
learn the reason of our visit to-day. Your niece has been 
doing something which most young ladies do before they are 
one-and-twenty ; she has fallen in love. What is more, the 
object of her aflections has proposed to her ; she has accepted 
him, and she now desires to receive your sanction to the match.' 

* May I ask the name of the gentleman ? ' said Mrs. 
Shanks, with portentous gravity. 

Hereupon, worthy Miss Rippingille entered into a brief 
and (as she considered) a masterly sketch of Bichard Gar- 
land, his parentage, his prospects, and the manner of his 
courtship ; judiciously suppressing the heterodox meeting at 
Madame Weitzel's, and enlarging on the excellencies of his 
disposition, which, in her opinion, compensated for the 
narrowness of his means and the remoteness of his residence. 

* It appears then that you approve of the marriage. Miss 
Bippingille,' said Mrs. Shanks, still speaking with perfect 
calmness. 

* Well,' answered Miss Bippingille, smiling, * I cannot say 
that altogether I approve of it ; Australia is so far off, and 
I shall feel the parting from my dear girl very severely. 
^But as she has set her heart on Mr. Garland, and as I am 
convinced that he is a most amiable young man, I think he 
will make her happy, so I have yielded to her entreaties.' 

Here Eleanor silently slid her hand into Miss Bippin- 
file's, and administered a grateful squeeze. 

* Quite a love match, eh ! my dear ? ' said Mrs. Shanks, 
turning to her niece, and infusing a small quantity of acid 
into her tone. 

Eleanor blushed deeply, and said, ^ Yes, aunt, I hope so.' 
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* It is nothing else in the world/ interposed Miss Eippin- 
gille, with some vehemence. The grim tranquillity of Mrs. 
Shanks' manner was beginning to make her feel rather ner- 
vous. ' I daresay you will think their conduct imprudent, 
Mrs. Shanks/ she continued persuasively, * but young people 
will do these sort of things.- 

* When Mr. Garland made you this offer of marriage, my 
dear,' pursued Mrs. Shanks, paying very little attention to 
Miss Eippingille's interjected remark, and still addressing 
her niece, * did he hold out no special inducement to you ? ' 

* None,' answered Eleanor, with animation, * except the 
inducement of becoming his wife.' 

* He did not tell you,' said Mrs. Shanks, speaking with 
much emphasis, * that if you married him you would inherit 
a large fortune?' 

* Of course he did not,' exclaimed Eleanor, almost angrily. 
* If he had said such a thing, nobody would have believed 
him, for nobody is likely to leave me a fortune. Mr. Gar- 
land asked me to marry him, I should suppose,' she added 
with some pride, * because he liked me.' 

* I am not so sure of that,' observed Mrs. Shanks, coolly. 

* Aunt Fanny!' cried Eleanor, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, *I wonder how you can say such things 
about Mr. Garland ! You know nothing of him, you never 
beard his name till just now, yet you at once fancy he is 
deceitful and dishonest. As I must so soon leave England, 
I want to part good friends with you ; but I cannot, if you 
are determined to blacken the character of my future hus- 
band. It is cruel and unkind of you to say such things.' 

It was quite a sight to look upon Sweet Seventeen during 
the utterance of this little harangue. Her soft blue eyes 
flashed sparks of fire, and her gentle bosom heaved with ex- 
citement. And with what dignity did she not speak of ^ my 
future husband I' Poor Miss Bippingille, half-astonished 
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and half-amused by her vehemence, scarcely knew whether 
to- laugh or to cry; so instead of doing either, she adminis- 
tered a sharp rebuke, saying, * My dear Eleanor, you must 
not speak to your aunt in this manner. She meant no 
harm, but she is naturally anxious, as I was, to make sure 
that Mr. Garland's intentions are entirely disinterested. Is 
it not so, Mrs. Shanks ? ' 

* Quite so, madam,' responded that lady, with great out- 
ward calmness, although inwardly she was filled with indig- 
nation at her niece's rebellious words. * And now may I 
further ask. Miss Bippingille,' she continued, slowly rubbing 
her hands together, as if in eager anticipation of her niece's 
speedy discomfiture, * if your father is willing that his pro- 
tegee should marry this Australian gentleman? ' 

* He is quite willing. Aunt Fanny,' burst in Eleanor, im- 
petuously. ^ Bead this note.' She handed to Mrs. Shanks 
the spidery letter which the doctor had addressed to her in 
Jersey. Mrs. Shanks put on her spectacles, but presently 
shook her head in despair. 

* I cannot undertake to decipher such handwriting,' she 
said, with a sneer ; * it looks like Chinese. Perhaps you will 
be kind enough to read it. Miss Rippingille ? ' 

* It is very brief, as you will see,' answered Miss Bippin- 
gille, 'and I think I know it by heart; but if I am wrong, 
Eleanor will correct me.' Miss Bippingille then, with one 
or two trifling emendations from Eleanor, who sat blushing 
and self-conscious during the recital, repeated the contents 
of the note. When she reached the sentence, * I approve of 
your choice. Tell Mr. Garland so,' Mrs. Shanks looked 
astonished, but made no remark till it was finished. She 
then said, quietly : 

' Would you be kind enough to give me the date of that 
letter?' 

'Dr. Bippingille has forgotten to put any date/ said 
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Eleanor, *but the London postmark on the envelope is 
September 23rd.' 

* Let me see it,' cried Mrs. Shanks, eagerly. 

Eleanor handed the note and its cover to her aunt, whose 
face visibly elongated as she examined the envelope. She at 
once perceived that Dr. Rippingille must have changed his 
mind since she had called upon him in company with James 
Joddrell. He had then plainly asserted that he was glad to 
discover that Mr. Garland was proved to be a scoundrel, yet 
it appeared that two or three days later he had accepted him 
as a husband for his protig4e. There could be only one solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Garland must have communicated in 
the interval with Dr. Rippingille, and persuaded him that 
his pretensions to a fortune were real and genuine ; in fact, 
he must have confided that secret to the old gentleman 
which he had apparently carefully concealed from the doctor's 
credulous daughter and romance-ridden protigeS. Mrs. 
Shanks' surmise was, as we know, not altogether wide of the 
mark. She pondered silently for several minutes, and then 
spoke thus : 

* You began the conversation to-day. Miss Rippingille, 
with the remark, that you were about to surprise me. I need 
not say whether you have done so or not ; but I wish to tell 
you that it may in turn become my duty to surprise you.' 

Miss Rippingille and Eleanor each started, and appeared 
discomposed at this ominous exordium. 

* In the first place,' continued Mrs. Shanks, * I wish to in- 
form my dear niece, whom I freely forgive for her dis- 
respectful behaviour towards me, that I do know something 
about Mr. Garland. He called upon me soon after his 
arrival in London, last July.' 

' Surely you must be mistaken. Aunt Fanny,' interrupted 
Eleanor. * If he had, I should certainly have heard of the 
visit.' 
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^Hush, Eleanor, said Miss Eippingille, quite sharply; 
^ you must not contradict your aunt in this manner/ 

* I can forgive her for defending her admirer's character,' 
said Mrs. Shanks, magnanimously, * but I wish she had 
bestowed her affections on a more worthy object.' 

At these words Eleanor's face grew pale, and she once 
more essayed to speak. But Miss Bippingille gently laid 
her hand on the young lady's lips, saying, * Indeed, my dear, 
you shall not speak again until we have heard all that Mrs. 
Shanks has to say. Madam,' she continued, turning to the 
grocer's wife, and speaking with the utmost formality, * I need 
not say that you have astonished me ; I was completely un- 
aware that you had ever heard of Mr. Garland's existence 
until the present hour. I must entreat you therefore to 
speak plainly, and also to bring forward substantial proofs of 
your assertions. Although you are Miss Bayne's nearest 
surviving relative, you cannot feel more anxious for her 
welfare than 1 do.' 

In reply to this appeal, Mrs. Shanks said : 

' My intercourse with my niece has been for many years so 
limited, Miss Rippingille, that you might naturally suppose 
me willing to let her marry any one she pleases. But, 
although she has been sadly wanting in the affection and 
respect which is due to her father's sister, I cannot forget 
that I am her aunt, and I cannot therefore endure that she 
should form a connection which would be destructive of her 
future happiness.' 

Eleanor's eyes once more flashed indignantly, but a look of 
affectionate entreaty from her patroness kept her silent. 

* I am not going to make unfounded insinuations,' pursued 
Mrs. Shanks. * I will produce facts.' With these words, 
she opened one of the drawers of a side-table, and drew out 
a bundle of letters. * I said just now,' she continued, ' that 
Mr. Garland called upon me last July. His reason for 
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calling was to deliver me a letter of introduction. Here 
is the letter, and Miss Rippingille can, if she pleases, read 
it aloud/ 

It was the letter from the sot-disant Captain Parkinson, re- 
questing Mrs. Shanks to show his friend Mr. Richard Garland 
any civilities which might lie in her power. One sentence 
was to the following effect : * Your brother will be much 
pleased if Mr. Garland can bring him back some news of his 
niece. Miss Eleanor Bayne.' 

Miss Rippingille read this letter to herself, and her face 
expressed no small astonishment after the perusal. 

* There is an item of intelligence here, Mrs. Shanks,' she 
remarked, * which surprises me exceedingly. I had no idea 
that — that a certain person was still living, still less that you 
were aware of the fact.' 

* Prudential motives,' replied Mrs. Shanks, * caused me to 
keep it concealed. You can appreciate those motives. Miss 
Rippingille. I felt that there were persons in existence who 
might still harbour designs of vengeance. But the secret has 
lately been discovered by the very man of whom I was most 
afraid, the brother, in fact, of the poor boy who lost his life 
on board that unfortunate vessel.' 

During this interchange of dark speeches between the two 
elder ladies, the colour again quitted Eleanor's cheek. She 
sat gazing at Mrs. Shanks, with an expression of terrified 
wonder in her eyes. 

* What dreadful things are you talking of? ' she asked. 

* Dear Aunt Pippy, do speak, . I entreat you. Is Richard , 
accused of some crime ? ' 

* No, no, my dear child, nothing of the sort,' answered Miss 
Rippingille, hastily. * We are speaking of quite a different 
person.' 

*Does my niece,' demanded Mrs. Shanks, *know anything 
of that sad accident ? ' 
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* She knows nothing of it,' answered Miss Rippingille ; * I 
have always felt that it was unnecessary to pain her feelings 
hy disclosing it/ 

* I think she ought to know it now/ said Mrs. Shanks. 
* Until she knows it, I cannot fully explain my objections to 
her marriage with Mr. Garland. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to tell it to her.' 

* Does it implicate Richard ? ' said Eleanor, hesitat- 
ingly. 

* Not at all,' said Miss Rippingille, impatiently, though 
she observed a curious expression in Mrs. Shanks' face, 
which seemed to say that it did. * Don't be frightened. 
Though a deplorable event, it does not reflect any great dis- 
grace on any one. You have heard that you had an uncle, 
named Samuel Bayne, who was captain of a merchant 
vessel ? ' 

* Yes,' replied Eleanor. 

* What do you know of him ? ' 

* Scarcely anything, except that he went abroad, and was 
supposed to be dead. I often fancied that perhaps he had 
done something wrong, but I did not like to ask about it' 

*He did do something wrong, ray dear; about fifteen 
years ago, when he was coming home from Calcutta, a 
disturbance took place among his crew, and in attempting 
to quell it, he accidently killed a perfectly innocent person, 
one of the apprentices. When the ship reached England 
he surrendered to take his trial, and would most likely have 
. received a very trifling punishment, but he forfeited his 
bail, as it is called, and ran away. Until your aunt 
showed me this letter, I did not know what had become of 
him?' 

* And what has become of him ? ' asked Eleanor, breath- 
lessly. The poor girl's head was all in a whirl. She could 
not be expected to feel a very keen interest in the history 
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of this unknown and apparently not very respectable uncle, 
but she instinctively perceived that her beloved Richard was 
somehow mixed up in the affair. 

^ He is living in Australia, my dear/ said Miss Rippingille, 
gently, ' and being acquainted with Mr. Garland, asked him 
to call upon your aunt when he came to England, that he 
might bring back some news of his family, especially of his 
niece Eleanor.' 

At these words, the colour returned to Eleanor's pale 
cheeks, and she uttered an expression of joy, saying : •! am 
so pleased that you have told me this^ it entirely explains 
why Richard should remain silent about his' visit to Aunt 
Fanny. He did not wish me know that he was acquainted 
with my uncle's disgrace. His conduct proves how kind- 
hearted and considerate he is: kind-hearted, because he 
takes an interest in a man who is, I daresay, regarded as 
an outcast by other people ; considerate, because he wished 
to screen these painful disclosures from me. It is very kind 
of Aunt Fanny, is it not,* said the young lady, turning to 
her patroness, and speaking in a tone of irony, * to take so 
much pains to make me more fond of Richard than I was 
before ? ' 

' I confess, Mrs. Shanks,' observed Miss Rippingille with 
some sternness, ^ that thus far you have alleged nothing of 
any importance against Mr. Garland.' 

* Perhaps you will have the patience, madam,' rejoined 
Mrs. Shanks, *to wait till I finish my observations. Mr. 
Garland's kindness towards my unfortunate brother Samuel 
is not quite so disinterested as my niece supposes. Captain 
Bayne, although an offender against the law, is not a miser- 
able outcast. Miss Rippingille. In Australia he bears a 
respectable character, he has saved a large sum of money, 
and Mr. Garland has circulated a rumour which I believe to 
be entirely without foundation, that my brother wishes him 
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to marry Eleanor, and will ultimately leave him the bulk of 
his fortune.' 

Eleanor's face flushed, but she remained silent. Miss 
Rippingille however said, ' Indeed, Mrs. Shanks, you must 
have been misinformed. Mr. Garland has never breathed a 
word of Captain Bayne's intentions either to Eleanor or 
myself. He distinctly told me that he expected nothing 
with his wife.' 

* Of course he spoke in this way to my niece, because he 
had to deal with a romantic girl who had no notion of the 
value of money, but he did not speak so to other people. 
Go to Madame Weitzel, your -protegees singing-mistress, 
and ask her why Mr. and Miss Garland took lodgings 
in her house. If she speaks the truth, she will tell you 
that they came for the purpose of* inveigling a supposed 
heiress into a marriage — that heiress being my niece, 
Eleanor Bayne.' 

' It is false, utterly false, so absurdly false,' exclaimed 
Eleanor, ^ that it almost makes me laugh to listen to Aunt 
Fanny. I can explain everything in Richard's conduct 
which seems extraordinary. You are surprised that he and 
his sister should go to live at Madame Weitzel's. I will 
tell you why they went there. Richard saw my photograph 
before he left Australia, and fancied he should like to know 
the original. He discovered that the photograph was taken 
by Mr. Weitzel, and of course called upon him for further 
particulars. To his surprise he found that I had not only 
had my picture taken at No. 494, City Road, but was also 
a pupil there. So desiring to make my acquaintance, he and 
bis sister arranged to lodge in the house.' 

* I never heard this story of .the portrait before,' said Miss 
Rippingille. 

*I don't tell all my secrets, even to you dear Aunt 
Pippy,' answered the young lady with an arch look. * Emily 
VOL. II. a 
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Garland one day disclosed the secret of the photograph, and 
not even Richard knows that I know it' 

* The statement which my niece has just made,' pursued 
Mrs. Shanks, * only still further corroborates my assertion 
that Mr. Garland hopes by marrying her to obtain some 
pecuniary advantage. The portrait of which she speaks wa^ 
sent out by me at Captain Bayne's request — ^I can show you 
the letter in which he acknowledges the receipt of it — and 
it must have reached Australia very shortly before Mr. Gar- 
land sailed for England. This designing young man, I can 
call him by no worthier name, probably saw it on its arrival, 
questioned my brother, who is the most unsuspecting of men, 
and in this manner obtained sufficient information to enable 
him to prosecute his nefarious schemes. You cannot surely 
suppose, Miss Rippingille, allowing my niece's personal ap- 
pearance to be ever so attractive (about which subject there 
may be two opinions), that an experienced man of the world 
like Mr. Garland would fall in love with a very poor photo- 
graphic picture, unless he thought there was some other 
advantage to be gained. But I do not ask you to take my 
word only* Go to Madame Weitzel. Go to your own father, 
and ask him why he has changed his mind so suddenly.* 

^ How do you know he has changed his mind, Mrs. 
Shanks?' 

' Because a few days before he wrote that letter he told 
me that nothing should induce him to permit a marriage 
between my niece and Mr. Garland.' 

' Then you have been to see my father, Mrs. Shanks ? ' 

' Yes, I felt it was my duty to tell him the rumours which 
I had heard.' 

* And who first circulated these rumours, Mrs. Shanks ? ' 

* For the present, I must decline to inform you on that 
point. Miss Eippingille.' 

* Well,' said Miss Eippingille, rising, * I am much obliged 
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to you, Mrs. Shanks, for your information, such as it is. I 
tell you candidly that, in my opinion, it does not amount to 
much. It is little better than vague surmise and suspicion. 
Still, it is sufficient to make me watchful and uncomfortable. 
And I can only say, in conclusion, that I hope you have had 
more pleasure in imparting it than I have had in listening 
to it' 

* You are quite at liberty, madam, to scoff at my humble 
efforts to do good,' answered Mrs. Shanks ; * but whatever 
you may think, I shall feel rejoiced that I have this day 
opened the eyes of my dear niece.' 

'Indeed you have. Aunt Fanny,' said Eleanor, with a 
low bow. * I am so much obliged to you for your kindness. 
From this day forward I shall love Bichard more fondly 
than ever.' 

And in this manner the conference broke up. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

THE LUCKIEST GIRL IN LONDON. 

Although on quitting her aunt's house Eleanor spoke so 
pertly, and looked so confident, she was ready to burst into 
tears of anger and vexation at the calumnies which had been 
heaped on the head of her beloved Richard. She said very 
little during the homeward drive, and as soon as she reached 
Rnsbury Square, retired to the privacy of her own bedroom 
and indulged in the luxury of a good, unrestrained * cry.' 
She protected to herself that she did not heed a syllable of 
Aunt Fanny's insinuations ; yet those insinuations had cer- 
tainly made her anxious and uneasy. She longed to have 
Richard at hand to answer for himself. But as Richard was 
three hundred miles away, she presently dried her eyes, 
washed away all traces of tears, and then descended to the 
doctor's study. 

The old gentleman had just come in, in rather a nervous 
and excitable state. He had been to Mincing Lane, and 
had there heard more bad news. The articles of produce 
in which he was interested were still dropping in price, and 
he was likely to lose more than ever if he forced a sale. The 
sight of Eleanor cheered him up, partly because he was 
always pleased to see her, but partly also because he looked 
upon her as an heiress whose marriage would alleviate his 
pecuniary troubles. 

'Dear papa,' she said, *you wrote me a delightfully 
welcome letter about my engagement, but you have never 
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uttered a word of congratulation since. Yet the wedding- 
day is now drawing very close at hand. Are you so busy 
with the proof-sheets of the " Philosophy," that you have 
forgotten all about little Nelly and her lover ? ' 

* Indeed I haven't, my dear. I'm thinking about it every 
hour of the day. Weren't you surprised at my accepting 
Garland so easily ? ' 

* Yes, I was very much surprised. But now I want to 
talk to you about something ever so important, so please put 
away those papers for ten minutes, and let me sit close by 
your ear : I don't like using the sea-serpent There, that 
will do. We have been to call on Mrs. Shanks, to tell her 
about my engagement.' 

^Ohl have you?' said the old gentleman. ^Stoopid 
woman, isn't she ? Although she's your aunt, I can't bear 
the sight of her. She came here with a cock-and-bull story 
about young Garland, which I've since proved to be false. 
She said your young man, Nelly, was a scoundrel ; what 
d'ye think of that?' 

* I am not surprised at anything from Aunt Fanny. I 
think she's jealous because Richard is so — ' 

*Aye! she may well be jealous, mayn't she, Nelly?' 
interrupted the doctor. ' Garland is a very lucky young 
man, and you are a very lucky young woman^ I can te;ll 
you.' 

Eleanor blushed at the delicate compliment which she felt 
this remark implied, and said : * It is very kind of you to 
think so well of us ; and I was sure that you would laugh at 
Aunt Fanny's absurd suspicions. You will tell Aunt Pippy 
what you think, won't you ? ' 

* Certainly, my dear Nelly, if you wish it. But I hope 
she isn't growing jealous, as well as Mrs Shanks ? ' 

* Oh, no I Still I am afraid that Aunt Fanny's sugges- 
tions and inuendoes made some little impression upon her ; 
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and I should feel very grieved if, after I was married, she 
thought that Richard was not all he professed to be.' 

^ He is a great deal better than he professed to be, my 
dear. He kept his best virtues hidden in the background — 
from me, at least, and I don't suppose he told you much, you 
little romantic puss I Mrs. Shanks may say what she likes, 
but you and Garland put together — that is, joined in the 
bonds of wedlock — will possess twenty thousand attractions 
of which I knew nothing till the other day.' 

* I don't understand what you mean. Twenty thousand 
attractions ? ' asked Eleanor, with a puzzled expression in 
her violet eyes. 

* Don't understand ? Well, then, I'll explain it to you. 
I suppose Mrs. Shanks has been telling you that Mr. Garland 
is an impostor who pretends that if he marries you he will 
come into a large sum of money ? ' 

* Yes, that is just what she said ; and of course it is entirely 
untrue, is it not ? Richard is no impostor ? ' asked Eleanor, 
eagerly. 

' He is no more an impostor,' answered the old gentleman, 
'than the Bank of England is an impostor, or Baring 
Brothers.' 

* Baring Brothers ? ' murmured Eleanor, doubtfully, once 
more mystified by these commercial similitudes. 

* There, I see how it is,' said Dr. Rippingille ; * you young 
women are always puzzled by talk about these sort of 
matters. You shall have it all in black and white, and sit 
down and study it at your leisure. Take a bundle of papers 
from pigeon-hole G., — there, that looks like it. What's 
written on that parcel ? ' 

* " To be given to Mr. Garland when I see him." ' 

* That's the packet I mean. Now sit down, pore over 
these papers, and when you've read 'em, you'll say that 
you're one of the luckiest young women in London.' 
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Eleanor sat down as she was bidden, in a state of no small 
amazement and perplexity. It was evident that Dr. Rippin- 
gille was in possession of some secret, closely concerning her 
beloved Richard, which pleased him hugely, and of which 
she was totally ignorant. What could it be ? She could 
only vaguely surmise that the Home Government, struck 
with admiration by Richard's transcendant abilities, had 
resolved to remove the young man from the comparatively 
contracted sphere of colonial service, and had offered him 
some honourable and lucrative post in England. How de- 
lightful that would be? She would lose the pleasure, no 
doubt, of seeing strange and distant countries (this romantic 
young person had set her heart on going to the Antipodes, 
and Richard had already enlarged on the delights of a 
passage by the Overland Route), but then, on the other hand, 
she would be always within hail of her beloved Aunt Pippy^ 
However, she did not spend many moments in castle-building, 
and almost as soon as she had removed the elastic band which 
kept the papers together, the illusion of a home appointment 
was rudely dispersed. She perceived a docket in Richard's 
handwriting to the following effect— ' Papers referring to 
Captain P.'s proposal about Miss E. B.' Her face flushed 
hotly as she read this, and with tremulous fingers she pro- 
ceeded to examine the documents themselves. The reader 
will remember that there were three papers enclosed in the 
packet : a letter from Captain Parkinson, otherwise Bayne, 
stating in a dry formal style the advantages which he proposed 
to confer on the fortunate spouse of hi& niece ; a lawyer-like 
record of the Captain's numerous investments and securities ; 
and lastly, a jocose and familiar letter addressed by Mr. 
Downing, the solicitor, to Richard Garland. All three 
documents were equally calculated to dry up the well- 
springs of romance in the young lady^s bosom, but perhaps 
the last was the most openly offensive, and it was this which 
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poor Eleanor, attracted by the bold, clear character of the 
penmanship, first set herself to peruse. Mr. Downing had 
written it with the most innocent intentions, treating Richard 
as a lucky fellow, who deserved to be regarded with good- 
natured envy ; but in order that the reader may conceive the 
effect which it produced on the feelings of a trustful, doating 
girl of seventeen, who believed up to that moment in the 
entire loyalty and disinterestedness of her lover, I shall 
venture to make a copy of it. 

* Lydiard Street, Ballarat, 
* February, 1860c 
'My Dear Garland, 

*' I herewith enclose a full statement of Captain Parkinson's 
property, in accordance with his request. Capt. P. also means 
to write, telling you exactly how generous he means to be 
in the pecuniary way, provided you can contrive to slip the 
weddhig-ring on to the finger of his lovely niece. Miss 
Eleanor Bayne. I told him he needn't trouble to write, as 
you were quite ready to take his word, but he insisted on 
having it all down in black and white. I have noticed that 
sailors have an especial reverence for documentary evidence. 
And now, old fellow, as this will be my farewell letter, I 
shall occupy the remainder of my space in congratulating 
you on your luck. Seriously, you have made me feel very 
jealous. Sly dog 1 I little thought when you were ambling 
up the Lake Learmonth Road, under pretence of paying 
your respects to the weather-beaten Captain, that you were 
really *' marking out a claim " in a new gold-field. Such a 
fascinating gold-field too, to judge by the photograph! 
Lucky for you I am not an Irishman like O' Flaherty. If he 
knew all that I know, I believe he would find a decent excuse 
for putting a bullet through your body. I hope you won't 
find Miss B. engaged to anybody else, but if you do, cut him 
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out at all hazards. Twenty thousand pounds in prospect, 
and a liberal allowance so long as my respected client lives, 
would be a prize worth fighting for, even if the heiress her- 
self were not so pretty. I shan't say that I hope you may 
find the fair one worthy of you, because I trust to make her 
acquaintance about this time twelve months, and of course I 
wouldn't utter a syllable that could hurt the feelings of the 
future Mrs. Richard Garland. Send a line by Overland 
Mail to say when you are coming, and we'll get up a pro- 
cession and a triumphal arch across the Main Road, and a lot 
of children scattering flowers ; in short we'll show the Bride 
that Ballarat can, when Ballarat chooses, do things in the 
most picturesque Old Country style. Good-bye. Don't 
forget my law books. You can get 'em second hand in 
Holborn, near Gray's Inn. But I mustn't speak of Gray's 
Inn. It brings, the tears into the eyes of the expatriated 
exile, who signs himself 

* Your sincere but envious friend, 

^George Downing. 
* Richard Garland, Esq., 
* Criterion Hotel, 

* Melbourne.' 

As Eleanor read this letter, which was really so inno- 
cently intentioned, but which seemed so horribly unfeeling, a 
mist came over her eyes, and a sharp pang darted through 
her heart. We meet with many bitter disappointments in 
later life, and we become gradually blunted to emotions both 
of joy and sorrow, but the first real trial during the spring 
time of youth is indeed hard to bear. Nevertheless the poor 
girl being determined to think nothing but good of her 
admirer, uttered no cry of anger or reproach, but laid down 
the lawyer's letter, and took up the one written by Captain 
Parkinson, hoping that it would overset the evidence afibrded 
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by the other. Of course the reader is well aware that the 
evidence was corroborated by it, and the conviction seemed 
almost irrepressible that Richard Garland's object in 
engaging her affections had been purely and entirely merce- 
nary. As for the statement of the Captain's property, she 
barely glanced at it. Meanwhile, old Dr. Rippingille was 
busily engaged in making some abstruse calculationsjwith a 
pencil on the corner of one of his Mincing Lane circulars, 
regarding the probable price of ginger, an article on which 
(perhaps from its occasional use in the Pharmacopceia) he had 
staked heavily. He had just arrived at the conclusion that 
if three several contingencies, which might possibly take place, 
did not take place, the price must infallibly advance in three 
weeks' time — when he chanced to recollect Eleanor and 
the documents which he had given her to read. 

* Well, Nelly,* he shouted, ' ain't you the luckiest girl in 
London ? ' 

No answer except a faint moan. 

The old gentleman looked up in astonishment, and beheld 
bis dear little amanuensis lying back in the chair, with a face 
as white as if the breath had forsaken her body for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MR. WEITZEL's scapegoat. 

On her return from the visit to Mrs. Shanks, Miss Rippin- 
gille, like her protSffeCy retired to the solitude of her own 
chamber, where she sat for some minutes buried in deep 
thought. I need not analyze her feelings very particularly, 
it is enough to say that she was more inclined to believe 
Mrs. Shanks' insinuations than Eleanor had been. Her eyes 
were not like the eyes of that young lady, covered with 
the bandage of all-absorbing affection ; she was capable of 
admitting that Richard Garland might possibly have some 
faults, and she remembered the dark hints and suspicions to 
which Vincent Camaby had given utterance. If these 
suspicions were proved to be based on fact, would she be 
glad or sorry? Miss Rippingille was a very conscientious 
person, and was therefore compelled to confess to herself that 
although she would be grieved for Eleanor's bitter disap- 
pointment, a certain comfortable amount of satisfaction 
lurked in the thought that her darling would no longer 
be compelled to leave England. Pondering thus, she sat 
before the glass, and once or twice mechanically raised her 
hands as if to unfasten her bonnet-strings, but lowered them 
again immediately. At length she rose briskly from her 
chair, descended the stairs, and went out quietly at the 
front door without announcing her departure to any one. 
A few minutes afterwards, she alighted from a cab at the 
gate of No. 494, City Road. * Madame Weitzel was out, 
but master was at home,' said Sarah, the maid, as she opened 
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the door, * Tut-tut-tut-tut,' murmured Miss Rippingille, 
disappointedly, but nevertheless asked to see Mr. Weitzel. 
* Master was very poorly/ rejoined Sarah, • but she dared 
say he would speak to Miss Rippingille. Would she have 
the kindness to walk into the parlour ? Miss Bippingille 
accordingly walked into the parlour, and there found Mr. 
Weitzel, with an unusually bilious complexion, and an ex- 
pression of great anxiety in his countenance. The terrors 
of a guilty conscience, enhanced by Richard Garland's noc- 
turnal visit, had quite upset the poor man, and disordered 
bis health to such a degree that he had been compelled to 
send a medical certificate to his employers, stating that he 
was labouring under temporary derangement of the liver. 
As soon as the cab had stopped at the gate, he had peeped, 
as was his wont, under the parlour^blind, and had beheld 
the advent of Miss Rippingille with the most lively appre- 
hensions. Those execrated documents which, for ^ de goot 
of all parties,' he had purloined from Mr. Garland's dispatch- 
box, were in her father's custody, and it seemed clear to 
Mr. Weitzel that the lady, whose beetle brows made a most 
formidable impression upon him, had come to ask bow he 
became possessed of them. Accordingly, his knees trem- 
bled, and the muscles of his face twitched convulsively, as 
he offered his visitor a chair. 

* I am sorry to see you looking so poorly, Mr. Weitzel,' 
said Miss Rippingille, compassionately. ^ What is the 
matter ? ' 

* It is the bile,' replied the German, a little re-assured by 
Miss Rippingille's good-natured commencement. ^ The bile 
is everyvhere in my body vhere it should not be. In my 
eyeballs, for example, and under my skin.' 

* I'm afraid you smoke too much, Mr. Weitzel.' 

' Ah 1 ' answered the German, with a sigh, as he reckoned 
on bis fingers, ^I have not smoked a pipe for more than 
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thirty-seven hours I And now, madame, allow me to express 
my sorrow that there should be any misunderstanding 
between my vife and yourself about Miss Bayrie.' 

' I called to see Madame Weitzel on that very subject/ 
answered Miss Eippingille. ' Perhaps in her absence you may 
be able to tell nie what I want to know.* 

*You shall hear all that is in my power,' said Mr. 
Weitzel. 

* I don't know whether you are aware, Mr. Weitzel,' 
began Miss Rippingille, ' that most important consequences 
have resulted from that interview between Miss Bayne and 
Mr. Garland, which your wife imprudently permitted. Miss 
Bayne is engaged to be married to Mr. Garland, and in all 
probability the wedding will take place in a few weeks' 
time.' 

* So ! ' exclaimed Mr. Weitzel, with an air of stolid sur- 
prise. * And are you glad or soiTy, madame ? ' 

* I was glad yesterday, because I believed Mr. Garland 
to be a respectable young man. To-day, I am in a state 
of doubt and perplexity, because I don't know what to be- 
lieve.' 

* You have discovered something ? ' asked Mr. Weitzel, 
eagerly, for his mind was running on those terrible docu- 
ments. 

* My suspicions have been aroused,' answered Miss Eippin- 
gille, drily, * and I have been referred to you as the proper 
person to solve those suspicions.' 

At these words Mr. Weitzel turned pale, even through 
his bilious coating. It was evident that his burglarious 
exploit had become kno^vn, certainly to Dr. Eippingille, and 
jiossibly to his daughter. 'Are you vexed with me, madame? ' 
he asked, in a faltering voice. 

* I cannot tell until I know whether you have abetted 
Mr. Garland in the deceit of which he is accused. Come, 
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Mr. Weitzel, tell me all you know about him. Did he meet 
Miss Bayne at this house simply by accident, owing to your 
wife's good-natured vanity, or was it a pre-arranged scheme?' 

* I will tell you on one condition — ' 

* What is that?' 

*That you get those papers back from the doctor, put 
them into my hands, and ask no questions about them.' 

'What papers?' asked Miss Eippingille, who was be- 
coming mystified. 

*The papers of vich you talked yoost now, miss, vich 
made you tink dat Garland was not over respectable.' 

Miss Eippingille opened her jeyes wide with astonish- 
ment. She at once perceived that Mrs. Shanks had some 
solid foundation for her accusations. Some papers, of which 
she had never heard . till now, were in existence, com- 
promising Eichard Garland's character, and this stolid 
German, who usually cared for nothing but pipes, politics, 
and photographs, knew all about them. 

* And why are you so anxious to get those papers back ? ' 
she said. 

'Because — because,' stammered Mr. Weitzel, gulping 
something down which rose in his throat — part of his con- 
science probably — ' because Miss Garland put dem into my 
hands.' 

* And why did you give them to ray father? ' 

* Veil, to do good, madame,' said Mr. Weitzel, vaguely. 

* To do good to whom ? ' persisted Miss Rippingille. 
*To everybody — to yourself — to the doctor — to Miss 

Bayne, and Mr. Garland.' 

' Yet the papers throw suspicion on Mr. Garland?' 
observed Miss Rippingille. 

* You tink so? You tink they make Mr. Garland 
suspicious?' exclaimed Mr. Weitzel, eagerly; *so ist es 
goot. Now I vill explain ; I vurk, madame, for the goot of 
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all parties, in this way : Last summer Mr. Garland and his 
sister came to my house mit a photograph in their hand. 
Miss Garland did most of the talking. " You have taken 
this pretty young lady's likeness," says she. " Yes," says 
my vife ; " dat is a copy, by my Australian brother-in-law, of 
my husband's workmanship." And then this sly Miss Gar- 
land goes away without another word. But I afterwards 
discover she had plenty of talk with my vife, who told her 
that Miss Bayne was a pupil in the house. Then the Gar- 
lands came to lodge on the second floor, and Miss Garland 
said that if her brother could marry Miss Bayne, it would 
be twenty thousand pounds in his pocket.' 

Here Mr. Weitzel paused to take breath. Hitherto he 
had kept to the truth in describing the manner in which the 
Garlands came to lodge at his house. He was now about 
to add a falsehood for the purpose of supporting his assertion 
that Miss Garland had entrusted the papers to his care. The 
remainder of his narrative was therefore entirely evolved 
from his inner consciousness. 

^ But, madame, I said to Miss Garland (she is a bustling 
young lady, and managed everything), " Before I can permit 
my vife to introduce Miss Bayne to your brother, I must 
have some good proof that what you say is the truth." She 
replies, "You shall have plenty of proof;" goes to her 
brother's dispatch-box, unlocks it, and gives me those 
papers which your goot father has now under his hand/ 

'Those papers satisfied you that Mr. Garland was a 
respectable person ? ' 

*At the time they did, madame; else how, I ask you, 
should I allow my vife to bring two strangers into the com- 
pany of your charming protegee ? but afterwards I began to 
tink that those papers were all lies, as you do, madame.' 

* As I do ? I never said I thought they were lies 1 ' ex- 
claimed Miss Rippingille. 
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^ I can see you tink so. It is a bad business altogether. 
I vish ve had never set eyes on the Garlands. My vife lost 
through them her most promising pupil, and if I may give 
ray humble advice^ Mr. Garland is not worthy to marry 
Miss Bayne.' 

' I quite agree with you, Mr. Weitzel,' said Miss Rip- 
pingille, emphatically. ^ If your account is correct, he is 
quite unworthy of Miss Bayne. But are you sure that you 
are not mistaken ? ' 

* Your vorthy papa has the papers, they vill corroborate 
vat I say.' 

* Ah ! true, we have the papers. How I long to get home,' 
she said to herself, * to ask papa about these mysterious 
papers.' 

' Now these papers, madame,' observed Mr. Weitzel, 
with an air of solemn importance, * was entrusted to your 
vorthy father's hand for de goot of all parties. I beg, there- 
fore, you will give them back to me — to me, madame, and 
not a soul beside— as soon as possible.' 

* Certainly, if I find that I am right in doing so,' 
answered Miss Rippingille, rather drily, and then hastily 
took her departure. 

The German was not quite satisfied with her concluding 
remark, he would have preferred a smiling aflSrmative ; but 
on the whole he was relieved by the interview. He had 
laid the blame of his misdeeds on somebody else, who was 
several hundreds of miles off, and would probably never 
discover that he had accused her. In fact, as he turned 
the matter over in his mind, he began to be quite pleased at 
having made a scapegoat of the fair Emily, alleging in 
answer to the reproaches of his conscience, that it served her 
right for making mischief between him and the Rippingilles. 
His bilious symptoms began to subside, and he recovered his 
spirits sufficiently to execute a stealthy pas seul on the 
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hearth-rug. When his wife came home, he gave her a very 
cautiously-worded account of Miss Rippingille's visit, but 
implied that two bits of good news were impending, — Gar- 
land would not be allowed to marry Miss Bayne, so that 
Jemmy J. might still have a chance ; and Miss Rippingille 
had promised to overlook Madame Weitzel's imprudences. 

As for that lady, she went away sorely disquieted by all 
she had heard. She had always regarded Mr. Weitzel, 
with whom indeed she had a very slight acquaintance, as an 
honest, easy-going, simple-headed fellow, who would not 
have the wit to invent a plausible story even if he wished to 
do so. She was pleased that she had found the wife out, 
and the husband at home. ' Madame Weitzel,' she said to 
herself, * is a silly, talkative person, altogether wanting in 
high principle. She would have been sure to have told me 
a parcel of stories to conceal her own share in the intrigues 
of the Garlands, whereas poor honest Weitzel has let every- 
thing out. I fear he has proved pretty conclusiyely that 
Mrs. Shanks is right, and that Mr. Garland had conceived 
the idea of pursuing Eleanor before he left Australia. How 
thankful I ought to feel that my dear child is still at liberty 
to refuse him ! ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

*MY POOR SWEET DEAR.' 

Just as Dr, Rippingille rang the study bell with such 
uncommon vehemence, a knock sounded at the front door, 
whereupon the worthy Henry, who was leisurely polishing 
his spoons and forks in the cool recesses of the pantry, 
deliberated for at least two minutes as to which summons he 
should answer first. At length he decided on the frontnloor, 
in order that his master might learn for the future not to 
terrify persons with delicate nerves by his tintinnabulary 
violence. Accordingly he went to the door, and had just 
admitted Mr. Vincent Camaby, who demanded to see Dr. 
Rippingille, when the old gentleman astonished both footman 
and visitor by bouncing out of the study in a state of unusual 
excitement. Upon seeing Carnaby he muttered an inter- 
jection expressive of disappointment, and said, with more 
sincerity than politeness, ' Confound it, I thought you were 
Pippy.' He next offered the young man his hand, murmur- 
ing with a distracted air the somewhat irrelevant inquiry, 
* How are freights ? ' and then added hurriedly, * Come both 
of you into the study at once, my dear little girl has fainted 
away.* Vincent was inexpressibly shocked when he entered 
the study and saw the idol of his heart lying back in her 
chair, with her hands hanging listlessly at her side, and a 
death-like paleness usurping the place of the delicate bloom 
which usually mantled in her cheeks. She was not quite 
unconscious, for her eyes were open, and there was such a 
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sad, hopeless, weary expression in those speaking orbs, that 
the young man felt convinced some overwhelming calamity 
must have befallen her. It was no fitting season, however, 
for asking questions, nor if he had asked would he have 
received any satisfactory reply, for the old doctor was not 
merely, as indeed he always was, as deaf as a post, but 
seemed also quite unmanned by anxiety and excitement. So 
Vincent helped Henry to carry the precious burden upstairs, 
and experienced a melancholy satisfaction when a soft tress 
which had escaped from its fastenings rippled over his 
supporting arm, and when that cold hand, a hand which he 
had almost feared he might never have the opportunity of 
toui^hing again, came into accidental contact with his own. 
They laid Eleanor on the drawing-room sofa, and then the 
faithful Jane, who had been busily soothing an especially 
violent spasm of poor old Wilcox's, bustled into the room, 
and began to apply the usual restoratives. She bathed the 
young lady's fbreliead with eau de Cologne, Vincent took 
the liberty to hold a bottle of salts to her nostrils, while the 
old man sat by her side staring with foolish fondness into her 
face, and feeling her pulse, apparently rather from long force 
of habit than with any intention of putting the information 
thus obtained to any practical use. By degrees the intensity 
of the paleness subsided, a slight glow of natural colour 
returned to the patient's cheek, her lips moved slightly, and 
then she spoke, while a sweet smile of surprise beamed upon 
her face. - 

*Dear papa, why am I lying here, and why is Jane 
putting water on my forehead ? Oh I I remember now, £ 
suddenly felt faint while I was in your study ; it was very 
foolish of me to faint, was it not ? Oh, yes,' she continued, 
in an altered saddened tone, Mt has all come back to me 
now — those letters I those letters I ' 

She closed her eyes at these words, so that Jane whispered 

r2 
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(in plain English shouted) into the doctor's ears,. ^I think 
she've gone off again, master ? 

' No, I haven't, Jane,' said Eleanor, feebly, with another 
smile, ' but I feel very confused, and when I open my eyes 
everything seems to swim before them. Is that Mr. 
Camaby?' 

At this simple question Vincent blushed scarlet 

*I think you helped to carry me upstairs; I remember 
seeing you in the study. Thank you very much. It is very 
ungrateful of me to say what I am going to say, but I want 
to be alone, with nobody .except Aunt Pippy. Where is she ? ' 

Hereupon Vincent withdrew silently from the sofa, first, 
however, beckoning to the doctor to follow him. As soon 
as he had reached the landing, and had carefully closed the 
drawing-room door, he said : 

^This is a most distressing attack, Dr. Rippingille, it 
terrifies me. What is the meaning of it ? ' 

* You needn't be frightened,' returned the old gentleman, 
who had by this time begun to recover his usual brusqueness. 
< Nelly has a capital constitution, but she has just received 
some news, some extraordinary good news, and it has upset 
her. All excessive emotions, you know, are hurtful ; great joy 
may be as bad as great grief. Who was that old Greek — ? ' 

* Have you shown her those letters ? ' demanded Vincent, 
interrupting the doctor without ceremony. 

* I have, and no wonder she's excited. For a girl who 
never had a penny of her own, to learn in five minutes that 

ne can earn twenty thousand pounds by marrying the man 
on whom she has set her heart — why, it's enough to make any 
woman hysterical or comatose. But I wish I hadn't been so 
precipitate. Well, good-bye, Mr. Carnaby, I can't leave 
Nelly till Pippy comes in. I wish to goodness,' he added, 
pettishly, < she wouldn't be out of the way when things of 
this kind happen.' 
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So saying, the old gentleman, who was rapidly regaining 
his native rudeness of manner, returned to the drawing- 
room, leaving Camaby on the stairs uncertain what to do or 
where to go. 

Dr. Rippin^lle was not gifted with an extremely delicate 
appreciation of the feelings of others, but he did not believe 
all that he said to Camaby. He was too well versed in the 
phases of the human countenance not to interpret the expres- 
sion of silent anguish in Eleanor's face. But he wanted 
everybody, himself included, to think otherwise, and so he 
told Camaby this fictitious tale of excessive joy. And was 
Vincent deceived? He was by this time fully convinced 
that Eleanor had swooned upon reading those three docu- 
ments which he had received from Mr. Weitzel's hands, and 
if he had been capable of believing that she had fainted 
simply for pleasure at becoming an heiress he would have 
speedily ceased to love her. He knew too well that she bad 
swooned from bitter grief at the discovery of her lover's 
mercenary baseness, and as he slowly descended the stairs, 
he groaned to think that he, Vincent Camaby, who professed 
to love her with such intensity, had thrust the poisoned knife 
into her gentle bosom. That pale face and that look of 
hopeless sadness were his handiwork; and, what was 
worse, he had premeditated the deed. It was no accident ; 
he had intended that it should be so. He had desired to 
exhibit the false lover's unworthiness, and he had succeeded 
in his wishes. Yes ; but then he had no idea — this was his 
self-excusing thought — that the disclosure would be made in 
this terribly sudden manner ; he had fancied that the doctor 
would cautiously communicate the news to his daughter, and 
that she would still more dexterously and delicately convey 
it to Eleanor. Plague on that old doctor, with his brusque- 
ness, he had almost broken the poor girl's heart, and if she 
recovered the shock, he feared she would never forgive the 
man whose hand had guided the fatal weapon. 
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Let ua for awhile quit the sentimental strain to observe 
that Miss Rippingille, being a lady much addicted to popping 
in and out of the house on sundry errands of charity and 
business, and wishful to spare Henry's scanty stock of breath, 
always carried a latch-key, and often used it. She used it 
on the present occasion, entered the house silently, and went 
straight into the study, determined at once to speak to her 
father about Richard Garland, and the mysterious docu- 
ments to which Mr. Weitzel had alluded. Her father was 
not in the study, for he was busily engaged in the drawing- 
room with his patient, but the papers which Miss Rippingille 
was so anxious to read were lying wide open on the study 
table. She immediately noticed them, sat down, and delibe- 
rately read them through. She rose from their perusal con- 
siderably astonished, and with her mind full of curiously 
conflicting emotions. The first and most important question 
to be decided was this, ' Was Richard Garland worthy to 
marry Eleanor?' She thought that he was not worthy, 
because these documents proved that he had behaved in a 
very deceitful manner. The Captain Parkinson who had 
made such liberal promises was evidently no other than 
Samuel Bayne, Eleanor's runaway uncle, and the conditions 
of the marriage had all been arranged before Richard 
Garland sailed from Australia. But Richard Garland had 
given everybody to understand that his meeting with Eleanor 
was a pure matter of accident, and had boasted of his own 
and his sweetheart's want of means as a proof of the sincerity 
of his affection, while all the time he well knew that a large 
fortune depended on the chance of his obtaining Eleanor's 
hand. Could she trust her darling to the hands of such a 
trickster? She could not. He might possibly be very 
agreeable and very amiable (so long as his own ends were 
served), but it was plain that money, and not love, was his 
primary object. Miss Rippingille was not surprised that 
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her father had given such a ready adhesion to the marriage. 
She knew that he made light of sympathetic feelings and 
such like sentimental trash, preferring to regard marriages 
from a pecuniary point of view. The next question which 
Miss Rippingille asked herself was, * What will Eleanor 
think of these letters ? ' She could hardly tell. Love is so 
blind, that perhaps she would refuse to believe that they 
reflected any dishonour on her aflSanced husband. Perhaps 
she would be so dazzled by the discovery that she was not a 
penniless dependent, that she would be content to condone 
any trickery on Richard's part which led to so desirable 
a result. Miss Rippingille dismissed this last supposition 
almost as soon as it was made. She had studied her 
j)rot^g6es character from childhood, and knew that she was 
singularly free from any cravings after wealth or position. 
Her last question was, * Could these documents be 
forgeries, devised by some enemy for the purpose of 
throwing discredit on Mr. Garland's character ; or, a still 
more painful supposition, had they been invented by himself, 
for the purpose of gaining her father's consent to the 
marriage ? ' She could not entertain the last idea, though 
it appeared to square with Mrs. Shanks' theory. 

With these thoughts in her mind, and with a deep sigh, 
for she felt that Eleanor would grieve bitterly when the 
illusion of disinterested love was swept away. Miss Rippingille 
gathered together the documents, and put them in her 
pocket. She had just done so, and had noticed that there 
was a man's hat on one of the side-tables, and was wonder- 
ing to whom it belonged, wh«n the study door opened, and 
Vincent Carnaby entered, partly for the innocent purpose of 
recovering his head-gear, and partly for the less innocent 
purpose of reclaiming those documents and returning them 
to Mr. Weitzel. Day by day the unlucky German had 
worried him on 'this subject, and when anxiety made him 
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£bl11 ill, Vincent Carnaby became conscience-smitten, and 
resolved to insist on their return. With this aim in view, 
he had called in Finsbury Square, but had, as we have seen, I 
been frustrated in his intentions by Eleanor's fainting-fit ! 
He fancied, however, that he had noticed the very papers 
he wanted when he entered the study for the purpose of 
helping to carry the young lady upstairs, and when he had 
been made aware that they had brought such unintended 
misery, he became more anxious than ever to reclaim them. 
But he was just two minutes too late, they were safely con- 
cealed in Miss Rippingille's capacious side-pocket. 

^ Dear me, Mr. Carnaby,' she exclaimed, in a tone of plea- 
sant surprise, ^ what have you been doing upstairs without 
your hat? I wondered whose smart hat that was. Is there 
anybody in ? ' 

* I fear,' answered Vincent, with portentous gravity, * that 
you are not aware. Miss Rippingille, of what has happened. 
Miss Bayne is very unwell.* 

* Eleanor unwell I ' exclaimed her patroness^ moving in- 
stantly to the door. * Why I left her an hour ago in perfect 
health.' 

^ She swooned away just now in the study, sitting in that 
chair.' 

* My poor sweet dear ! ' cried Miss Eippingille. * I can 
understand it all. Where is she, Mr. Carnaby — where is 
she?' 

* In the drawing-room,' answered the young man. Miss 
Rippingille waited to hear no more, but ran upstairs with 
wonderful agility. Vincent took his hat, and then peered 
disconsolately about the study. ^ I can't see them,' he said 
to himself. ^ Can Miss Rippingille have taken them ? She 
made use of a curious expression, ^' I can understand it all I " 
showing that she suspected the cause of Eleanor's distress.' 

Revolving these and similar thoughts in his mind, Vincent 
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Camaby left the house, deeply grieved that he had been' the 
cause of inflicting such keen suffering on the woman whom 
he loved, yet secretly exulting in the idea that Richard Gar- 
land's idolized image had been buried from its lofty pedestal^ 
and now lay grovelling in the mire. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AUNT PIPPy SPEAKS OUT. 

Miss Rippingille was, as may be supposed, indefatigable in 
her attentions to her suffering protigie. She soon perceived 
from the sad expression of her darling's face, and from the 
few words which she uttered, that the blow of disappointment 
had fallen very heavily upon her. 

^ I believed that he loved me so much,' moaned the poor 
girl, as soon as Jane and the doctor had left the room, ^ and 
now I fear he does not love me at all.' 

*My dearest,' said Miss Rippingille, soothingly, *you 
must not judge Mr. Garland too harshly. If you do, I shall 
be obliged to take his part. He has not yet been heard in 
his own defence. I shall write to him at once, and ask him 
for an explanation, and I daresay when you receive it you 
will say it is perfectly satisfactory. I have read those letters ; 
I found them lying on the study-table, and I confess that they 
surprised me, but it does not necessarily follow that Mr. 
Garland is altogether mercenary.' 

^ I cannot bear to think even that be is a little mercenary,' 
murmured Eleanor. * He told me that he loved me entirely 
for my own sake, and that whether I was rich or poor, under 
all cases and circumstances,* he should love me exactly the 
same.' 

' And I daresay he meant all he said at the time in perfect 
rincerity,' answered Miss Rippingille. * Lovers generally 
talk a little hyperbolically, especially when they have to deal 
with romantic creatures like you, dear Nelly. When Mr. 
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Garland spoke of money with such sublime indifference, I 
daresay be meant that he could love you without any dowry 
whatever, but that, as there happened to be a dowry in pro- 
spect, you were still more delightful in his eyes on that 
account But he did not dare to say so in plain English, or 
you would have refused him, would you not ? ' 

*No, dear Aunt Pippy, indeed I should not, if he had 
frankly told the truth from the beginning.' 

* I cannot agree with you, Eleanor. If Richard had told 
everything, I suspect you would have refused him. You 
would have said, " He does not love me, he loves my pro- 
spective twenty thousand pounds." I consider the young 
man has been placed in a most painful dilemma by Captain 
Bayne's proposal. If he had been perfectly straightforward 
and honest, he would have run a great risk of being rejected. 
He determined therefore to be secretive and deceitful ; his 
plot has been discovered, and — ^shall you cast him off, 
Eleanor?' 

* Oh ! aunt, don't ask me, it is too painful to think of. I 
cannot tell what to do ; the time is so short, and he is not 
here. Dear Aunt Pippy, I love you for pleading his cause, 
because I still love him, although I am afraid he is not 
worthy to be loved. Do you think that a man who was 
worthy of love could have a confidant who would write such 
a heartless letter as Mr. Downing did ? ' 

' A man's friends, my dear, are not always so nice as him- 
self. But I don't see anything so very repulsive in Mr. 
powning's letter. He writes jocosely, because his own feel- 
ings were not engaged in the matter, and possibly he*wished 
to conceal a little spice of envy which he felt' 

* Still it was very wrong of Richard to send such a letter 
to Dr. Rippingille, as a proof of his expectations. Of course 
he never suspected that your father would show it to me ; he 
only wanted, I suppose, to prove to Dr. Rippingille that th»e 
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were excellent reasons why be sbonld marry me, and yon see 
that the doctor has agreed in that Yiew. No one, nnless he 
was actuated by mercenary motives, would choose to exhibit 
such a letter as that.' 

' My dear child,' exclaimed Miss Rippingille, hastily, ' do 
you suppose that Richard gave those letters to my father ? ' 

' He must have done so.' 

' Indeed he did not I believe be is not eyen aware that 
they are out of his own keeping.' 

* Who told you this, Aunt Pippy ? ' 

* You shall hear. Miss Garland, whose interference has, I 
fancy, caused a great deal of mischief, undertook to satisfy 
Madame Weitzel that her brother's pretensions to your hand 
were such as he had represented, and for this purpose she 
opened his dispatch-box, and showed her these letters.' 

* But how did they come into your father's hands ? ' 
^Well, about that, there is some little mystery which 

puzzles me. Mr. Weitzel says he gave them to my father 
for the good of all parties.' 

^ Perhaps they are not real letters at all,' said Eleanor, 
while a flush of animation passed over her pale face ; ' per- 
haps some ill-natured person has forged them, and Bichard 
is altogether innocent.' 

^ That idea crossed my mind,' said Miss Bippingille, * but 
I dismissed it as improbable. I believe the letters are 
genuine.' 

At these words, Eleanor sighed deeply. 

*You should not sigh, my love,' said Miss Bippingille, 
* for, after all, these letters bring you very pleasant intelli- 
gence. Many young ladies would not faint away so readily 
if they heard that an uncle intended to leave them twenty 
thousand pounds.' 

* Dear Aunt Pippy,' answered Eleanor, in a slight tone 
of reproach, ^ you know that I did not &int because of 
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Captain Bayne's promises, but because — ^because — ' here she 
burst into tears for the first time — *I suddenly discovered 
that Richard's affection for me was merely a feigned 
affection.' 

*I am glad to see the tears,' said Miss Bippingille. 
* They will do you good. And now, Eleanor, I shall allow 
no more talking at present ; you must go upstairs to bed, 
and sleep till morning. You will get up to-morrow quite 
refreshed, and will be able to wait cheerfully till you receive 
Bichard's explanations, which will, I daresay, satisfy you 
perfectly.' 

Almost before the conversation ended. Miss Bippingille 
doubted whether she had not been almost too eloquent in 
Richard's favour ; but she had a di£Scult part to play, for, 
as often happened with her, complicating emotions rendered 
her indecisive. She was so anxious to soothe her dear 
Nelly's bitter grief, that she said everything she could think 
of which would put Richard Garland's character in the fairest 
possible light ; while on the other hand, since she feared that 
marriage with such a scheming, secretive young gentleman 
could not possibly tend to Eleanor's happiness, she wished 
that she bad made fewer excuses for his conduct. She con- 
soled herself by thinking that whatever might happen now, 
the heaviest blow of disappointment had already fallen ; no 
further discoveries, however unfavourable, would be likely 
to cause such distress as the first disenchantment, and in her 
innermost heart, she could not help hoping that Richard 
Garland would sail for Australia in the month of November 
unaccompanied by his intended bride. 

Having thus soothed Eleanor by every means in her 
power, and seen her comfortably settled in bed, she descended 
to the study with warlike purposes in her soul ; in plain 
English, this excellent and usually dutiful daughter was so 
angry with her father on account of his unthinking and un- 
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feeling conduct, that she detennined to have a regular battle- 
royal with him. 

The old gentleman had regained his normal state of tran- 
quillity — for the emotions of age, like those of childhood, are . 
apt to be transient — ^and was busily engaged over the proof- 
sheets of the * Philosophy of Stinks.' 

* Well, Pippy, how is she ? ' he asked, eagerly. 

'Much better — ^I have left her in bed,' answered Miss 
Eippingille, with extraordinary brevity and dryness. * Do 
you want Nelly to marry Mr. Garland ? ' 

* Of course I do. Where will' she find a better match ? 
You don't mean to tell me she is going to jilt him ? ' 

* You have done the most likely thing you could to make 
her jilt him. You seem to fancy, sir,' continued Miss Eip- 
gille, with much vehemence, ' that because Nelly Bayne is a 
poor orphan, she is totally devoid of all delicacy of feeling.' 

* Indeed, I don't I think she's a deuced deal too 
romantic' 

* Then, why did you give her those abominable papers to 
read? I call them abominable, because they prove, as 
clearly as such evidence can prove, that her admirer only 
wants Nelly because he can't get her money without her. 
Do you suppose, sir, that that is a view of his character 
which is likely to make him acceptable to Nelly Bayne ? 
Don't you think it is more likely to break her heart — and 
don't you think you have acted very wrongly in supposing 
that other people would be as satisfied as you would with a 
mercenary marriage ? ' 

Old Dr. Eippingille was entirely taken aback by his 
daughter's vehement outburst. His gold spectacles dropped 
from his nose, and his round eyes glittered with amazement. 
At last he said : 

* I say, Pippy, what's come over you ? I never knew any- 
body talk to me like this since your mother died. I'm not 
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accustomed to it. You used to be a well-behaved girl. I 
see what it is — you're jealous, because you can't get married 
yourself, and you want to prevent everyone else from marry- 
ing. Garland's a fine young fellow, and if I find that you've 
been prejudicing Nelly's mind against him, Pippy, you and 
I will get to loggerheads.' 

Miss Eippingille coloured with anger at this unjust speech, 
but she bit her lip and restrained her temper, remembering 
that her own harsh language had provoked her father to 
speak so wrathfully. 

* Do you suppose,' he continued, ' that [I am not as fond 
of the girl as you are ? Aye, every bit as fond, and as 
sorry to part with her. If I only followed my own selfish 
wishes, I'd keep Nelly at home with me here till the day of 
my death. But it would be madness to throw away such a 
chance as this. Here is a girl (full of fancies, and not over 
easy to please, or she wouldn't have rejected Camaby) who 
falls over head and ears in love with a young fellow from 
Australia, while the young fellow from Australia falls 
equally over head and ears in love with her. If he had had 
nothing but his Government pay, I should have said " No " 
to the match, because she could have done much better by 
staying at home, but when I find that there's a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds to be got if she marries young 
Garland, why, it would be flying in the face of Providence 
to refuse him. Do you mean to tell me that, after all, she 
won't have him ? ' 

*I can't answer that question at present,' replied Miss 
Rippingille, who had regained her good humour during her 
father's lengthened harangue. * Those letters gave her a 
terrible shock. You don't make sufficient allowance for the 
feelings of young women. If they deserve the name of 
young women, they put afiection first, money and position 
afterwards. At least, I am sure it is so with Eleanor. She 
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believes that Richard courted her, not for her own sake, but 
for the sake of the twenty thousand pounds, and I think, 
that unless he can clear himself, she will refuse him, although 
she cannot help still loving him.' 

^ What a bundle of contradictory fiuicies a young ^rl's 
heart must be made of?' observed the old gentleman, with 
a sneer. ^ Loves him, and yet won't have him I It's sheer 
nonsense, and I don't believe it would ever have got into 
Nelly's head ; she's too sensible for such rubbish, if some 
disapppinted old maid hadn't put it there.' 

' You mean me, I suppose ? ' 

* Yes, I do mean you, Pippy,' replied the old gentleman, 
giving way to his rising passion. * I believe you've been at 
the bottom of the mischief ever since Camaby came to the 
house. You first prevented Nelly from accepting him, and 
now you want to keep her from accepting Garland. She 
shall marry him in spite of you.' 

* Supposing she should refuse, even though I should join 
you in entreating her to have him ? ' 

* Entreat. I'm not going to entreat,' blustered the old 
doctor. * I'll command. The girl owes everything to me. 
I've been more than a father to her. I took her out of a 
grocer's shop, and Pve made a lady of her. If I say, 
** Nelly, I order you to marry Garland " — mind you, Pippy, 
not a man she hates, or doesn't care about, but the man she 
loves better than any one else in the world— she won't dare 
to refuse me.' 

^ But supposing she should dare ? ' persisted Miss Bip- 
pingille. 

* In that case I daresay I should have you to thank for 
her disobedience,' retorted the old gentlemen. ^ If she should 
dare to refuse my express orders, I should be sorry to 
say what I might do. I love Nelly as if she was my own 
daughter' (* Better, I believe/ said poor Pippy to herself). 
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' but I might be tempted to tell her that I had done all I 
could for her, and that for the future she must get her own 
living.' 

* My dear father,' said Miss Rippingille, with a smile, * I 
know your bark is worse than your bite, I know you only 
speak in this strain because you are vexed and disappointed. 
If I thought that these were your deliberate sentiments, 1 
should feel very much distressed — indeed I should feel 
ashamed that such ideas should come from the mouth of 
one whom I am proud ' (Mn spite of all his faults,' she added 
soUo voce) ' to call my father.' With these words she kissed 
the old gentleman on his forehead, which was a great deal 
more than he deserved after all his rudeness ; and the affec- 
tionate salutation, combined with her previous peacemaking 
speech, seemed to mollify his wrath in some degree. 

* Don't count too much on my good nature,' he muttered, 
after a pause, ' but do all you can to set matters straight. 
Write to Garland, and tell him he'd far better come to 
London and look after his bride, instead of dancing attend- 
ance on his paralyzed old father.' 

*Dear papa, how unfeelingly you talk 1 one ought to 
admire Richard Garland for his filial affection.' 

* His filial affection, as you call it, is of no practical use 
whatever. He can't add an hour to his father's life by 
lounging at his bedside, and he hasn't even the satisfaction 
of being recognized by the patient. If he's a wise man, he'll 
come up to London, and marry Nelly.' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN ALABMING LETTEB. 

Let us turn for a few minutes to Edondale Rectory in 
North Lancashire, where that unfortunate invalid was lying 
of whom Dr. Rippingille spoke so unfeelingly. We need 
not paint a Dutch picture of the parsonage, nor describe the 
romantic scenery which surrounded it ; indeed we will pay 
very little attention to any of the inmates, excepting those 
two with whom we are already acquainted, namely, Richard 
and Emily Garland. 

The old doctor was wrong when he alleged that Richard 
was of no practical use at home. He could not put on his 
father's gown and read the Liturgy on Sundays, nor could 
he be of material assistance to the womankind in their 
ministrations in the sick chamber, but be could take his 
father's place in many minor matters. Besides, it was a 
great comfort to his doating mother to know that her dear 
Richard, her first-bom son, who had been so long parted 
from her, and who must so soon be parted from her again, 
was at home during this sad and anxious time. So the 
young man, though longing to be somewhere else, deter- 
mined to stay at the Rectory till his father's death took 
place. This mournful event was expected to happen from 
day to day ; and each morning as Richard rose and went 
softly into the sick chamber, he felt surprised that the life 
should still cling to that torpid and apparently unconscious 
body. Of course, existence at Edendale was not very 
cheerful, but Richard was not so selfish as to wish for enjoy- 
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ment while the rest of the family were toiling and suffering. 
Like a good son, he did everything he could to relieve his 
mother's cares; and by way of relaxation, he joined old 
Isaac the gardener in digging up the potato-field, he wrote a 
daily budget of news to his beloved Eleanor — the somewhat 
practical and unromantic tone of his letters being softened 
and elevated by the atmosphere of sorrow amid which they 
were written, and when he wanted a change of company, 
he went on a round of parochial visiting. Among the farmers 
and cottagers he became nearly as popular as his father had 
been, and he possessed some attractions in which the worthy 
rector was deficient. He had been in foreign parts and 
could give sound advice to intending emigrants; besides 
which, his tobacco was excellent, and the snuff-box, which 
he carried expressly for the delectation of elderly female 
noses, was especially acceptable. These sturdy northern 
people easily detect and resent a sham condescension of 
manner, while they thoroughly appreciate hearty, unaffected 
friendliness. That they were pleased by Richard may be 
gathered from the following compliment paid him during 
his absence, * When t'owd priest's gane,' said one farmer 
to another, ''tis a pity but Dickie canna step into his 
shoes.' 

Emily Garland was not so popular as her brother, but 
that might be because she had always lived at home, and 
had therefore had ample time to exhibit all her defects. 
She was accused of having too much of the * Lunnun fine 
lady' about her; though at the same time nobody could 
deny her ready kindness at times of distress or disaster. She 
was also accused of interfering, with the most laudable 
intentions, in other folks' love affairs, and of sometimes 
causing mischief between young lasses and their sweet- 
hearts by discovering secrets and mysteries which had no 
existence except in her own inventive brain. Still, in spite 
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of these defects, the young women liked to make her their 
confidant, probably because in her own love transactiens 
with a certain neighbouring squire, who had since married 
somebody else, she was supposed to have fathomed the 
lowest depths of deceit of which the male heart is capable. 
It was no doubt in consequence of her village-practice in 
these affairs that she took up her brother's romantic enter- 
prise with such ardour, and believed that nobody but herself 
could bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 

As her mother spent nearly all her waking hours by the 
bedside of the dying man, the bulk of the household cares 
and duties fell upon Emily's shoulders. She discharged 
them for the most part skilfully and discreetly, but yet with 
a certain scomfulness, unknown to her humble-minded 
mother, who had been all her married life a submissive, 
hard-toiling, household drudge. 

' Well, Dick,' she said, one morning, as she entered a 
little room which was supposed to be set aside for Richard's 
benefit, but was in reality invaded by everybody, ' Are you 
getting tired of being here ? ' 

* I shan't get tired,' answered the young man, who was 
mending a crossbow for one of his brothers, • as long as I 
can be of any use, but I sometimes fancy I'm not of much 
use. At a time like this, a man is apt to wish he was a 
woman, because women are so much more handy than men. 
I wouldn't mind changing places with you, Emily.' 

* Wouldn't you ? ' said the young lady, smiling. * Then 
you had better come into the kitchen and make cakes instead 
of me. I'll take off this apron and tie it round your waist. 
Shall I, Dick ? Oh, dear 1 ' she added, with a sigh, ' there 
seems to be something unfeeling in making the smallest joke 
at the present time — ^at least, mother thinks so — and yet 
you know all the sad faces in the world won't make Pater 
any better. Are you going to write to Eleanor to-day? ' 
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* I suppose so/ answered the young man, with a blush ; 
* I don't often miss.' 

*I only ask because I want to send her a pattern for a 
collar which I think rather pretty. You shall put it inside 
your cover. Dick 1 ' said Emily, suddenly, with a thoughtful 
look, * I don't think you ought to stay at home much longer.' 

^ I have been thinking so myself, but it seems a heartless 
thing to leave the house and go three hundred miles away, 
just when our father is at the point of death.' 

* My dear Dick, I assure you that poor Pater may linger 
on for months — Dr. Armstrong thinks it quite possible. In 
that case, you will be obliged to leave him when November 
comes. And November is drawing very near at hand. You 
ought not to neglect your own interests from a fancied filial 
duty.' 

* What would you advise me to do ? ' 

'I would go to town and get married without delay; 
bring Eleanor back with you, and then stay here till it's time 
to sail. That will be much nicer, won't it, than being here 
by yourself?' 

* Much nicer, but perhaps Miss Bippingille may scarcely 
like parting with her protegee till the last moment.' 

' Miss Bippingille I I shouldn't trouble myself about her 
likings or dislikings. Look after your own affairs. You 
have now got the old doctor's consent. Use it before he 
has time to change his mind.' 

* You are right, Emily,' said Eichard ; * I believe I have 
delayed too long already. It seemed so selfish to leave 
home, and it will seem selfish still, especially if our father 
were to die in the interval of my absence.* 

* You must not think of that, Dick. You should rather 
consider which is the truest act of filial kindness, — to stay 
moping here where there is nothing for you to do which 
somebody else can't do as well, or to marry a girl whose 
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fortune will enable you to help your brothers and sisters. 
You see,' she said, laughing, 'I am just now looking at 
your engagement from the lowest and most mercenary point 
of view ; but I can't help thinking about money at the 
present moment, because the time is drawing near when 
poor mother and the rest of us will have so very little of it. 
And what a sad turn-out it will be from the old rectory-house 
after so many years ! It will nearly break poor mother's 
heart. I always think that a clergyman's widow deserves 
more pity than other widows. She undergoes two distinct 
bereavements. She loses both her husband and her position. 
From being the most important woman in the parish, she 
becomes a nobody. And I tremble to think how horribly 
poor we shall all be. I hardly know how we shall manage 
to live.' 

' I shall do what I can as soon as I get settled at Ballarat 
again.' 

*I am sure you will, dear Dick, and I hope your 
mysterious uncle-in-law. Captain Parkinson, will behave 
liberally to his heirs-elect. As for myself, as soon as the 
sentence of banishment from Edendale is recorded, I mean, 
Dick — don't think me heartiess — ^to start on a matrimonial 
campaign, on the strength of your handsome present' (The 
young lady alluded to a gift of money about which this 
history is no further concerned.) * I intend to dress well, 
and to make myself so acceptable that some eligible man 
must fall in love with me. By eligible, I mean, of course, 
in easy circumstances. I can't expect youth and good looks 
at my age.' 

* At your age, Emily ! why, I look upon you as a child.' 

•Other people don't, I can assure you, my dear Dick. 
Other people look on me as an elderly young lady. I know 
the sort of man I shall probably secure, if I secure any- 
body. A tall, large, bald, grizzly-whiskered personage, 
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with a habit of jingling his money in his pockets. If he's 
well-off and good-tempered, I don't care. Am I a mercenary 
creatare, Dick ? ' 

* You talk rather like one. Why don't you marry my 
rival, Carnaby, Emily ? ' 

•Why doesn't he ask me, my dear Dick? Perhaps I 
shouldn't refuse him.' 

•I wish he would. I feel that I have inflicted a deep 
injury upon him by depriving him of Nelly Bayne, and I 
can't repair the damage better than by recommending him 
to my sister's notice.' 

* Thanks for your compliment, Sir Knight,' said Emily, 
blushing and curtseying. 

* I wish I could take your picture now,' cried her brother. 
* You talk about dressing very well when you go husband- 
bunting, but I am sure if Carnaby is a man of taste — ^and 
he must be a man of taste to have fallen in love with Nelly 
— he would prefer to see you just as you are now, with your 
sleeves tucked up, and that kitchen apron round your waist 
You'd make a capital companion portrait to that fascinating 
barmaid who used to hang on so many bachelors' walls when 
I was a lad, saying, " Sherry, sir ? " ' 

* Well, Richard, I mustn't stay here idling with you any 
longer. As soon as I have done my cooking, I am going 
over to the station to fetch Mrs. Barnes, in the pony-chaise. 
I should have asked you to go, only the drive will do me 
good, I want some fresh air. Now, take my advice, go back 
to town, and get married ; then bring Eleanor here, and stay 
till it is time to sail Oh ! Dick, how sorry I shall be when 
that time comes ! ' 

So saying, the young lady tripped away to the kitchen. 
Soon after, Richard finished repairing the crossbow, and de- 
livered it to his expectant brother. The weather was lovely, 
one of those tranquil, balmy autumn days which seem to be 
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bestowed on the northern parts of England as a compensation 
for all the clouds and storms of their short-lived summer, but 
the young man did not care to go out, at least not beyond 
the garden. He set to work with his pocket-knife, rooting 
out the weeds from the gravel-paths, a duty which had been 
much neglected since the master of the house had been pro- 
strated by illness. Shall I tell why Richard did not care to 
go to any distance ? The fact was that no less than two days 
(an immeasurable space of time in the estimation of an 
anxious lover) had elapsed since he had received a lett^ 
from his sweetheart, and he was lon^ng, as only lovers can 
long, for the arrival of the postman. Edendale was an out- 
of-the-way nook of the great world, and the mails were not 
delivered there till past noon. Presently he raised his head, 
for he recognized the weary step of that welcome official, the 
rural postman, one of the hardest-worked and worst-paid of 
human creatures. He ran to the entrance-gate, and re- 
ceived the letters. What a disappointment ! Nothing in 
Eleanor's bold and beautiful handwriting, but in place thereof 
a missive from Miss Bippingille, who, like her worthy father, 
wrote rather a scrawl not easily decipherable by the un- 
practised eye. Just as Richard was about to open the 
envelope, Emily drove out of the stable-yard in the pony- 
chaise. 

^ I haven't a minute to spare,' she cried, ^ or I shall miss 
the train, and keep Mrs. Barnes waiting. Any letters for 
me?' 

* No,' said Richard. 

* Good news from Finsbury Square ? ' 

* I haven't read the letter yet,' answered Richard, rather 
disconsolately. 

* Well, good-bye for the present,' said Emily, as she drove 
rapidly away. 

Richard now began to pace up and down the garden, pain- 
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fully spelling out Miss Rippingille's cacographic dispatch. 
A frown gathered on his forehead as he read. At length he 
put the letter in his pocket, and threw himself carelessly on 
the grass, with his hand to his head and an expression of 
anxiety in his face. 

Here is Miss Rippingille's letter. 

• Knshury Square, E.C., 

October — , 1860. 
*Dear Mr. Garland, 

* You will probably be surprised at receiving no letter 
from Miss Bayne this morning. She is not very well, but 
her poorliness would not have prevented her from writing, 
bad there not been another reason for her silence.. Within 
the last two days we have heard some news which fills us 
with astonishment. We are told that Miss Bayne's uncle, 
Captain Bayne, is living in Australia, under an assumed 
name, and has commissioned you to marry his niece while in 
England, promising, as a reward for your conduct, to be- 
queath to you the bulk of his fortune. You may possibly 
suppose that Miss Bayne, who has hitherto been entirely 
dependent on my father for support, would receive this start- 
ling intelligence with much pleasure. Such is not the case. 
The statement has grieved her beyond expression, because she 
feels, and I concur in her view, that her afiections have been 
engaged under false pretences. I am sorry to use harsh lan- 
guage to one who has placed my family under great and 
lasting obligation by his kindness to my cousin, Mr. Bran- 
dram, but I am compelled to say that at present I view your 
conduct in a very unfavourable light, and I am sure that 
Miss Bayne will not be satisfied unless you can prove to her 
that your advances were actuated by some higher motive than 
the desire of marrying a possible heiress. 
' You may now probably desire to know from what source 
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we have obtained this information. I do not feel mysell 
justified in disclosing every particular at the present time, it 
is enough to say that certain documents have come into my 
hands which seem to prove the facts which I have stated ; 
and that we are indebted to your sister, Miss Emily Garland, 
for the discoveries which have taken, place. I presume that 
she intended to serve your interests, and with that end in 
view possessed herself of your private papers. It is only fidr 
to tell you of what they consist There is a letter from 
Captain Parkinson, whom we. believe to be Miss Bayne's 
uncle ; a letter from a Mr. Downing, and a statement of 
Captain Parkinson's property, signed by Mr. Downing. 

* I shall be very sorry if I find that a man, in whom I 
placed such implicit conGdence> has been capable of professing 
disinterested attachment to an unsuspecting and afiectionate 
girl, while in reality his eyes were solely fixed on her pecuni- 
ary prospects. Please to remember that I do not aflBrm this 
of you, because I trust you will be able to afford a thoroughly 
satisfactory explanation of the whole business ; and remain 
meanwhile, dear Mr. Garland, 

* Very faithfully yours, 

•Penelope Rippingille. 
* Richard Garland, Esq., 

* Edendale Rectory, 

* North Lancashire.' 

It cannot be said that Richard Garland was thunderstruck 
by this letter, or even that he was much astonished. He 
possessed one of those cool, cautious dispositions, which in 
the conduct of any enterprise makes calculations for defeat 
as well as for victory, and people of such temperaments are 
seldom surprised by any bad news. He had always antici- 
pated, during his courtship of Eleanor, that some untoward 
discovery mi^ht snatch the cup of fruition from his lips just 
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as he was about to taste it. And so it had come to pass. 
But it must not be supposed that because he had been pre- 
pared for such a contingency, he did not feel the disappoint- 
ment most acutely when it actually took place. There 
seems indeed to be this difference between mental and 
bodily suffering, that in the latter case the reality is never 
so bad as the preconceived anticipation ; while in the former 
case, the actual bitterness may be more intense than anything 
we have been able to imagine. Over and oyer again Richard 
had tried to accustom himself to the idea that, after all, he 
might possibly be compelled to return to Melbourne a lonely 
and disappointed bachelor, and he had schooled himself to 
believe that he would bear the shock with stoical calmness ; 
but now that Miss Rippingille's letter hinted at the possibility 
of such an event, the idea appeared intolerable. Up to that 
moment he did not know how much he loved Eleanor, and 
how dark and dreary the future path of life would seem with- 
out her companionship. 

This cool-tempered young man seldom gave way to wrath, 
but he did so on the present occasion. No careless bystander 
however, would have discovered the violence of his transports, 
for he did not tear his hair, nor call on the sun, moon, and 
stars to bear witness to the intensity of his disappointment. 
He displayed his auger in an undemonstrative British fashion, 
that is to say, his face grew a thought redder than usual, his 
fists clenched involuntarily, and he dug his knife savagely 
into the roots of the weeds. Besides this, he muttered im- 
precations on the head of Captain Parkinson, on account of 
that gentleman's benevolent post-obituary intentions, and 
thought how happy he and Eleanor might have been if the 
runaway skipper had never come into existence. The only 
drawback to this supposition was that, but for the said run- 
away skipper, he would probably never have heard of Eleanor 
Bayne. However, it was of no use to curse Captain Bayne, 
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for he was sixteen thousand miles off, and would be utterly 
unaffected by all Richard's objurgations ; it would be a much 
more sensible course to discover what mischief had been done, 
and to see if it could not be repaired. The young man did 
not curse his sister — ^he loved her too much to wish her evil 
— but he felt exceedingly angry with her. He was not 
surprised at her conduct, and he had long before feared 
that her loquacity and her passion for intrigue would involve 
him in a web of diflBculty. He now felt that his apprehen- 
sions had been verified. 

As soon as he had cooled down, Richard went indoors 
and opened his dispatch-box. Of course he remembered the 
papers to which Miss Rippingille alluded ; but, as he attached 
no particular importance to them, he had not looked at them 
for months. He searched the dispatch-box carefully through 
and through — the papers were not to be found. Up to that 
moment he had indulged a faint hope that Miss Rippingille 
might be labouring under some mistake, that some documents 
similar to his own had come into her possession ; but it was 
now only too evident that the papers of which she spoke were 
the papei*s which ought at that moment to be under his lock 
and key. His anger against Emily became stronger than 
before, he felt that she had taken a most unwarrantable 
liberty, and yet at the same time he was compelled to admit 
that it was quite in accordance with her character. He was 
aware that on certain occasions she had not scrupled to say 
that which was false for the purpose of furthering her designs, 
and he decided that she would probably regard the ransack- 
ing of her brother's desk, for the sake of serving his interests, 
as a very venial offence, if not a praiseworthy act. He pre- 
sumed that she had secretly forwarded these letters to Dr. 
Rippingille, in order to persuade that unromantic old gentle- 
man to look favourably on his pretensions, and it was evident 
that the letters had accomplished their desired result, by pro- 
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ducing that ready consent to the marriage on the doctor's 
part, which in Richard's eyes had seemed so inexplicable. 
He felt so certain that Emily was guilty, that he rejoiced at 
her absence from the house, because he feared that in his 
anger he might speak harsh and bitter words to her, which he 
would afterwards regret. 

Having satisfied himself that the papers were certainly 
missing from his dispatch-box, Richard next proceeded to 
look at his watch, and then at the time-table of the North- 
Western Railway. He found that he had time to pack a 
carpet-bag and reach the railway-station on foot before the 
next up-train for London arrived. A few hours sooner or 
later could not really, he knew, make any diflFerence in such 
an affair, but he felt nervously anxious to be doing some- 
thing, and he wished for the reason just now stated to avoid 
any lengthened intercourse with Emily. So he quietly 
packed his bag, and then astonished his mother, by whis- 
pering that he had come to say good-bye to her. 

* Not for good,' exclaimed the poor lady, who was worn 
out with perpetual watching. 

' Oh no, not for good,' answered Richard, * but Eleanor is 
not well, and I have some important business to attend to.' 

To Mrs. Garland her eldest son's word was law. She was 
well aware that such a fine, big, handsome fellow— she could 
scarcely believe that he had once Iain in her lap a helpless, 
puling baby — who for years past had not only supported 
himself, but had sent home liberal donatives to his parents, 
must have all sorts of important business of which she, a 
poor country rector's wife, could not possibly be cognizant 
So, like a humble soul as she was, she kissed him fondly, 
shed a tear or two, and then, having seen him bestow a 
solemn salute on his unconscious father's forehead, returned 
to her assiduous watching. Her watching was of little 
practical avail, as Dr. Rippingille, had he been in attendance. 
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would have bluntly told her ; but this devoted service practi- 
cally expressed her womanly gratitude towards her dying 
husband for upwards of thirty years' unbroken, affectionate 
companionship. 

Richard stole away from the house as quietly as he could, 
with his plaid over one arm, and his carpet-bag slung over 
his shoulder on a stout blackthorn staff. He felt very 
sorrowful ; he doubted whether he had ever before felt so sad 
and desolate since the day when he left the old rectory house 
to seek his fortune in Liverpool. He iiad much ado to 
prevent the tears from coming into his eyes, as he said 
* good afternoon/ with assumed indifference, to old Isaac tiie 
gardener ; and when the house was concealed from his view 
by the steep slope of the hill, he did in fact weep a little. 
It was not from selfish grief at his own distresses, but 
because, being already saddened and depressed, he had 
parted company, perhaps for ever in this world, with one 
of those parents who had watched so tenderly and affection- 
ately over his childhood. 

He trudged briskly along, for he had not much time to 
spare, and there were five long miles between the rectory 
house and the railway station. When within half-a-mile of 
the latter, and aware by his watch that the train for London 
was due in ten minutes' time, at a sudden turn in the road 
he came upon Emily in the pony-chaise driving Mrs. Barnes, 
an old friend of his father's, who had expressed an anxiety 
to see him once more before he expired. 

After a hasty introduction to Mrs. Barnes, and one or two 
commonplace remarks, Emily said : 

* And where, on earth, Richard, are you going to with 
that bag ? You look like a mechanic in search of work.' 

* I'm very glad I resemble anything so honest and re- 
spectable,' answered Richard, rather drily. * I'm going to 
London, Emily.* 
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* To London I You had formed no sach plan when I left 
home/ 

*I know I hadn't, because I hadn't read my Finsbury 
letter.' 

* There is no bad news, I hope ? ' 

* Very bad news,' answered the young man, gravely. 

* I hope Eleanor is not ill ? * 

*She is not very well, but that is not the bad news of 
which I speaL' 

* What is it then ? ' answered Emily, whose face had 
assumed an expression of alarm. 

* I will whisper it to you — ^Mrs. Barnes must excuse me,' 
he said, bowing politely, * for having to tell secrets. With 
these words he drew close to the wheel of the chaise, and 
said, * My dear Emily, Fm afraid that your zeal for my 
interests has ruined the enterprise. Everything is discovered. 
Good-bye, or I shall miss the train.' 

He kissed her gauntlet, which was really very gallant oi 
him, considering his deep vexation, and walked rapidly 
away. 
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CHAPTER XXVn- 

WILCOX ON LOVE. 

The more Miss Rippingille pondered over Richard Garland's 
conduct the more inexcusable it seemed to be, and she began 
to regret that in her affectionate anxiety to allay the intensity 
of Eleanor's grief, she had said so much in his favour. For 
she speedily perceived that that foolishly-fond young lady 
had eagerly adopted all her apologies for Richard's be- 
haviour, and had decided in her own mind, before twenty- 
four hours had passed away, that, however strange outward 
appearances might be, her beloved Richard could not be 
false or deceitful. She was so buoyed up by this belief, that 
on the morning after her fainting fit, she rose at her usual 
hoiu*, and appeared at the breakfast table with a tranquil 
though pallid face. But she had no heart, while affairs were 
in such a terribly uncertain state, to go on with her wedding 
preparations ; and as she could not find a better anodyne for 
her own trials than by endeavouring to soothe the sufferings 
of others, she spent a good part ef the morning with Mrs. 
Wilcox, who, though aflSicted with much bodily pain, dearly 
loved a gossip, and was quite able to appreciate a cheerful 
voice and a kindly face at her chair-side. 

The old lady began by dilating on the two weddings which 
were impending below stairs and above, and spoke of Henry's 
lengthened courtship, which had been of such a chilly and 
undemonstrative character that even Jane, its immediate 
object, had taken several years to discover it. She, Mrs. 
Wilcox, opined that Henry would have to stir his stumps in 
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the greengrocering business a deal more than he had done in 
the doctor's service, or, in the fierce race of competition, he 
would be left stranded on the barren coast of insolvency, and 
reduced in his old age to gain a precarious livelihood by 
occasional waitering. She spoke of Jane's wedding garments, 
which were already purchased, although the marriage was 
not to be till the spring, and described a pea-green shot-silk, 
which Jane had exhibited in the kitchen, as being more fit 
for a duchess than a housemaid. 

But when she went on to talk of Eleanor's' marriage pre- 
parations, a tear stole into each of her listener's pretty eyes, 
and a tremulous voice said, ' Perhaps my things may never 
be wanted, Wilcox.' 

* Never be wanted, my dear! You don't suppose he'll 
turn tail now, only three weeks befgre the wedding-day ? not 
but what I have known *em turn tail at the very church 
door. I see you're out of sperrits, because your true love's 
far away, as the song says. Cheer up, my pretty dear, and 
I'll tell you something. I read the cups last night (when 
Jane's back was turned), and do you know that a fair man 
with a beard come up three times running. That was your 
sweetheart, and he's coming to this house within three days.' 

* You have guessed what may very likely happen,' said 
Eleanor. *Dear Wilcox,' she continued, coaxingly, *did 
you ever love anybody before you married Mr. Wileox ? ' 

* Bless the child 1 Love anybody before I married Wilcox! 
Why, I had three. Miss Nelly, at once, which I was all fond 
of. Poor Pennington, the best of the three, was pigeon- 
breasted, and he went ofi^ into a decline ; and another went 
off" for a soldier, while I was making up my mind ; and the 
third, Tommy Ryder, was cut out by Wilcox.' 

* Then you liked Wilcox the best ?' 

* Well, no, I didn't. I liked Tommy Ryder's little finger 
better than Wilcox's whole body; still, Wilcox had a 
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winning way with him, and a shop in the general line. He 
was a good husband to me, was Wilcox,' concluded the 
old lady, sentimentally, drawing her hand across her eyes. 

* But don't you think, Wilcox, that if you had married 
the first person you fell in love with, you would have been 
happier with him than with anybody else ?' 

* I'm sure I shouldn't, my dear,' answered Mrs. Wilcox, 
promptly. * The first I fell in love with — and he was just 
as fond of me as I was of him — was Ned Martin, the wheel- 
wright's son, as handsome a young man as ever you clapped 
your eyes on ; beautiful black whiskers, and a colour like a 
rose. Well, Miss Nelly, if I'd married him, I should have 
brought my pigs to a pretty market, for he was transported 
for sheep stealing. As a general rule, my dear, first love 
counts for nothing.' 

* I hope it may not with me,' said Eleanor, dolefully. 

* Now, I'm sure there's something the matter. Miss Nelly; 
tell me what it is. You needn't be afraid of trusting old 
Wilcox, who's known you ever since you was in pinafores.* 

' You won't tell ? * said Eleanor. 
The old lady shook her head emphatically. 
' I've heard something which makes me fear that Mr. 
Garland does not love me so much as I thought he did.' 

* Whatever put that into your head,^ miss ? ' 

* There is a person in Australia who told Richard to try 
and marry me, promising that if he did so, he would leave 
us almost all his property, nearly twenty thousand pounds.' 

' Then you'll be a moneyed young lady, afber all ! ' ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wilcox, delightedly. ' Dear, dear, who'd ha' 
thought it ? But why you should cry. Miss Nelly, insteiid 
of laughing, passes my comprehension. You ought to be 
ready to jump out of your skin for joy.' 

' I cry,' answered Eleanor, who was suiting the action to 
the word, ' because till yesterday I believed that Richard 
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loved me ; now, I'm afraid he only loves the money. I don't 
want the money, I can be quite contented without it, but I 
do want Richard's love.' 

* And do you think he won't love you all the better for 
being the means of bringing him twenty thousand, pound? 
Why, of course, he will, ye silly thing. I wish somebody 
would take a fancy to me and leave me a legacy. Who is 
it ? Some old friend of your poor pa or ma, I suppose ? ' 

* Please tell nobody,' said Eleanor, beseechingly. * He's 
a relation of mine, an uncle. Captain Bayne.' 

* Oh ! miss I ' cried Mrs. Wilcox, with a sort of suppressed 
shriek, 'you've giv' me quite a turn. Why, that's the man 
that murdered the poor 'prentice boy, and was haunted away 
out of England by his ghost.' 

A flush of anger passed over Eleanor's face. * Indeed, it 
is not true,' she said; indignantly, ' the poor boy was killed 
by accident, Miss Eippingille and Aunt Fanny both told me 
so.' 

' Do you think your aunt would speak against her own 
brother, miss?' demanded Mrs. Wilcox; 'it isn't likely. 
And Miss Pippy, to spare your feelings, chimes in with the 
accident story. I've always kept it from you; but I've 
heard that Captain Bayne flogged that boy to death. It's 
quite set me against the marriage, for do you know, miss, 
poor as I am, I shouldn't like to touch that man's money.' 

* I don't want to touch it,^ said Eleanor, vehemently. * I 
believe you are quite mistaken about Captain Bayne ; but I 
do wish he had never troubled himself about me.' And 
thereupon she began to sob bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

UNCLE Geoffrey's assistance. 

* I SEE your uncle in the teacup only three weeks ago/ said 
Mrs. Wilcox, ^ a tall, thin man, with a sort of pigtail such 
as seafaring folks used -to wear when I was a girl.' The 
worthy old lady was just about to deduce a comfortable 
augury for Eleanor's benefit from this mysterious revelation, 
when Miss Bippingille bustled in, and quenched all super- 
naturalism in a trice by saying, * My brother-in-law has come 
over unexpectedly from Jersey, and wants to see you, 
Eleanor.' 

That terrible tailor's bill (£294 odd), which had so long 
hung above Mr. Tunstall's head, like a thunder-cloud, had at 
last burst in the form of a writ, and he had come to London to 
raise the means for paying the debt. Among other friends, 
he called on General Hiscock, and found him in the hands 
of a new doctor, who had done wonders with his liver. No 
longer confined to a Bath chair, the gallant officer hobbled 
up and down the Broad Walk of the Regent's Park in the 
autumnal sunshine, and bade fair to be soon ambling in 
Rotten Row upon a steady cob. Mr. Tunstall was a phi- 
losopher ; so instead of bemoaning the cruel fate which kept 
the General alive, he boldly asked him for the loan of a 
hundred pounds, and got it, probably as a sort of thank- 
offering for his recovery. Miss Rippingille advanced another 
fifty, from a small bank-deposit of her own, so that the 
ireful tailors were speedily restored to good-humour. 

' Well, Nelly,' said Mr. Tunstall, who looked the picture 
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of prosperity, * I'm very sorry for your sad disappointment.' 
Here he administerd an avuncular kiss. ' In Jersey every- 
thing seemed to go on so smoothly and pleasantly, and the 
doctor wrote so amiably, that I really thought before many 
weeks passed you would be Mrs. Richard Garland.* 

* And mayn't I still hope to be ? * asked Eleanor. 

* My dear child, that is for you and Penelope and the 
doctor to settle. I have no voice in the matter. I really 
feel very sorry. Garland seemed such a nice, manly fellow.' 

^ I am so glad you liked him, Uncle Geoffrey,' said 
Eleanor, with sparkling eyes. 

* Thank you for calling me Uncle Geoffrey,' said Mr. 
Tunstall. * Well, of course, believing Garland to be such 
a good fellow, and seeing how fond you were of him, Nelly, 
one hadn't the heart to oppose the match, otherwise, I con- 
fess to a twofold prejudice against Australia. I didn't 
want to say farewell to such a fascinating niece as you are ; 
and then, being aristocratic in my sympathies, I am repelled 
by a community of middle and lower class people without a 
peer among them. Those lines have been laughed at a good 
deal, but they contain some truth : 

** Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die, 
But leave us still our old nobility." 

To me, I confess, Australia would be a detestable country.' 
^ It would not to me,' said Eleanor, smiling. 
^But putting all that aside,' continued Mr. Tunstall, 

* matters are completely altered by the discovery of those 

papers, and perhaps I ought to congratulate you on your 

probable inheritance.' 

* Please don't* 

* But — ^I was about to say — I won't congratulate you for 
two reasons. First, I am afraid that our friend Garland 
has been rather unpleasantly secretive—' 
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' I am sure he will be able to explain eyerything,' inter- 
rupted Eleanor. 

* Perhaps he will — and secondly, I don't like the source 
from which the probable legacy comes.' 

* I wish to have nothing to do with it/ said Eleanor. 

* I am rejoiced to hear you say so. Being a poor man — 
at any rate during the General^s lifetime — I can appreciate 
the beauties of twenty thousand pounds as much as anybody, 
but I should not like to owe it — excuse me for speaking so 
plainly of your relative — to a man who is hiding from jus- 
tice. Eemember, even supposing that our friend Garland 
clears himself in the most delightful manner, you will have 
to pay court to this unknown uncle, a man of violent temper, 
if we may judge him by his antecedents and by the charac- 
ter — excuse my freedom — of your estimable aunt, Mrs. 
Shanks. He is only fifty — no one knows better than I do,' 
said Mr. Tunstall, with a sigh, ^ the tenacity of testatorial 
existence ; and you may wait a quarter of a century before 
he dies, and then some freak — for he is evidently a freakish 
man — ^may cause him to leave his property to others.' 

' I agree in all you say,' answered Eleanor. ^ I do not 
want his money, I only want — ' 

*To marry our friend Garland?' Eleanor coloured 
deeply. * Well, if friend Garland can clear himself, I shall 
have no objection. And now good-'bye, my dear ^rl, for the 
present. Keep up a good heart — hope for the best ; I shall 
do what I can to serve you.' 

Eleanor was quite touched by Uncle Geofirey's kindness ; 
but Uncle Geoffirey was scarcely so kind as he seemed. He 
had determined in his lazy way to try and prevent her mar^ 
riage with Richard Garland. Not from selfish motives, but 
because he really thought that she was throwing herself 
away. * Carnaby,' he said to himself, ^ would be a much 
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better match ; but then, she doesn't like Caraaby. We must 
quietly dispatch this Australian adventurer back to his gold- 
diggings, and then we will look out for a suitable lover. She 
has lots of time before her, and is pretty enough and pleasing 
enough to marry anybody she chooses. If Penelope were 
only a woman of the world instead of being a sentimental 
Puritan, Nelly might marry a peer of the realm.' 

Mr. TuDstall had been astonished to learn that Richard's 
private papers had been filched from his desk by the 
fascinating Emily. Penelope told him so, but he did not 
believe the story, though he kept * his ideas to himself. 
* Where did you learn this ? ' he asked. * From that sim- 
ple creature, Weitzel,' answered his sister-in-law. Where- 
upon, after dinner, Mr. Tunstall betook himself to that 
simple creature's house. 

When Sarah the maid announced that an elegantly- 
dressed gentleman by the name of Tunstall had descended 
from a Hansom cab, a|id was waiting in the music-room, 
Madame Weitzel tripped away to her bed-chamber for 
ornamental purposes. She could not bear that her former 
admirer should see her, unless looking her very best. In a 
few minutes she returned, arrayed in that blue silk skirt, of 
which we have heard before. She did not wear the body, 
which was indeed too smart for the present occasion, but 
substituted for it a very becoming black velvet jacket. I 
am compelled to admit that a delicate roseate tinge appeared 
in her cheeks, which had not been there a few minutes 
before, still the total result produced by her change of 
toilette was very efiective. She could not refrain from 
descending to the parlour, where even Mr. Weitzel looked 
up from his newspaper — he was revelling in the , police 
intelligence — with an approving grunt ; and when Ludwig 
exclaimed, * Ma, how pretty you look I ' the vain but good- 
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natured lady went round the table, and kissed him in the 
midst of his Latin exercise. She then repaired to the 
music-room. 

• My dear Madame Weitzel,' said Mr. Tunstall, * I'm very 
pleased to see you. How extremely well you are looking ! 
I caught a glimpse of a sturdy boy diligently engaged with 
a book, as I passed the parlouiMioor. Surely, that great 
fellow can't be your son, Rosa — I beg your pardon, Madame 
Weitzel, I should say.' 

* Indeed he is. That is Ludwig, my eldest,' answered 
Madame Weitzel, smiling, and blushing completely through 
her rouge with pleasure at Mr. Tunstall's commonplace 
flattery. 

He paid her a great many more compliments which I need 
not set down, and playfully reminded her of their affectionate 
intercourse in former days, when she was Rosa Joddrell, 
and when a certain fat Teutonic star had not appeared 
above the hymeneal horizon. * She is a delightful woman,' 
he said to himself, * for half-an-hour*s tSte-Ortetey not nearly 
so ladylike as Clara Willoughby, but much more vivacious.' 
(Mrs. Willoughby was a beauty of the Circassian order, with 
large liquid lazy eyes, a very graceful way of lolling on the 
sofa, a soft low voice, and nothing in her.) * As a com- 
panion for life, my fair Rosa, I should have found you 
insufferable,' continued Mr. Tunstall, ^ and as I was destined 
to become a Benedick, I think the Fates behaved very 
civilly in wedlocking me to such an inoffensive woman as 
Amelia Rippingille.' 

Having thus achieved the manufacture of a new verb, 
and having also put his companion into a highly self-com- 
placent condition by his complimentary reminiscences, Mr. 
Tunstall addressed himself to business. ^ I have not come 
here this evening, my dear Madame Weitzel,' he said, 
* solely to enjoy the pleasure of your company, though, of 
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course ' (with a polite inclination of his head) ' that is a 
great treat. I want to talk to you about your fascinating 
pupil and my honorary niece, Miss Eleanor Bayne. You 
were a good deal behind the scenes in her love afiair, 
weren't you ? ' 

* Only at the beginning/ answered the lady. * Mr. Gar- 
land brought her portrait to my husband, and that led to an 
acquaintance. Is the wedding likely to take place or not, 
Mr. Tunstall?' 

* Are you very anxious to know, Rosa ? ' 

* Yes, I am, and I think you ought to tell me for the sake 
of " Auld lang syne." ' 

* Well, perhaps I will, when you have confessed to me why 
you are so interested.' 

' One is always interested in a wedding, especially when 
the bride is a very pretty girl,' 

^ Nothing more than that, Bosa, eh V Come, tell me the 
truth. How did these papers get into your husband's 
hands ? ' 

But for her artificial bloom, Madame Weitzel would have 
turned pale at the sight of those documents, which up to 
that moment she believed to be safely restored to Bichard 
Garland's dispatch-box. 

* Will you promise not to tell ? * she said. 

* I won't promise anything, because I can guess the truth.' 

* What can you guess ? ' 

•Why, that WeitzeLborrowed them from Garland without 
asking his leave.' 

'What put that into your head ? * 

* Because I don't think Garland would be such a fool as 
to lend them voluntarily to anybody.' 

* But surely you don't fancy that my poor, stupid husband, 
who is buried in pipes, and politics, and photography, would 
worry himself about other people's love aflairs ? ' 
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' Your poor, stupid husband, my dear " Auld lang syne " 
friend, has a fascinating wife, and that fascinating wife once 
had a brother who was killed at sea. Wasn't I present at 
your house when the news arrived, and when your little 
brother Jemmy alarmed us by his oath of vengeance ? Isn't 
there some connection between that affair, and "these papers 
which I hold in my hand ? I see by your silence that there is. 
Now, Bosa, I am going to be frank with you. I am glad 
this unlucky uncle has turned up, because I don't want 
Miss Bayne to marry Mr. Garland.' 

*Then you think the uncle's appearance a disadvantage?' 

* 1 do. I have no wish that a nice, carefully-educated 
girl, such as Miss Bayne is, should devote herself to soothe 
the declining days of a vulgar and violent old skipper, who 
ought to have stood at the bar of the Old Bailey.' 

* Not even for the sake of the legacy ? ' 

*Not even for the sake of the legacy. In my opinion, 
Miss Bayne can do much better by staying at home.' 

* How pleased Jemmy would be to hear you say this ? ' 

* Oh ! he would, would he ? I thought so. Now tell 
me, didn't Weitzel take these papers for your brother's 
sake?' 

*I will tell you the truth,' answered Madame Weitzel. 
^ He took them, I believe, without consulting anybody, just to 
satisfy himself that Mr. Garland's story — which Miss Garland 
had confided to me — was true. I chanced to catch sight of 
the papers, and implored him to put them back, which I be- 
lieved he had done long ago. I can't understand how they 
came into your hands.' 

* Ask Weitzel. And now about your brother James and 
his oath of vengeance. I suppose he was delighted to hear 
that Captain Bayne was alive and prosperous? ' 

* He was.' 

^ And does he mean to keep his oath ? ' 
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* He means to have satisfaction ; and so, to please him, 
although I should be very sorry to make Miss Bayne un- 
happy, I am anxious to prevent her marriage.' 

' But that won't punish Captain Bayne much ? ' 

' It will keep him from leaving his money to Mr. Garland. 

Jemmy thinks it very cruel that, after all the injury which 

Captain Bayne has inflicted on our family, he should leave 

his property to an entire stranger.' 

^ James Joddrell would, I suppose, like to have some of 

it left to himself?' 

* Some of it, certainly.' 

* And supposing Captain Bayne refused to do anything 
of the kind ? ' 

* Then Jemmy means to hunt him down. He declares 
that he will follow him wherever he goes.' 

* Nice state of affairs for the skipper's unlucky niece, 
won't it be, Rosa? But I suppose a handsome douceur 
from Captain Bayne would mollify this blood-thirsty 
Jemmy ? ' 

* I daresay it might.' 

* And then he would not be opposed to Garland's marriage 
with Miss Bayne ? ' 

' I don't think anything would reconcile him to that.' 

* Why not ? What need he care if Captain Bayne makes 
a liberal compensation for past damages?' 

*Well, Mr. Tunstall,' said Madame Weitzel, affecting 
great shyness ; ' it is a little secret between me and Jemmy 
— a piece of romanca Jemmy thinks, and I agree with 
him, that the peace between the families of Bayne and 
Joddrell could not be restored in a more graceful manner 
than by — you must promise not to tell — a unioii between 
himself and Miss Bayne.' 

Poor Tunstall was ready to drop with alailn at this 
horrible proposition ; but being a man of the world, he con- 
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cealed all outward symptoms of emotion, merely saying, 
* That must be an afl&ir for future consideration ; the first 
thing to be done is to get Garland out of the way.' 

Soon after he returned to Finsbury Square, well satisfied 
with the results of the interview. Before bedtime he took 
his sister-in-law aside, and portrayed, in vivid language, the 
inconveniences which dear little Nelly would infallibly 
undergo if she went to Australia as Richard Garland's bride. 
*That young gentleman,' he said, 'may be honour and 
sincerity personified, though appearances don't look like it ; 
but how can he protect his bride fipom the annoyances of 
Mr. James Joddrell ? Mr. Joddrell, who possesses indomit- 
able energy and undeniable vulgarity, is determined to 
redress his wrongs, and as soon as ever the wedding takes 
place, intends to start for Australia in pursuit of his 
brother's slaughterer. Charming situation, eh, Penelope, 
for a young and tender bride ? A venal husband, a criminal 
uncle, and a violent bully, all squabbling together ! ' 

Miss Rippingille was effectually terrified by Mr. Tun- 
stall's eloquence. She felt that it became her duty, at all 
hazards and in spite of her money-loving father, to prevent 
such an ill-omened marriage. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WILL YOU. SAY * YES?' 

Richard Garland reached London on a chilly October 
morning, much depressed and out of spirits. He seemed to 
become more and more melancholy as he got farther from 
his Lancashire home, and arrived in a state of complete 
temporary despondency. It was scarcely to be wondered -at, 
for he had left behind him a dying father, whose death 
would be a signal of privation and distress to his numerous 
family, while before him dark clouds were threatening to 
obscure the fair prospect of his marriage. But he grieved 
less for his own disappointment than for the keen anguish 
which his dear Eleanor must have felt on reading those 
apparently heartless letters. Poor child 1 what a rude dis- 
enchantment all her visions of loving trustfulness must have 
received 1 How he wished that he had long since destroyed 
those compromising letters. But then who would ever have 
anticipated that his sister, who had served his cause with 
such zeal, would, at the very moment of success, spoil every- 
thing by her meddlesome spirit of intrigue ? But for Miss 
Rippingille's assertion, and the belief that nobody else could 
have obtained access to his keys, he would not have thought 
it possible. He would rather have supposed that it was an 
enemy who had done so malicious a deed. But he was not 
aware that he had any enemies, unless his rival could be 
called an enemy, and Richard was sure that Vincent Car- 
naby was too much of a gentleman to stoop to any under- 
hand intrigues. No, it was pretty evident that Emily was 
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of a dying fathep, and hurry up to London to clear myself from 
the calumnious charges which have been brought against me. 
AVhat do I see on the very first morning after my arrival 7 
I see this forlorn, broken-hearted damsel solacing herself 
with two admirers at once ; flirting at one moment with a 
stupid lout, whose ideas are all borrowed from "Bell's 
Life ; " at the next moment significantly pressing the hand 
of a self-sufficient prig, whom only a few weeks before 
she summarily rejected; while, as a healing balm for 
her poor lacerated afiections, she must needs borrow a 
novel 1 * 

If any such meditations as these had crossed Richard 
Garland's brain, I should be inclined to depose him simi- 
marily from bis heroic throne and set up somebody else 
(Jemmy J., for instance) 'in his stead. But he thought of 
nothing of the sort, being endowed with a very fair share of 
that well-known but little-practised Christian virtue which, 
we are told, ' sufiereth long and is kind.' He was sincerely 
pleased to see his dear girl out and about, because it proved 
that she must have recovered from her illness ; he had no 
fears about poor Bob Middleton, who had indeed been sent 
out as escort by a mother anxipus to plunge him as often as 
possible into a bath of ' ladies' society ; ' he did not trouble 
his head for an explanation about the novel (it was simply a 
book which one of the Miss Middletons had insisted on 
sending over to amuse Mrs. Wilcox) ; nor did he even feel 
particularly uneasy at the apparition of Vincent Camaby. 
It was quite natural, he felt, that that young gentleman, with 
true British pertinacity, should be unable, to understand 
when he was beaten. And as for Eleanor's blushes, why, 
young ladies, and very often young men also, blush for all 
sorts of reasons. 

And now, talking of blushing, Miss Rippin^lle entered 
the drawing-room with an unbecomingly red face. The good 
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little lady had such a tender conscience that she felt ashamed 
of having purposely kept Richard waiting so long; so, 
instead of making any apologies, and by that means add- 
ing a string of falsehoods to her other delinquencies, she 
plunged with Rippingillian downrightness headforemost into 
business. 

* I was very sorry indeed, Mr. Garland, to be obliged to 
write that letter, and still more sorry to have caused you to 
leave home at such a time as this. How is your father ? ' 

'Gradually sinking; though the doctor says he may 
possibly live some months yet,' answered Richard. 

* Well, we will talk of him afterwards. Let us now 
discuss your own aflairs. You understood from my letter 
that I had discovered everything which those unfortunate 
papers could tell me ? ' 

*I did. But I should be sorry to be judged by those 
papers only. I cannot understand how my sister could 
think to serve my interests by causing those papers to reach 
Dr. Rippingille. But I suppose she reckoned that he would 
be pleased to hear of Eleanor's good fortune.' 

* She reckoned quite justly, as far as my father was con- 
cemed. He used to be the very reverse of an avaricious 
man, but he seems to have become a lover of money in his 
old age. Those papers led him to sanction your engage- 
ment with that readiness which you may remember astonished 
us all in Jersey. But their production has had an unfavoui> 
able effect on other persons. They have made Eleanor fear 
that you courted her simply for the sake of Captain Bayne's 
money; they have made me share that belief; and even if 
you should be able to justify yourself in this respect, they 
have left a decided impression on my mind that the engage- 
ment between you had better be broken off— or at least 
postponed.' 

VOL. n. u 
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* Miss Rippingille,' said Richard, calmly, ' I should like to 
try and make my defence in the presence of that dear ^1 
whose feelings I have wounded so deeply. May she be 
called in ? ' 

' I have no objection,' said Miss Rippingille, drily, as sbe 
rang the bell. 

Eleanor presently came in, trembling not a little, at one 
moment red and anon pale again. She laid her hand in her 
lover's broad palm, but he took both her hands in his, and 
then bent down and silently kissed her forehead, whereupon 
she threw her arms round his neck, kissed him, and clung 
to him. Aunt Fippy coughed, and seemed suddenly afflicted 
with a cold in her eyes, then said to herself, * Fm afraid they 
love each other very much indeed.' When this pathetic 
little pantomime was over, for the scene was enacted without 
speech, and when everybody had settled down into compara- 
tive calmness. Miss Rippingille bade Richard stand forth 
and defend himself. When he began to speak, he for the 
most part addressed himself to the elder lady, but at frequent 
intervals fixed a pair of eloquent eyes on Eleanor, who 
returned his gaze with glances half reproachful and half 
forgiving. 

*I cannot altogether defend myself. Miss Rippingille, 
because my conduct has neither been frank nor open. But 
I will tell my story from the beginning, and then add what 
excuses I can. I have for several years known and respected 
Captain Parkinson, and some time since I discovered his real 
name, and why he had concealed it. Does Eleanor,' he 
asked, looking at Miss Rippingille, ^ know the history of 
Captain Parkinson ? ' 

* I heard it for the first time the other day/ answered the 
young lady, calmly. 

'Then I may spare both myself and you the pain and 
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annoyance of repeating it. Just as I was about to Iqave 
Ballarat for England, Captain Bayne (T will give him his 
real name) showed me a portrait of Eleanor, which he had 
just received.' 

' It was sent to him by her aunt, Mrs. Shanks,' observed 
Miss Rippingille. 

* He asked me, as I fancied jokingly,' continued Richard, 
* whether I had any thoughts of marrying while in England, 
and after I had given an uncertain answer, suddenly proposed 
that I should seek out the original of this picture and make 
her my wife.' (Here Eleanor coloured, and cast down her 
pretty eyes.) * But he urged me not to think of marriage 
without affection, and then said that he had a selfish motive 
in desiring this match, because he wished for the society of 
his niece ; that he would make us a liberal allowance during 
his lifetime, and leave us the bulk of his fortune at his 
death. I treated the whole affair as a romance rather 
than a piece of sober reality, though I confess, when I dis- 
covered that the photographer in Ballarat, whom I employed 
to copy Eleanor's portrait, was the brother of the photo- 
grapher who had taken the original likeness, I hailed the 
coincidence as an omen of success. While in Melbourne 
those unlucky letters were written which have been put in as 
evidence against me. I call them *' unlucky," because they 
give a heartless, cold-blooded aspect to the enterprise which 
it really does not deserve. I never asked for Captain 
Bayne's formal letter of conditions, still less did I ask lor a 
statement of his income, and I think Downing's note proves 
so much. As for Downing's flippant note, it was simply the 
letter of an intimate friend, who felt he had a right to treat 
the enterprise as a jest until I made it earnest by marrying 
the lady/ 

* Do you suppose this enterprise, Mr. Garland, as you call 

u2 
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it, is known to many people in Australia?' asked Miss 
Rippingille, rather severely. 

* I feel confident that nobody knows of it except Captun 
Bayne and Downing, his solicitor. To continue : — ^When I 
got home to Edendale I, told my sister Emily the story, and 
she strongly advised me to prosecute the affair. She per- 
suaded me to let her come to London and help me, and — 
perhaps I regret it now — I consented. Here we met with 
another coincidence. I must tell you that Mrs. Shanks, 
though in correspondence with her brother, had kept the 
name of Eleanor's benefactors studiously concealed from 
him — ' 

* How unkind of Aunt Fanny 1 ' exclaimed Eleanor. 

* Captain Parkinson, aware of Mrs. Shanks' jealous hosti* 
lity to the niece on whom he had set his affections, advised 
me to avoid visiting her for information. Accordingly we 
went to Mr. Weitzel, in the City Road, simply expecting 
that, as the artist who took the photograph, he might possibly 
be able to furnish us with Eleanor's address. As you are 
aware,' said Richard, smiling for the first time, *he did more, 
he furnished us with the young lady herself. All the rest, 
I think, you know. Now it was at Mr. Weitzel's that we 
began to act imprudently ; we were wrong in taking his 
wife into our confidence. We had no idea then that Captain 
Bayne had deeply, though unintentionally, injured her 
family, and I think it proves her good nature that, notwith- 
standing this, she has always remained my staunch ally.' 

Miss Rippingille elevated her beetle brows slightly at 
this remark, for Mr. Tunstall had privately informed her 
otherwise. 

* But if,' pursued Richard, * we were wrong in confiding 
our enterprise to Madame Weitzel, we were far more wrong 
in not confiding it to you. Miss Rippingille. I soon per- 
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ceived that you were both sensible and kind-hearted. Why, 
then, you may ask, did I not trust you ? Because I felt 
that you would have considered it your duty to lay my 
statement before your father.' 
' I think I should/ 

* And — you will excuse me for saying so — I did not feel 
so certain that he would receive it favourably. I felt that 
he might very possibly fancy I was telling a parcel of false- 
hoods, just for the sake of enhancing my merits in his eyes. 
Then I perceived that snch a sisterly intimacy existed 
between yourself and this dear girl at your side, that I could 
not count on your ability to keep the secret from her.' 

^I think, Mr. Garland/ said Miss Rippingille, Uhat 
Eleanor, of all others, most deserved to have been told.* 

*And supposing I had told her, ever so frankly, what 
would have been the result ? She could not have felt certain 
that my love was disinterested. She would have thought 
that I was originally attracted by mercenary motives. For 
this reason I tried to keep everything concealed till after 
marriage. I don't say I was right ; I think I was wrong ; 
but I also think that I was placed in a very difficult 
position. £leauor, dearest, are you satisfied with my 
explanation ? ' 

* I once more think you love me, dear Richard,' answered 
that foolish young woman, ' and that satisfies me better than 
anything else. But there was a time, was there not, when you 
thought of me as your future wife, and yet did not love me ? ' 

* Of course there was,' cried Richard, almost petulantly. 
*It could not be otherwise in my case. I saw a rudely- 
executed photograph of a nice-looking girl. I could not be 
expected to fall in love with that, could I ? And yet I very 
nearly did fall in love with it during the homeward voyage. 
I loved it enough, especially with the twenty thousand 
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character of a recipient of her uncle's bounty. Perhaps the 
little lady also felt pleased (though I won't answer for this) 
at the thought that another person, of no small importance, 
might not be so favourably inclined to the wedding when he 
heard Eleanor's naive proposal. 

But what did Richard say ? Did he say ^ I agree most 
willingly, my dearest Eleanor ? ' No, he didn't. Richard 
Garland was a cool- tempered, provident, northcountryman, 
acutely alive to the value of money. So he looked rather 
surprised, indeed, rather disappointed, and then said gravely : 

* My dear Eleanor, surely you are not speaking seriously ? 
I heartily wish, just as you do, that I had met you without 
Captain Bayne's intervention, but as he has intervened, and 
as his intentions are now made public, I think it would be 
foolish and imprudent to reject his liberal proposals.' 

^I cannot bear the idea of touching his money,' cried 
Eleanor. * I am ashamed of him.' 

* If you saw him,' said Richard, gently, ' you would not 
speak so harshly. He has suffered severely for a very 
venial offence ; he is a lonely old man — * 

* Why does he not come to England,' exclaimed Eleanor, 
* and make reparation where it is due ? It was a cowardly 
thing to run away from justice ; and though his offence 
might not in itself be very serious, it was cruel of him to do 
nothing for the family he had injured.' 

Again Miss Rippingille nodded approvingly, and Eleanor 
continued : 

* I have a selfish reason, Richard, for the proposal which I 
have made. Aunt Fanny will then cease to oppose our 
marriage. I am sure she only opposes it because she thinks 
it a shame for Uncle Samuel to leave the greater part of his 
money to one relative. And I think it is a shame. Aunt 
Fanny is very poor, and has ten children. They want help 
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more than I do. When Uncle Samuel dies, let him divide 
his property between my cousins, the Shankses, and the 
family whose brother he killed. I want none of it.' ■ 

* I'm afraid, Miss Rippingille,' observed Richard, with a 
smile, 'that Eleanor does not know what a useful thing 
money is.' 

* I honour her for her unselfish conduct,' answered Aunt 
Pippy, emphatically, * and I hope she will carry out her 
proposal practically, by writing a letter to her unfortunate 
uncle, warning him of her decision.' 

* I hope you will do nothing so Quixotic, Eleanor,' ex- 
claimed Richard, warmly. * Your uncle would be deeply 
offended.' 

' If refusing to take his money will offend him, I shall be 
very glad to offend him,' said Eleanor. She also spoke 
warmly. 

There was an uncomfortable pause of several minutes' 
duration, and it seemed as if a breach were likely to take 
place between the lovers. 

I am quite willing to admit that Richard was of a less 
noble nature than Eleanor ; but then men are scarcely ever 
capable of rising to the height of unselfishness which women 
often attain. Besides, as Richard had observed, his betrothed 
knew very little of the value of money. All through her life 
other people had supplied her wants, and her chief notion of 
money was derived from the modest quarterly allowance 
which paid for her boots and gloves. It was comparatively 
an easy thing for her to give up the prospect of twenty 
thousand pounds at a single flourish, because she was quite 
unable to grasp the conception of twenty thousand pounds. 
Her lover had a far clearer notion of what it meant. He 
had been for the last ten years dependent on his own exertions, 
and, setting aside any future legacy, he knew what benefits 
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Captain Bayne's promised allowance would enable him to 
confer on those poverty-smitten brothers and sisters down in 
Lancashire. The Captain's liberal intentions meant main- 
tenance and education for several young persons in whom 
Richard was deeply interested. So in reply to Eleanor he 
said: 

' I am sure, my dear girl, when you come to think over 
this matter, you will change your views. But I will concede 
you thb much ; I promise you that, if you are of the same 
mind when we land in Australia as you seem to be now, I 
will write such a letter to Captain Bayne as you have 
suggested.' 

^ I think it should be done at once,' said Miss Rippingille. 
Such an important matter ought to be decided before mar- 
riage. I tell you plainly, Mr. Garland, that I detest this 
connection with Captain Bayne. I foresee nothing but 
unhappiness if it is persisted in — unhappiness of a kind 
which, perhaps, neither of you are aware of. Captain 
Bayne's favouritism will raise up a host of enemies.' 

* I am not afraid of them,' said Richard. 

* Possibly you may not be, * but I am,' retorted Miss 
Rippingille. * The well-being of this dear girl is of more 
importance to me than fifty legacies ; and I know that, as 
soon as Eleanor accepts her uncle's patronage, she will 
become subject to very great annoyance ; she will — ' 

*Dear Richard,' interrupted Eleanor, entreatingly, *you 
really must give up my uncle and his favours. I am sure 
the money will do us more harm than good. Be content 
with me, as you said you would be that day at St. Brelade's.' 

* I could be quite content with you only, my dear girl,' 
answered the young man, ' but it seems an act of madness 
to refuse so liberal a proposal. I can see that both you and 
Miss Rippingille are prejudiced against Captain Bayne, just 
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because you know nothing about him. You think him a 
vulgar, violent old man, who — * 

* An old man, if you like, and violent sometimes, but not 
vulgar,' said a voice behind. It was the voice of Dr. Rip- 
pingille, who had slipped unperceived into the room, and 
now stood close by Richard ' with his sea-serpent in his 
hand. ' I suppose you were talking about me,' he continued. 
* Well, I must confess you don't flatter.* 

* Indeed, papa,' cried Miss Rippingille, *we were not 
thinking of you. We were speaking of Captain Bayne, and 
Mr. Garland was pointing out that — ' 

* What does it signify ? ' broke in the old gentleman. * I 
dare say he is vulgar and violent, to judge by his sister, Mrs. 
Shanks ; and we know that he knocked that poor little sailor 
boy on the head when he was in a passion. But that matters 
very little if he atones for his crimes by making Nelly an 
heiress.' 

'It matters a great deal, sir,' began Eleanor, breath- 



* Stop a minute, my dear,' said the doctor, ' and let me 
say a few words. First and foremost, Mr. Garland, how is 
your father ? ' 

* Very little altered during the last few days. He may 
live some months yet.' 

* Not worse, eh ? Well, I'm sorry for it. Can't wish a 
case of hopeless paralysis to live. Only a prolongation of 
misery. Now, in the second place, I want to say that I've 
just had a visit from your aunt, Nelly, in the study. I 
wouldn't let her come up here. She's quite wild with rage, 
because I told her that I was willing to let you and Garland 
marry. She's jealous at the way your uncle means to dis- 
pose of his property, and said a great deal about cruelty and 
injustice, to which I didn't trouble myself to listen. Now, 
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Mrs. Shanks is a determined woman, and may give us some 
trouble. She claims the right of guardianship over Nelly, 
and I'm not sure that she can't enforce it. Therefore, 
Pippy, I'll tell you what I propose to do. We'll have the 
wedding as soon as possible. It's too late to-day, the 
clock's just struck twelve ; but what do you say to to-morrow? ' 

Bichard's eyes glistened at these words. Eleanor became 
very pale. 

*I think you are too precipitate, papa,' shouted Miss 
Eippingille, into her father's ear. * Setting aside Mrs. 
Shanks, we have not made up our minds upstairs yet.' 

' Aunt Fanny would consent at once,' observed Eleanor, 
with downcast eyes, *if Eichard would agree to my pro- 
posal.' 

' What proposal ? ' demanded the doctor. 

^Let me speak/ said Miss Bippingille, hastily, with an 
affectionate glance at her prot^gie. 'Eleanor and Mr, 
Garland have had a long talk together, papa, and she is 
quite satisfied — I shall not say whether I am — that he did 
not intend to deceive her. But she objects, and so do I, to 
the connection with Captain Bayne ; she wishes to accept no 
favours at his hand, and she wishes Bichard to agree with 
her.' 

'And what does Bichard say?' asked Dr. Bippingille, 
looking wonderfully like a sly old parrot. 

'Bichard thinks it would be a great pity to give up such 
an excellent offer/ said the young man. 

' Bichard's a sensible fellow,' observed the doctor. * And 
now, Pippy/ he continued, raising his voice, 'are you 
mad?' 

* I suppose I am,' answered Miss Bippingille, calmly, ' if it 
be a proof of insanity to prefer Eleanor's happiness to her 
fortune/ 
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* And are you mad, Nelly ?' demanded the old gentleman, 
turning sharply on that pale, tremulous young person. 

* Dear papa,' she said, ' I love Eichard as dearly as ever. 
I believe that he loves me too. I don't want him to give up 
this money as a proof of his affection for me, but because I 
believe that other people have more right to it, and because 
I wish to owe no favours to Captain Bayne. Eichard,' she 
added, in a tone of intense earnestness, *will you say 
"Yes?"' 

The young man's face showed signs of a severe inward 
struggle, but he did not speak. 

* If he's ass enough to say ''Yes," ' observed Dr. Sippin- 
gille, decisively, * he need not ask you to marry him, Nelly.' 
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